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Flexible Clauses 


Said to Overcome | 
Tariff Criticism 


Secretary Lamont Declares 
Foreign Trade Will Not 

4 Be Retarded by Newly 
Enacted Measure 


Business Need Met, 
Dr. Klein Believes 


Tariff Commission Will Be 
Able to Accomplish More 
In Rate Changes Under New 


. Plan, He States 


not 
our 


“The new tariff law will 
the amazing growth of 
trade,” said the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, on June 21. As foun- 
dation for his belief he enumerated the 
following: } 

“(1) The steady growth for many 
years of both exports and imports, in 
spite of increases in previous tariffs; 
(2) the relatively small percentage oi 
our imports to which the protests of our 


retard 
foreign | 


Inter-American 


Road Plan Aided 


Bureau of Public Road Opens 
Panama Office to Help 


Survey of Route 


HE Bureau of Public Roads has 
opened an office in Panama City 
to aid Centra’ American countries in 
making preliminary surveys to deter- 
mine the best route for the proposed 
inter-American highway, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 21. 
Three highway engineers of the Bu- 
reau will constitute the force at the 
station. Five countries already have 
approved the cooperative plan. 

In connection with the announce- 
ment, the Department reviewed the 
growth of the movement for an inter- 
American highway and the action taken 
toward realization of the project. The 
statement follows in full text: 

To cooperate with the governments 
of the Central American countries in 
making preliminary surveys to deter- 
mine the most desirable route for an 
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Senate Subcommittee 
Would Restrict Scope 


Of Law Commission 


foreign friends apply; and (3) the avail- | 


ability of a workable, flexible clause lo 
adjust unfair situations.” 

Protests and predictions of disaster 
accompanied enactment of the tariff law 
of 1922, said Secretary Lamont, but, he 
added, in the seven years of operation 
of that measure American imports in- 
creased 41 per cent and exports in- 
creased practically 100 per cent. 

Flexible Clause Important 
‘ Protests by foreign governments in 
Q.onnection with the 1930 act, the Secre- 
tary said, related to rate increases that 
in many cases either were not finally 
enacted or were materially moderated. 

“Perhaps the most important feature 
of this tariff bill is the new flexible 
clause,” said Secretary Lamont. He de- 
scribed the means for dealing with for- 
eign protests by the Tariff Commission | 
and the President as “unique in the 
world’s tariff procedure.’ 

“The factor of Aa ity” was dealt 
with also by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in an address 
June 22. He said it “expresses the de- 
mands of modern business.” 7 

“In these days of sudden economic 
change such elasticity to trade strategy 
is of paramount importance,” said Dr. 


Klein, after pointing out that the United | 


States is “about the only major commer- 


cial nation which has adhered most per- | 


sistently to the idea of a rigid tariff.” 
Commission Powers Larger 
The new Tariff Commission, to be ap- 
inted by President Hoover, “will ac- 
complish a great deal more in changing | 
rates in both directions under this clause 
than under the old plan,” Dr. Klein pre- | 
dicted, because of larger powers for the 
yate making agency, and because “the 
elses people are now for the first 
time fully ripe for real use of a tariff 
commission. 
The tariff act of 1930, which was the 
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Indiana Hotel Upheld 
In Sale of Securities 


Anderson Competitors Denied 
Order Against Flotation 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 21. 
before the State securities 


Hearings 
in which one hotel company 


commission, 


of Anderson, Ind., attempted to secure | 


a revocation of the permit of a second 
hotel company in that city to market 


securities on the ground that the obliga- | 


tions of the former would be endangered 
thereby, failed to result in the action 
asked for, according to an order of the 
commission June 17. Effort to halt the 
sale was made b: Anderson hotel inter- 
ests, who contended that the city could 
not support two such projects. 

The Anderson-Madison Realty Com- 
pany issued $240,000 of preferred stock, 
having received the approval of the 
curities commission through “registra- 
tion by notification,” a plan which re- 
quires no hearing and no showing of 
“anvenience and necessity.’ 
Hotel Corporation, by the same method, 
received approval of an issue of $400,- 
000 first mortgage bonds. 

Ti lessees of the Anderson hotel, re- 
cently ovened, petitioned for a revoca- 
tion of the registration of the Tower 
hotel securities and hearings were con- 
ducted June 3 and 4. (United States 
Daily, V:1127) An order dated June 17, 
signed by the securities commissioner 
Mark W. Rhoads, denied the eee 
asked, on the ground that the evidence 
submitted at the hearing and subsequent | 
investigation by the commission “had 
not disclosed any cause for revocation 
as set forth in section 10 of the Indiana 
securities law.” 

Section 10 of the Indiana securities 
law provides that the commission “may 
revoke the registration of any security | 
Ly entering an order to that effect, with | 
its findings in respect thereto, if upon 
examination into the affairs of the is- 
suer of such security it shall appear that | 
the issuer: 1, is insolvent; or has 
violated any of the provisions of this 
act; or any order of record of the com-| 
mission of which the applicant has_no- 
tice; or 3, has been or is engaged or| 
is about to engage in fraudulent trans- 
actions; or 4, is in any other way dis- 
honest or has made any fraudulent 
representations in an; prospectus or in 
any circular or other literature that has 
been distributed concerning the issuer 
or its securities; or 5, is of bad business 
repute; or 6, does not conduct its busi- 
ness in accordance with law; or 7, that 
its & irs are in an unsound condition.” 
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¢with $50,000 to be 


The Tower | 


Votes to Restrict Funds to 
$50,000 for Inquiry Into 
Problem of Prohibition 
Enforcement Only 


Definite restriction om the scope of 
the Law Enforcement Commission to an 
investigation of prohibition enforcement, 
made available for 
the work, was voted June 21 by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in its consideration of the 
second deficiency appropriation bill (H. 
R. 12902). 

The subcommittee voted 6 to 1 to ac- 
cept an amendment by Senator Glass 
|(Dem.), of Virginia, which, in contin- 
uing the Commission, limits its inquiry 
to the problem of the enforcement of 
prohibition, including the enforceability 
of the existing prohibition law. This 
'amendment makes available $50,000 for 
this work during the fiscal year 1931. 
The Commission, in its budget estimate, 
had asked $250,000. 

This amendment has yet to be passed 
on by the full Committee before which 
|it will go June 23. Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, Committee chairman, 
said that he intends to lay the bill before 
| the Senate for action June 24. 
| Chairman Opposes Limitation 
| Senator Jones said that he was op- 
posed to this limitation to the work of 
| the Commission, whose original author- 
| ity included the “enforcement of other 
| laws.’ 

“I feel that an investigation which has 
gone this far ought to be continued and 
should lead to some very valuable sug- 
gestions for amending our criminal laws,” 
said the Washington Senafor, a co-author 
of the Jones-Stalker Prohibition Act. 

The other Senators present when the 
vote was taken in addition to Senator 
| Jones were: Glass, McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee; Overman (Dem.), of North 
Carolina; Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming; 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, and 
Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado. 

On June 20, the House, on a point of 
order raised by Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, struck from 
the deficiency bill the item continuing 
the Commission with its present author- 
ity to examine prohibition enforcement 
and “the enforcement of our laws.” Mr. 
LaGuardia contended that the appropri- 
ation was out of order as being legis- 
jlation in an appropriation bill, because 
there is no authorizing act creating the 
|/Commission. This point of order was 
sustained by the chair. 

Mr. Glass’ Contention 

When the Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee reached this item, Senator 
Glass proposed the $50,000 appropriation 
to be spent by the Commission in the 
investigation of prohibition enforcement 
jalone. Mr. was author of the 
amendment to a deficiency bill in the last 
Congress which created the Commission 
and gave it $50,000 for its first year of 
work. His amendment at that time re- 
stricted the investigation to prohibition 
,but was later broadened in conference 
to include the enforcement of other laws 

“The primary purpose of creating the 
| Commission was to take prohibition out 
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Excessive Noise 


President Says 
Veterans’ Relief 
Bill Is Unsound 


Mr. Hoover, in Letter to Sen- 
ator Watson, Also De- 
clares Enactment Would 
Increase Tax Burden 


‘Mr. Mellon Predicts 
Deficit Would Result! 


Principles of Measure Said by 
Director Hines to Constitute 
Departure From Original 
Conception of Relief 
Veterans 


Opposition to the passage by Con- 
gress of the pending World War Vet- 
erans pension bill (H. R. 10381), as being 
“unsound” was voiced by President 
Hoover in a statement issued by him 
on June 21 in which he quotes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W, Mel- 
on, as stating that passage of the leg- 
islation “implies positive increase of tax- 
ation at the next session of Congress.” 

President Hoover’s views on the sub- 
ject were made known in a letter 
dressed to Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, majority leader of the Senate, 
in which he declares that “there are 
conclusive reasons for opposing an un- 
sound measure which is against the best 
interests of the veterans themselves and 
places an unjustified load upon the tax- 
payers at a time when every effort 
should be made to lighten it.” 

The President points out that the Ad- 
ministration has stretched Government 
expenditures in the budget beginning 
July 1 to the utmost limit of possible 
receipts and has even incurred a prob- 
able deficit chiefly for the relief of un- 
employment through expansion of pub- 
lic construction. “This is no time to in- 
crease the tax burden of the country,” 
he added. 

President Hoover’s letter to Senator 
Watson is accompanied by letters to him 
from Secretary Mellon and the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, giving the results of their investi- 
gations into the effects of the proposed 
legislation. 

“The principles in both of these bills 
' depart absolutely from the original con- 
ception of assistance to World War Vet- 


erans based upon disability to earn their | 


living because of injury or disease aris- 
ing out of the World War,” stated Gen- 
eral Hines in his letter to President 
Hoover. (The full text of General Hines‘ 
letter will be published in the 
June 24.) 

The despatch of the letter to Senator 
Watson followed a series of conferences 
held at the White House on June 20 be- 
tween Preisdent Hoover, 
lon, Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Ogden L. Mills, and Director Hines on 
the question of the proposed World War 
Veterans’ legislation. 

The letter of President Hoover to Sen- 
ator Watson, made public at the White 
House at the latter’s request, follows in 
full text: 

Letter to Senator Watson 
“The White House, Washington, 
June 21, 1930. 

“Hon. James E. Watson, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“My dear Senator: In accordance with 
our discussion, I am sending herewith 
communications from Secretary Melloa 
and General Hines, Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, on the subject of the 
World War Veterans’ legislation now be- 
fore the Congress, showing the result of 
their investigation into the effect of the 
bill reported this week to the Senate. 
These memorandums confirm the views 
which I have expressed dunjng the past 
few weeks and I believe the Congress 
and the public should be informed 
thereon. 

“General Hines states that the bill, 
which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, will add directly to our 
present expenditure for World War Vet- | 
erans (at present $511,000,000 per an- 
num) by $181,000,000 for the first year, 
increasing annually until it reaches a 
possible additional sum of $400,000,000 a 
vear. This bill as amended by Senate 
Committee will @dd directly $102,000,000 
the first year, ultimately rising to the 
addition of a sum of $225,000,000 pet 
annum. Even these estimates are far 
from including the whole of the poten- 
tial obligations created by the principles 
embraced in this legislation and the un- 
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Is Declared 


To Be Handicap to Workers 


Commissioner of Labor Statisties 


Says Experiments 


Have Shown Efficiency and Output Increases 
With Elimination of Disturbances 


NU MEROUS studies and experi- 
~™“ ments show that excessive noize 
reduces efficiency of workers, but busi- 
ness and industry are not to any great 
extent attempting to do away with 
noise, the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Ethelbert Stewart, stated orally 
June 19 at the Department of Labor. 

Reduction or elimination of disturb- 
ing noises has been shown to result 
in greater output and fewer errors, yet 
industrial or business leaders, prob- 
ably because they do not yet realize 
that noise impairs ability to produce, 
are doing very little to combat it, Mr. 
Stewart said. Even those persons who 
claim not to mind noise are affected 
by it, it was explained. 

There is at present considerable agi- 
tation against unnecessary noise, but 


it is not on~the part of employers 
whose workers are affected. Much of 
the cry for noise abatement is raised 
by civic organizations, although some 
of the voices in the general protest 
are those of “cranks” whom any noise 
irritates. Mr. Stewart said. Of course, 
all noise cannot be done away with or 
even decreased, but quieting treatment 
and insulation are often effective. 
Production Increase 

A 12 per ‘ent increase in output 
followed ¢ reduction of about 28.5 per 
cent in the noise level in an insurance 
office whcre the workers were engaged 
in a variety 0 inachine operations, one 
experiment disclosed. The improvement 
in production was so great that offi- 
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to) 


issue of | 


Secretary Mei- | 


Fuel Performance 
Based on V olatility 


AA 


Tests Permit Prediction 
Of Engine Operation 
A 


F the volatility of a fuel is known 
it is possible to predict its per- 
formance in advance of trial in an 
engine, according to the Bureau of 

Standards. 
| This finding is one of the results 
of the fourth phase of the research 
| program conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards and the Society of 
| Automotive Engineers having as 
its object the conservation of in- 
ternal combustion engine fuel re- 

| sources, 

Each of the phases so far con- 
cluded, engine starting, steady op- 
eration, dilution of crankcase, and 
engine acceleration, has been 
shown to be definitely related to 
the volatility of the fuel. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Growing Importance 
Of Hotel Industry 
Is Shown by Census 


ad- | 


‘Early Returns Are Basis of 
Estimate of 17,000 Estab- 
lishments of 25 or More 
Rooms 


There are approximately 17,000 hotels 
in the United States, if the first returns 
| from the 1930 census of distribution are 
indicative of the final figures, the chief 
of the hotel section, Edward R. Dewey, 
stated orally, June 21. 

Under this classification are all hotels 
of 25 rooms or more, he said, and during 
the mail canvass, every know n proprietor 
or manager of such a hotel was sent a 
questionnaire. To supplement this, all 
hotels in cities of more than 10,000 pop- 
ulation are being personally questioned 
by supervisors and enumerators. 

Questionnaires were sent to approxi- 
mately 25,000 hotels, Mr. Dewey . said, 
and of this number 11,000 reports have 
been received by the Bureau. About 35 
| per cent 0: this number was from hotels 
of less than 25 rooms, he pointed out, 
jand if this percentage prevails for the 
remaining 14,000 the result will be 
proximately 16,000. 

Since there is no doubt that some hotels 
were missed in the mail questionnaires, 
it @ estimated that about 
added to the total by the supervisors, 
making a final number around 17,000, the 
| chief declared. 

Every effort is being made to make the 
census figures as informative as possible, 
Mr. Dewey said. In order to do this, 
the Bureau is doing its best to exclude 
}all institutions not strictly hotels, such 
as clubs, boarding houses, Y. M. C ’s 
turkish baths and tourists’ camps, 
the data. 

The number of employes in its various 
departments in specified months is being 
requested from the hotel proprietors, 
it was disclosed, and the total salaries 
paid them, This information concern- 
ing employment according to months 
| will be valuable in showing seasonal 
| trend to hotel managers as well as being 
significant from the standpoint of un- 
employment and other major 
| questions, Mr. Dewey said. 

Seasonal Fluctuations 

The extent of fluctuation between those 
months when the hotels employ the most 
people and the months when they em- 
ploy the least people is, for an industry 
as important as the hotel industry, a 
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Pennsyly ania Building 


Shows Decline in May 


Value 


a? 
Than 


42.7 Per 
in 1929 


Construction 
Cent Less 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 21. 

The value of building construction in 
Pennsylvania in May was 42.7 per cent 
less than in May, 1929, according to a 
| statement issued June 21 by the depart- 
ment of labor and industry. 

That part of the statement covering 
ithe general situation follows in full 
text: 

The spurt of building activity 
ited in the reports from building inspec- 
tion offices in a majority of the cities 


and boroughs in Pennsylvania for April 


did not continue in May. 


Building activity, as measured by the | 


volume of permits issued during April, 
showed a decided gain and was only 3.5 
per cent under the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, In May, how- 
ever, reports to the department of labor 
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Minnesota Asks 
Reopening of Rail 
Merger ih ag 


= * harges. 
Northern Lines’ trie 
Were Not Heard on mn 
Of Consolidation 


Advantage to Public 
Said to Be Improved 


Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Are Now Earning | 
Fair Return, According to| 
State’s Contention 


Declaring that the employes were not | 
given an opportunity to state how com- 
plete amalgamation of the 
would affect them, the railroad and ware- 
house commission of the State of Min- | 
nesota on June 21 filed a petition with) 
the Interstate Commerce Commission } 
asking reopening of the entire proceed- 
ings involved in the proposed unification 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific railroads. | 

The petition, filed in Finance Docket 
Nos. 6409 and 6410, asserts that in view 
of the employes not having been given | 
an opportunity to state their case, “the | 
evidence presented at the hearing obvi- | 
cusly was incomplete and insufficient to | 
justify the finding that the proposition , 
‘will be in the public interest.’ ” \ 

On Feb. 21, 1929, the Commission ap- 
pyoved the application of the Great 
Northern Pacific, the new company, for 
authority to acquire control of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific | 
roads upon the express condition that | 
they divest themselves of control of the 
eae, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
(U.S. Daily IV 3585:7). The Northern 
Noli now share the control of the 
lington. 


two roads 


Employes Not Heard 
In its conclusions the Minnesota body 
stated that it was confidently believed 
that consideration of further evidence to 
be presented by employes of the two 


companies and the arguments thereon | 


would lead the Commission to rescind its 
report of Feb. 11. In substance the 
Minnesota commission alleged that the 
| hearing granted by the Commission was 
not a hearing within the meaning of the 
law because the railroad employes did 
not take part in it, although the Federal 
hody gave notice to the Minnesota au- 
thorities as required by the statute. 

“From the circumstances and facts 
respecting the competitive situation be- 
tween the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways,” said the Minnesota 
petition, “we feel that the proposed 
merger will completely eliminate all ben- 
efits accruing to the public from the 
present aggressive competition enforced 
between the two lines of railway herein 
involved.” 
Public 
petition 
the Commission's 
stated that “where direct rail competi- 
tion is not a prominent factor, public 
sentiment seems to be generally favor- 
able to the proposal.” 

It was claimed that the public was 
not sufficiently notified in advance and 
informed upon the proposition under 
consideration, and that whatever evi- 
dence was adduced at the hearing upon 
that phase of the proposition was, in 
'fact, “submitted largely by paid agents 
lof the railway companies,” and conse- 
| quently, was not representative of the 
| “public interest” in the matter. The pe- 
tition declared that “the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific, singly and collec- 

tively, were earning a fair return upon 
|a present fair value of the railroad prop- 
| erties owned by them and devoted to the 
transportation business.” 

The Commission’s entire report is con- 
sidered and argued in the petition under 
| the following heads: Effeet upon railway 
employes not considered; competition ef- 
faced in Great Northern and Northern 
| Pacific territory; competition at other 
| than direct rail points; public opposed to 
j}the proposed merger; improved service; 
|claimed saving in annual operating ex- 
ree impairment of efficiency in too 
| 


Approval Doubted 


took exception to that 
report which 


The 
part. of 


large a system; railways now earning a| 


fair return; and other topics. 
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| New York Levy 
On Sales Opposed 


Tax Commissioner Suggests 
Specific Assessment to 
Obtain Revenues 


GENERAL sales tax presents very 

serious problems of administration 
and is objectionable because it is re- 
gressive in effect and will bear more 
heavily on that class of citizens who can 
least afford to pay higher taxes, the 
State tax commissioner, Mark Graves, 
asserted recently in an address. A 
State like New York may well tax va- 
rious sales of luxuries, many of which 
are useless and some of which are pos- 
itively injurious to society, Commis- 
sioner Graves said, expressing the hope 
that New York State will not find it 
necessary to resort to a general sales 
tax. 

The ever-increasing tax load on real 
estate property presents the most se- 
rious tax problem with which New 
York State confronted, the New 
York commissioner said. If a piece of 
real estate does not otherwise appre- 
ciate in value, an increase in taxes will 
operate to reduce its value propor- 
tionately, he asserted, pointing out 
that taxable realty is assessed twice as 
much as it was 10 years ago so the 
owners of real property have received 
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Style Obsolescence 


And Its Relation to 
Machine Explained 


Study of Textile Industry 
Said to Show Mechanical 
Equipment Is Not Always 


At Fault 


Ont., June American 
in appraising the status 
requirement might well deter- 
it is their product rather 
which suffers from 


Toronto, 21, 


of their 
mine whether 


sented by Constant Southworth, business 
specialist of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce, before the conven- 
tion of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association Jane 20, 

\Citing the Department’s study of the 
outerwear industry in Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland, Mr. Southworth de- 
clared that “it is probably better to let 


|the kind of goods you want to produce 


and the cheapest way of producing them 


determine the model of machine you use| 


than to let the model ‘of machine you 
already have determine the kind of goods 
you produce and the cost at which you 
produce them.” 

“The important thing,” he said, 
determining to one’s satisfaction 
sort of product will sell best, 
the relative possibilities of 


after 
what 


your own 


machines which can be bought and the} 
old | 


relative costs of producing on the 
machines and of machines which can be 
bought and the relative costs of produc- 
ing on the old machines and the new and 
to recognize fully the additional 
which changing styles of products may 
bring about in order that it may be al- 
lowed for fully in determining the cost 
of production.” 

The surveys of the Department help 
to clarify the practical distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of obsolescence, me- 
chanical and style. ““‘When a machine is 
superseded by a new model which can 


cost 


| produce the same product as the old ma- | 


chine cheaper than the latter, even if 
after allowing for the loss taken through 
scrapping the old machine, then the old 
machine is suffering from mechanical 
obsolescence.” 


When the type of product which the | 


old machine can produce “has gone 


is to know | 


‘Decrease Shown 


For Year in Net 
Capital Exports 


Commerce Department Sug- 
gests Drop of Half Billion 
Contributed to General 
Business Recession 


Annual Report Issued 
On World Payments 


Invisible Items Are Said to 
Play Increasingly Important 
Part in Balance of Interna- 
tional Trade 


Both exports and imports made new 
high records last year, with imports in- 
creasing nearly three times as much as 
exports, and reducing the excess of im- 
| ports from the “extremely high figure” 
of 1928, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, stated on June 21. 

The statement was made in a fore- 
word to a compilation of the balance of 
international payments in 1929 between 
the United States and other countries, 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Invisible items were given as provid- 
ing the “most interesting developments” 
in the cash dealings of the United States 
with foreigners in 1929. 

“The pig current invisibles are getting 
bigger,” Secretary Lamont _ stated. 
“American tourist expenditures abroad 
established a new high record—as did 
the yields of investments, both the credit 
item and the debit item.” 

Net Capital Exports 

It was stated, also, that “the most 
important event in our foreign dealings 
during 1929 was the reduction of $561,- 
000,000 in our net capital export,” and 
that this decrease “was no doubt in part 
responsible for some of the fiscal and 
foreign-exchange difficulties of certain 
foreign nations, for some of the world- 
wide recession of business, and for some 
of the reduction in our merchandise ex- 
ports during the latter part of the year 
and early in 1930; it may also have con- 
tributed to the world decline in com- 
modity prices.” 

The survey is published as Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 698, under the 
title, “The Balance of International Pays 
ments of the United States in 1929,” by 
Ray Hall, assistant chief of finance and 
investment division. An introduction by 
William L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, follows in full text: 

Eighth Annual Report 

“This is the eighth consecutive annual 
report on the balance of international 
payments of the United States to be 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce. The first three reports are now 
out of print, but comparable figures for 
all seven years will be found in the sec- 
tion entitled ‘Comparative Balances of 
Payments, 1922-1929.’ 

“In form these annual surveys are re- 
ports on our international commerce 
from the banking and foreign-exchange 
standpoints. They were’ undertaken 
primarily for the benefit of bankers en- 
gaged in financing our foreign trade. 
But foreign trade and the financing of it 
are quite inseparable, and no clear com- 
| prehension of our foreign trade in its 
1.] 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 


‘Good Export Market 
| For Apples Forecast 


| Crop Prospects on Continent 
Found Less Favorable 


wholly or partially out of style and ma- | 


chines are available which can produce a | 


more up-to-date product, then the old 
machine is suffering from style obsoles- 
cence.” The surveys would indicate, 
said, that the problem of handling style 
obsolescence is much more important in 
the knitted outerwear industry than the 
problem of handling mechanical obso- 
lescence. 

Changes in styles of products “are un- 
doubtedly important in causing knitting 
machines to go out of date, but it is 
more difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
general measure of this type for mechan- 
£3 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 


Growth of Interstate Traffic 


exhib- | 


Efforts to Bring About 


Said to Require Highway Code 


National Conference on Street and Highway Safety Says 


Adoption of Standard 


Regulations Will Be Continued 


and industry from the building inspec- | 


tion offices in 42 Pennsylvania cities and 
boroughs show that the building total 
for May, 
the total for May, 
of 42.7 per cent. 
Three thousand four hundred ten per- | 


last year, a decline 


1930, was $7,851,088 less than | 


mits for building work to cost $10, 529 =| 


809 were issued during May, 
compared with 4,479 permits for building 
construction work costing $18,380,897 is- 
sued during May, 1929, a 23.9 per cent 
decline in the number of permits and a 
42.7 per cent drop in total construction 
costs. 

Increased building construction work 
was reported from only 13 of the 42 
cities and boroughs, while decreases in 
construction work were reported from 29 
cities and boroughs. Scranton reported 


| 


| 


the largest gain in construction work for | 


| May, 1930, with a building total of $883,- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


( ‘ONTROL of automobile traffic must 

4 remain with the States and munici- 
palities, but regulations and driving 
practices should be _— standardized 
throughout the country, ennertins to a 
statement on June 21 by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, announcing continued efforts 
this year to bring about adoption of 
the uniform vehicle code and the sug- 
gested model municipal traffic ordi- 
nance. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, is chairman of the con- 
ference. The statement follows in full 
text: 


While street and highway traffic in 
its general aspect is recognized as a 
matter for regulation by States and 
local authorities, and not a_ proper 
function for the Federal Government, 
the third National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety empha- 


sized that its basic characteristics and 
features are the same in all of the 
States and cities of the Union. 

Because of this fact the conference 
laid stress on the growing need for 
uniformity of State vehicle laws and 
municipal traffic ordinances, in driv- 
ing practices and rules of the road, 
and in the standardization of road 
signs, signals and markings. 

This phase of the traffic problem, it 
was indicated, is becoming more pro- 
nounced because of the increasing 
number of automobiles that are be- 
ing driven in States other than that 
of the registration of the vehicle, and 
in different towns and cities—eften 
across State lines. 

Residents of many towns and cities, 
such as Kansas City, St. Louis, Louis- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


he | 


much | 


Prospects for a favorable market in 
Europe for American apples are bet- 
| ter than last year because of less favor- 
able crop prospects abroad, the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture stated June 21. 

The outlook for the European crop is 
not so good as it was earlier in the se@- 
son because of rains at blossom ume 
which caused falling of the blossoms, the 
Department said, The statement follows 
in full text: 

The outlook for European apple crops 
is less favorable than earlier reports in- 
dicated, according to a cable to the for- 
eign agricultural service of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics from Agricul- 

tural Commissioner Steere at Berlin. 
| This is due largely to rainy weather dur- 
ing blossom time and subsequent drop. 

A large surplus is expected to be avail- 
able for export from northern Italy and 
from Austria, although in the latter coun- 

try there has been some recent deteriora- 

tion. 

In Czechoslovakia and Hungary and in 

parts of Yugoslavia present indications 
point to a good apple crop with consider- 
able surplus for export. In Switzerland 
j}and Germany the apple crops are ex- 
| pected to be medium with a production 
considerably below the large output of 
| last season. Apple prospects are unfa- 
vorable in The Netherlands and Belgium, 
owing to the poor set of late varieties 
and drop due to weakness of the trees 
following the heavy yields of last season. 
Apple prospects in France are also less 
favorable than last month. Pear crops in 
Southern Europe are expected to be poor 
and prospects are only fair elsewhere. 

The outlook for the sale of American 
apples on the Continent is much better 
than at this time last year due to the 
unfavorable crop prospects in western 
Europe, particularly for the late varie- 
ties, the mediocre pear prospects, and the 
fact that the central southeastern coun- 
tries which are likely to have an ex- 
portable surplus produce early varieties 
largely. These apples are of less com- 
petitive quality than those raised further 
north. Later crop and economic develop- 
ments will, however, have an important 
bearing on the market prospects for 
American fruit in Eurlope, 
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On Adjournment 
Date of Congress 


Speaker Longworth Differs 
With Senator Watson 


On Ending Session by 
June 28 


Congress enters the week of June 23 
with Senate majority leaders aiming at 
adjournment by June 28, but with House 
leaders saying they hope, without being 
certain of it, that the session will end by 
July 4, and with the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Longworth (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio saying that adjourn- 
ment by June 28 is “utterly impossible.” 

Mr. Longworth pointed out that the 
question of liberalized legislation for 
World War veterans. on which the Sen- 
ate is to vote June 23, awaits final dis- 
position. He said the bill on that subject 
will go to conference between the two 
Houses; that the conference may last at 
least two or three days; that, assuming 
there is an agreement in conference, 
which he expected, the conference report 
would be up for adoption and the bil! 
would go to the President for his signa- 
ture or veto. He pointed out that House 
estimates of the cost involved differ with 
Senate estimates. : 

The Speaker said he cid not think the 
House will adjourn until it has oppor- 
tunity to vote on a veto if the President , 
should not approve the bill. 

Senate Has Proposals 

Besides the veterans’ billas a factor of 
delay, he said the Committee on Rules 
has several propositions to consider in} 
the House, and that the longer Congress 
is in session the more legislation there is « 
likely to be proposed. 

Mr. Longworth also referred to the 
controversy over the Boulder Dam ap- 
propriation in the second deficiency bill, 
which might be prolonged in the Senate. 

The Senate, in what majority leaders 
said might be its final week, has three 
major bills for consideration. Senators 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, majority leader and | 
assistant majority leader, respectively, 
orally expressed the belief on June 21 
that the Senate will complete its pro- 
gram in time to adjourn by June 27 or} 
28. 

Proposals Listed 

The three major bills scheduled for 
consideration during the week, they 
States, include the veterans’ bill (H. K. | 
10381). An agreement provides that 
after 3 p. m. June 23, no Senator can 
Speak more than 10 minutes on the bili 
and that a vote shall be taken before 
the close of the day’s business. 

Following the veterans’ bill the motor 
bus bill is scheduled for consideration 
in the Senate although the third majoi 
bill, the second deficiency appropriation 
bill, may be called up at any time, Sen- 
ator Watson said, Debate is expected 
on the motor bus bill, but it should be 
completed within about two days, Sen- 
ator McNary said. 

Certain provisions in the deficiency 
bill are expected to cause debate, al- 
though Senator McNary pointed out that 
every effort will be made to expedite 
business so as to assure adjournment by 
the end of the week. One matter, that 
ot the appropriation for Boulder Dam, 
which caused difficulty in the House, is 
expected to bring discussion also in the 
Senate. | 

Special Session Planned 

Immediately upon completion of the 
regular session, the Senate will go into | 
Special session to consider the London | 
treaty, Senator Watson stated. He 
pointed out that this would mean that, ! 
should the Senate adjourn June 27 or) 
28, the treaty would be taken up begin- | 
ning June 30. | 

The Foreign Relations Committee will 
meet June 23 to vote on the question of 
reporting the London treaty favorably 
to the Senate. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Committee chairman, predicts that 
supporters of the treaty will prevail by 
a considerable majority. 

The Senate will also act during the | 
week on the conference report on the 
rivers and harbors bill, which it passed | 
June 20. 

In addition to its legislative business, 
several nominations are pending, includ- 
ing that of John P. Nields to be district 
judge of Delaware. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
said orally June 21 that at 
mittee meeting, June 23, he will refer 
the name of Mr. Nields to a subcom- 
mittee for investigation. Senator Dill! 
(Dem.), of Washington, has served 
notice that he intends to make an ex- 
haustive study of Mr. Nields’ record be- 
fore the Senate acts. 

House Ready to Adjourn 

In the House the field is clear for ad- 
journment before July 4, according to 
Re; resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
O*eg., who has been in charge of reve- 
nue legislation. The House has cleared 
up the'legislative situation, and has been 
dependent on the Senate, according to 
the majority leader, Representative Til- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn. 

All the session’s appropriation bills 
fre now on the statute books, except 
two—the District of Columbia bill (H. 
R. 10813), on which the two Houses have 
been deadlocked over the proportion of 
Federal appropriations, and the second 
deficiency bill (H. R. 12902), now await- 
ing action of the Senate. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), La 


of 


Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Commit- | 


tee on Appropriations, who had charge 
of the bill, stated orally June 21 that the 
appropriations for the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, that were stricken out in the 
House, probably will be restored by the 
Senate, and he added that the restored 
funds would have to come up again in 
the House for a vote on that particular 
item. 


The House Committee on Nayal Affairs | 


on June 23 is to continue its hearing: 
on the two similar bills (H. R. 12964 
and H. R. 12965) for the modernization 
of three of the Navy’s first line vessels. 
According to Representative Britten 
Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the 


ommittee, the Secretary of the Navy, | 


Charles Francis Adams, will be a witness. 
The bill (S. 3060), providing for the 
establishment of a Federal employment 


bureau, will be considered by a subcom- | 


mittee of the House Committee on Ju- 
diciary June 24. The bill, which is one 


of the three Wagner proposals dealing | 


with employment, has the approval of 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
was opposed during hearings by a rep- 
resentative of the National Association of 
Manufacture's. 

The full Judiciary Committee is to 
meet in executive session June 25, at 
which time S. 3060 may be considered 
and voted upon, the Committee an- 
nounced June 21. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has asked three Cabinet officers 


h 


the Com-| 
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Beaders Disagree Senator Robinson Defends 
Provisions of Naval Treaty | Fayor Re 


Agreement Respecting 8-inch Gun Cruisers Gives Distinct , 
Advantage to United States, He Declares 


ize Address Over Radio 


Taking into consideration the disad- 
vantage in cruisers under’ which the 
United States entered the London naval 
conference, “‘the treaty arrangement is 

' desirable and effective from every stand- 
point which an American can occupy,” 
it was asserted June 21 by Senator Rob- | 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Senate min- 
ority leader and a delegate to the con- 
ference, in a radio address over WRC 
and affiliated stations of the National | 
Broadcasting system. 

Senator Robinson, who is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, | 
which will vote, June 23, on the London | 
treaty, and—by the action predicted by | 
the chairman, Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho—report it favorably to the Senate, 
discussed the treaty provisions as they 
effect various types of naval craft, with 
particular emphasis on the cruiser com- | 
pact, the heart of the treaty controversy. 

Regarding the relative merits of &- 
inch gun cruisers, Senator Robinson sug- 
gested “that the choice, as far as a com- 
bat power is concerned, is in favor of 
the treaty arrangement which gives us 
the additional ship.” 

Senator Robinson’s address follows in 
full text: 

Apparently some who are prominent 
in public and private affairs believe that 
the soundest and safest course for the} 
United States to pursue is to maintain | 
such armaments as its geographical and 
political circumstances seem to require 
with little regard for the policies of 
other nations respecting their military 
and naval forces. 

Armaments of United States, 


Great Britain and Japan 
Believing that public opinion in this 
country generally approves of fair 
treaties for limitation and reduction, it | 
is assumed, for the purpose of this ad- 
dress, that the vital issues raised by the | 


| London treaty involve the relations which | 


the treaty contemplates for the naval | 
armaments of the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, rather than absolute | 
needs. 

In order to form a correct conclusion 
as to whether the interests of the United 
States are properly safeguarded by the 


' treaty, it is necessary to compare the 


fleets of the powers signatory at the 
time of the conference with the arma- 
ments which the treaty authorizes. It 
appears to me unnecessary to argue that 
the controlling consideration is the rela- 
tive rather than the absolute strengths of 
the armaments of the three chief naval 
powers. : 

My hearers already understand that | 
combat vessels are divided into five cate- 
gories: Capital ships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, submarines, and destroyers. Tie 
treaty recognizes two subclasses in the} 
cruiser category, based on the difference 
in calibre of guns carried, the sub cale- 
gories being ships mounting 6-inch guns | 
and those carrying 8-inch guns, 

The Washington conference 
tonnages in capital ships and aircraft 
carriers only. It failed to restrict the 
other classes, save as to the maximum 
sxun calibre (8-inches) and unit tonnage 
of cruisers (10,000 tons), and left the 
nations free to build submarines, de- 
stroyers and cruisers without other re- 
Strictions. 

Following the Washington conference | 
of 1922 Great Britain and Japan carried | 


limited 


{forward large construction programs in| 


all auxiliary craft, so that when the! 
London conterence assembled, the United 
States Navy was notably inferior to the | 


| mavies of Great Britain and Japan with 


respect to cruisers, 

In destroyers our tonnage materially | 
exceeded that of either of the other | 
powers, but practically all of it was con- | 
structed hastily and defectively during 
the war. No destroyers have been laiu | 
down by the United States within the 
last 10 years, while both Japan and Great 
Britain have had steady continuing pro- | 
grams, with the result that the larger 


| proportion of their destroyer tonnage is | 


new and superior compared to our own. | 

The treaty limits the United States | 
and Great Britain each to 150,000 and! 
Japan to 105,500 tons. The relation es- | 
tablished for the ghree navies in this 
category Is generally accepted as ade- 
quate for the requirements of the United | 
States. The Commander of the Fleet, | 
Admiral Pratt, declares: 

“The destroyer tonnage has not been! 
reduced below a safe peace margin, and| 
is not less than that which we would} 


; operate in peace for fleet training pur- | 


poses. Its proportions are 10-10-7. 

“It is a type easily built at reasonably 
short notice and is a type which in wai | 
| we would hardly have enough of, The 
concession of 10-10-7 now in this type | 
does not materially affect fleet combat 
strength in time of war.” 

The proposal by the United States and 
Great Britain to abolish submarines was 
not incorporated in the treaty because | 
France and Japan refused to approve ou 
consent to it, 

Our delegates entered the conference 
at a disadvantage with respect to sub- 
sea craft. We had submarines built, 
building, and appropriated for Dee. 31, 
1959, 69,510 tons while Japan had 17,- 

| 842. Japan entered the conference witn | 
;}a ratio ® her favor as compared with 
| the United States of 10 to 12, 

Under the treaty the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan receive parity | 
at 52,700 tons, 

Everyone knows that the ships already 
built or in construction count heavily | 
in a conference for limitation, It can 
hardly be expected that one nation will 
sacrifice tonnage already built in order | 
to accept a ratio greatly inferior. | 
_ The United States did not desire to 
increase its tonnage in submarines. On| 
the contrary it was regarded more de- |} 
sirable to secure a substantial reduction | 
on the part of Japan, and this was ac- 
complished from 78,000 tons approxi- 
mately to 52,700. 


for the United States with respect to| 
submarines should be regarded as satis- 
factory in view of the tonnage possessed | 
by Japan at the time the conference met. | 
Moreover, our submarines are old while 
those of Japan are relatively new. 

Under the Washington conference the 
United States has 76,000 tons less in| 
| Capital ships than Great Britain, If the | 
cy | 
and Thomas W. Lamont, of New York, | 
to appear during the week regarding | 
the reparation bond issues, 

The House Committee on Rules has | 
several rules pending to provide consid- | 
eration of the following: 

The Vestal bill (H.R. 12549) for gen- 
eral copyright revision; H, Ry 11514, to 
define preserve, jam, jelly and appie 
butter and to provide standards for them 
under the law; the Snell resolution (H. | 
Res, 258) authorizing the appointment | 
| of a special committee to investigate 
| expenditures of candidates for the House. 


| Relative Strength 


| tute 45,500 tons of 6-inch for 33,500 tons 


| 


scrapping program contemplated by the | 
treaty is carried out that disparity will | 
be almost completely removed, and if | 
the modernization program is_ effected | 
(which Great Britain now recognizes our | 
right to make) the United States will | 
have a slight superiority in tonnage over | 
the former in capital ships. In addition | 
the five ships which she will. scrap are 
comparatively new and superior to the 
three which we will scrap under the 
treaty. 

| 
In Cruisers Measured | 

It is with respect to cruisers that the 
principal opposition to the treaty arises. 
Members of the General Board and oth- 
ers maintain that the division of cruisers | 
into two subcategories, and the accept- 
ance of only 18 8-inch cruisers for the | 
United States to 15 for Great Britain | 
(particularly in view of the fact that two) 
of ours are not to be completed during | 
the life of the treaty), constitute a sac- 
rifice of the safety of the United States 
and such disparity between Great Brit- 
ain and our country in cruisers as re- 
quires the rejection of the treaty. 

In view of the pertinent circumstances 
relating to this contention, some of 
which are now to be referred to, it is 
difficult to comprehend such an argu- 
ment. 

It should be 
the conference 


that when | 
Britain had 


remembered 
met Great 


| four times, and Japan two times, the 


tonnage of the United States in cruisers 
actually in commission. 

In 8-inch cruisers built the United 
States had 2, Great Britain 15, and| 
Japan 8. In 8-inch cruisers under con- 
struction the United States had 11, Great | 
Britain 4, and Japan 4. 

With respect to the 6-inch subcategory 
the United States had, built, 10, Great 
Britain 39, and Japan 21 with tonnages | 
70.500, 177,691 and 98,415 respectively. 
None of the three powers had any ton- 
nages of this subclass in construction. 

From a position of inferiority, the | 
United States passes, during the life of | 
the treaty, to a place of marked super- | 
iority in the 8-inch cruiser subclass. She | 
will have 15 completed and 3 in process | 
of construction while Great Britain will | 
have 15 and Japan 12. 

The tonnages authorized will be, for 
the United States, 180,000, for Great | 
Britain 146,800, for Japan 108,400. The 
ratio will be 10 for the United States 
and Japan 6, respecting 8-inch cruisers. 

In 6-inch cruisers the comparison is as | 
follows: ‘ 

Under the treaty the United States 
may have 148,500, Great Britain 192,200, 
and Japan 100,450 tons. Our Govern- 
ment will have a superiority of 33,300 | 
over Great Britain in 8-inch cruisers and 
that government will have a superiority 
over ours of 48,700 tons in 6-inch 
cruisers. 

The net difference in cruiser tonnage 
to be possessed by Great Britain and the 
United States will therefore be 15,500 in 
favor of Great Britain. Considering the 
fact that the treaty gives us the advan- | 
tage already mentioned in 8-inch cruis- | 
ers this difference is trivial. 

Stated in another way, if the general | 


| board’s minimum proposal had _ been re- | 
| flected in the treaty, Great Britain would | 


have had a total cruiser tonnage of 339,- | 
000, while the United States would have 
had 315,000; and to offset this difference 
of 24,000 tons the United States would | 
have had three more 8-inch-gun cruisers | 
than the treaty gives her, but approxi- | 
mately 8,500 tons less in total cruiser | 
tonnage than under the treaty. | 

The issue thus narrows itself down to 
the choice between 8-inch as against | 
6-inch gun armament on three ships un- 
der the General Board’s proposal, and an 
additional 8,500-ton 6-inch cruiser under 
the treaty. It is respectfully suggested 
that the choice, as far as a combat power 
is concerned, 1s in favor of the treaty 
arrangement which gives us the addi- | 
tional ship. 

Taking into consideration the fact | 
that the United States and Great Britain | 
are each at liberty to build the other's | 
program in cruisers, and the narrow dif- 
ference in total tonnage, to which refer- 
ence has been made, it is clear that, in 
view of the disadvantage under which | 
the United States entered the confer- | 
ence, the treaty arrangement is desirable 
and effective from every standpoint 
which an American can occupy. | 

The fact that 6-inch and 8-inch cruis- | 
ers are adapted to different needs consti- 
tutes the basis for division of cruisers 
into subcategories which the treaty rec- | 
Ognizes. The United States can substi- | 


of 6-inch cruisers, if it so desires, mak- 
ing our total cruiser tonnage exactly 
that of Great Britain. 

The claim, advanced by some high au- 
thorities, is that 8-inch cruisers are so 
much more desirable for the uses of the 
United States than 6-inch cruisers loses 
the greater part of its foree when it is | 
recalled that under the treaty the cruis- 
ing radius of the latter may equal that 
of the former, and that 6-inch guns for 


| the United States will presumably carry 


as far and hit as hard as they will for 
any other power. | 


| stated 


| ommendations 


| preferred to deal 


| plies, 
|says, shows that 18 of the governments, 
including those of France, Germany, and} 
|Italy, are definitely in favor of a draft) 


, the conference. 
‘of the latter group 


|spectively, in hotels, } 
similar establishments, and in theaters | 


|ures of legislation. 


International 
Proposes Limitation to 
48 Hours Per Week for 
Salaried W orkers 


Eighteen governments, including 
France, Germany, and Italy, have indi- 
cated to the International Labor Office 
that they favor a draft convention for 
regulating internationaly the hours of 


sulating 
Hours of Labor 


Labor Office 


work of salaried employes, the Women’s | 


Bureau of the Department of Labor 


in its current News Ietter. 
substance, it is pointed out, 


In the 


proposals from the various governments ; * : om a Z 
are reducible to a draft convention and, World War Pension Bill 


two recommendations. Elastic in form, 


|the proposed convention provides for the 


limitation of hours of work in commer- 
cial or trading establishments and of- 
fices to 48 per week. The proposed rec- 
provide for investiga- 
tions of the several governments of 
working hours in hotels, restaurants, 
and _ similar establishments, and in 


|theaters and other places of amusement. 


A total of 29 governments expressed 
themselves about the proposals. Exclu- 
sive of the 18 favoring a convention, 6 
with the subject by 
recommendation, and 5 disapproved of 
any action at all in the approaching 
international conference because they 
felt actior at this time is premature. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The International Labor Office has 
published its second report on the hours 
of work of salaried employees. Twenty- 
nine governments sert their replies in 
time for inclusion in the report; later 
replies will be published in a supplemen- 
tary report. An analysis of the 29 re- 
the International Labor Office 


convention for regulating internation- 
ally the hours ef work of salaried em- 
ployees, though some reservations are 
made as regards the precise scope of 
such a convention. 

Of the remaining 11 governments, 6 
express a preference for dealing with 
the subject only by a recommendation, 
while 5 (including Great Britain 


of 
of 


international action by way 
positive regulation at this session 


is that the subject 
is not yet ripe for practical and effec- 
tive international action. 

In the iight of these replies, the office 
has appended to the report definite pro- 
posals for submission to the conference. 


| These proposals, which represent an en- 
|deavor to arrive at the greatest common 


measure of agreement shown by the re- 
plies, take the form o/ a draft conven- 
tion and two recommendations. The pro- 
posed draft conventior provides for the 
limitation of hours of work in commer- 


to 48 in the week. 


Provision is suggested whereby this | 


maximum, though based on an eight- 


and| 
|Japan) are not in favor of any imme-| 
| diate 


The general contention? 
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House of Representatives 


THE House met at noon, June 21, + Representative Edwards 


The second deficiency appropriation 
bill, carrying a total of $68,185,884, was 
passed at the session of June 20 (which 
adjourned at 7 p. m.) and was sent to | 
the Senate. (Detailed discussion was 
printed in the issue of June 21.) 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., on June 21, said he re- 
sented a letter which Representative 
Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
had published in the record. 

Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
Schenectady, N. Y., criticized the min- 
ority for its attitude toward tariff, | 


Discussed With President 


The World War pension. bill (H. R,| 
10381) passed by the House and now be- 
fore the Senate, was the subject of two| 
protracted conferences at the White 
House on June 21 between President 
Hoover and officials of the Department 
of the Treasury. 

At the first conference, held early in, 
the day, there were present ~only the; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W.| 
Mellon, the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden Mills, and the Director of the| 
Budget Bureau, J.C. Roop. In_ the sec-| 
ond conference, Undersecretary Mills and| 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau,! 
Brig. Gen. Frank T., Hines, participated. 
One phase of the conference, it was} 
stated related to estimates of the cost 
of the proposed legislation. 


Bill for Soldiers Home 
Is Given Final Approval 


President Hoover on June 21 signed 
the bill (S.147) to provide for the estat-| 
lishment of a branch home of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in one of the southeastern States. | 
Adverse Reports Made | 
On Waterways Projects 


The War Department submitted reports 
to the House June 21 stating that Fed- 
eral improvement is not advisable on a 
number of waterways it has investigated. 
These adverse reports are with teference| 
to improvement of the Poultney River 
in Vermont and New York; Tangipaho| 
River in Louisiana; Tohickon Creek in 
Pennsylvania; Perkiomen Creek in Penn-! 
sylvania; Salmon Falls River in Maine 
and New Hampshire and Chefuncte River 
in Louisiana. 


Policy on Education 
To Be Recommended 


Findings of National Advisory 
cial or trading establishments and offices 


Group Promised June 23 


\size¢ as 


The National Advisory Committee on 


hour day, may be so arranged that em-j| Education ended its two-day delibera- 


ployees may work up to 10 hours on 
certain days of the week. Provision is 
also made for considerable elasticity _ 
the application of the draft convention 


—provision, for example, for exemptgpns | 


in certain cases, for the making up of 
lost time, for occupations which are in- 
herently intermittent, ete. 

The proposed recommendations pro- 
vide for investigations by the several 
governments into the conditions with 
regard to hours of work prevailing, re- 
restaurants, and 


and other places of public amusement. 


\It is suggested that the results of these 


investigations should be reported to the 
International Labor Office within four 
years, with a view to the possible con- 


| sideration at a later session of the con- 


ference of the adoption of draft conven- 
tions applying to the establishments in 
question. 


House Committee to Offer 
Rules to Act on Four Bills 


The House Committee on Rules at an| 


executive session June 20 agreed to pro- 
vide special rules for the consideration 
at this session of Congress of four meas- 
They are: 


Universal draft (CH. J. Res. 251); in- 


| vestigation of campaign expenditures of 


candidates for the House of Representa- 


tives (H. Res. 258); revision of the copy- | 
right law, including authority for adher- 


ence to the Internatéonal Copyright 
Union; a new rule for the amended Com- 
mittee on Patents report on the bill CHI. 
R. 12549); and legislation respecting 
jams and jellies (S. 3470), passed by 
the Senate, or (H. R. 11514) reported 
from the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 


Plan to Dissolve Alleged Monopoly 
Of Broadcasting in Buffalo Offered 


Restoration of Individual Identity of Four Stations Under 


*Amicable Settlement’ Is Proposed 


Dissolution of the alleged broadcasting 
monopoly in Buffalo, N. Y., by a reor- 
ganization of the present controlling 
company and the restoration of indi- 
vidual identity of the four main st 


June 21 by the Buffalo Broadcasting 
Corporation, 

By mutual consent of the contending 
factions within the city an ‘amicable 
settlement” of this controversy would be 
brought about through the proposed 
reorganization, the Commission jis told | 
in a petition filed by William J. Donovan, | 
former Assistant Attorney General, and 
Edward H. Letchworth, attorneys for the | 
Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation, This 
petition, also signed by Bethuel M. Web- 
ster Jr. former general counsel; Paul 
M. Segal, former assistant general coun- 
sel of the Commission, and George F. 
Phillips, of counsel, sets forth the reor- | 
ganization plan. 

Upon receipt of the petition, the Com- 
Mission announced it would take it under 
advisement. It added, however, that for- 
mal aplications for the transfers of own- 
ership proposed would have to be filed | 
in accordance with recognized procedure, | 
and that action then would be taken on | 
the project. | 


J 


The Buffalo Evening News, which was 
victorious in its contest again? tlte 
Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation on the 


ations | ground that it was a monopoly inimical | 
| im that city, is proposed in a plan sub-|to the public interest, is agreeable to | 
It would seem that the arrangement | mitted to the Federal Radio Commission | the proposed reorganization, the petition | 


states. This newspaper was awarded the 
900-kilocycle channel upon which Sta- 
tion WMAK, of the B. B. C, operates, 


|but the station appealed to the Court 


ot Appeals of the District of Columbia 
from the Commissicn’s decision, and that 
litigation now is pending. 


Under the reorganization, Station 
Ww 


in| 


tions in executive session at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, June 21, and will 
make public in a formal statement, June 
28, the conclusions agreed upon, accord- 
ing to an oral statement of the chairman, 
Dr..Charles R. Mann. 

As originally stated by Dr. Mann, it 
was expected that the conclusions of the 


| committee would have been available for 


publication, June 21. (See United States 
Daily, issue of June 20.) 

Because of the wide scope of the sur-| 
vey and the many explanatory facts un- 
derlying the conclusions and recommen- 
dations the committee will present to) 
Secretary Wilbur, it was thought best to 
isseu a public statement in order to avert 
any confusion or misunderstanding, the 
executive assistant to the Secretary, 
William Atherton Du Puy, explained 
orally in behalf of the Department. 

The deliberations of the committee 
and the recommendations based thereon, 
Mr, Du Puy pointed out, are expected 
to have a profound effect upon the pub- 
lic, After careful study of the whole 
functional and mechanical aspects of 
Federal education, with particular at- 
tention to its relation to that of the 
States, as a part of its responsibility, 
this Committee was created to formulate 
the future course of the Federal Govern- 
ment towards education, he pointed out. 
Its recommendations, therefore, will be 
of great significance to educators and the 
American people generally, Mr. Du Puy 
added. 


a 
Subcommittee Would Limit 
Scope of Law Commission 


(Continaed from Page 1.] 

of politics and have an impartial study 
of enforcement,” said the Virginia Sen- 
ator, “Instead of thatgthe Commission 
has gone out and investigated everything 
else, subordinating prohibition. They 
spent only $7,000 on the prohibition in- 
quiry out of last year's appropriation. 

“It was the sense of the Senate when 
it created the Commission that it should 
devote its energies to investigating prohi- 
bition enforcement. I am going to do | 
all in my power to restrict the Commis- 
sion to prohibition.” 

The Law Enforcement Commission, | 
headed by George W, Wickersham, owes' 
its existence to the item in last year's 
deficiency bill inserted by Senator Glass 
before President Hoover took office. This: 
appropriation bill applies only to the 
fiscal year which ends June 30. So un-| 
less a new provision is made the Comn-| 
mission will come to an end on that date, 

Mr, Glass says that his original amend- 
ment was mpneeet to a point of order as! 
legislation, ‘ut points out that it was, 
placed in the appropriation bill by the 
unanimous consent of the Senate. | 

Senator Jones does not believe an 
amendment broadening the scope of the 
investigation beyond prohibition enforce- 
ment would be in order, he has stated. 
If this is the case, Senator Glass would 


MAK would be transferred from the | be able to block any move to continue | 


ownership of the B. B. C. to the News. | the present broad powers of the Com- 


The appeal of Station WMAK from the 
Commission's adverse decision would be 
dismissed, should. the shift be approved. 

The B, B. C. owns all of the capital 
stock of Station WGR, operating on 550 
kilocyeles with 1,000 watts power; of 
WKEN, operating on 1,040 kiloeycles, 
limited time with 1,000 watts power; 
and of WMAK, using the 900-kiloeycle 
channel with 750 watts. Station WK BW 
is owned by th» Churchill Evangelistic 
Association, Inc., but it has been leased 
to B. B, C, for 99 years. It operates on 
1,480 kilocycles with 5,000 watts. 


mission by raising a point of order, which | 
he says he intends to do. There would | 
still be a possibility, however, of broad- 
ening the language in conference, though 
this, in turn, would make the conference 
renort subiect to a point of order. 

If the item for the Law Enforcement 
Commission is stricken from the bill in 
the Senate, it would take a separate act 
of Congress to continue that body, and 
Mr. Glass says that in any case, he will 
insist to the extent of his power that 


the investigation be limited to Prohibi- | 
| tion. 


|years 


(Dem.), of 
Savannah, Ga,, replied that Mr. Crow- 


ther, before the passage of the 1920 
tariff bill, had told the House that after 
its passage immediately the country 
would see prosperity. He failed to see 
any such prosperity, he said. 

The House passed 57 bills on the pri- 
vate calendar, and adjourned at 4:55 
p. m., until noon, June 23, 

A 

HE SENATE was _ not in session 
June 21 having recessed June 20 
11 noon, June 23. 


rn 


unt 


Delaware Is First State 
To Announce Population 


Delaware was the first State to an- 
nounce its total population officially 
through the Bureau of the Census, ac- 
cording to the daily statement issued by 
the Bureau June 21. In spite of a loss 
by the principal city im the State, Wil- 
mington, which contains ore than 40 
per cent of the State’s population, Dela- 
ware reported an increase from 223,003 
to 236,858, it was stated, an increase of 
6.2 per cent since 1920. 

Boston, Mass. was the largest city re- 
porting at this time, an increase from 
148,060 to 783,451 being shown, while 
Ohama, Nebr., increased from 191,601 to 
214,175. Trenton, N. J., increased from 
119,289 to 122,610,and Springfield, Mass., 
gained from 129,614 to 149,861, it was 
stated. Other eities of more than 10,000 
population reporting at this time were: 
Chicopee, Mass. 36,214 to 43,981; Hol- 
yoke, Mass., 60,203 to 56,555; Westfield, 
Mass., 18,604 to 19,772; Clifton, N. J... 
26,470 to 45,673; Wooster, Ohio, 8,204 
to 10,764. 


Stamp to Be Issued 


As Battle Memorial 


Postmaster General Brown 
Amnounees Design for 
New Issue 

A new two-cent stamp to commemo- 
rate the 175th anniversary of the Battle 
of Braddock will be issued, accord- 


ing to an announcement June 21 at 


the Post Office Department by the Post- j 
> includes portions of four States, border- 


master General, Walter F. Brown. 
battle, sometimes called the Battle of 


Monongahela, resulted im General Brad- 
dock’s defeat by the Fremch and Indians, 
it was pointed out. 

The announcement follows in full text - 

The stamp will be the same shape and 
A the regular issue and will be 
printed in red ink. Im a straight line . 
across the top of the stamp will be the 
words “‘United States Postage” in white 
Roman. letters, and directly beneath will 
be a semicircular panel with the words 
“Battle of Braddock’s Field.” This 
panel will be supported on either side by 
acanthus serolls. In both lower corners 
withimy ovals with drak backgrounds will 
appear the white numeral “2,” and these 
ovals will be connected with a panel 
bearing the word “Cents” in white Ro- 
man letters. 


The centzal design will 


This 


be a statue 
ef Col. George Washington with the 

“*1755” and “1930” in white nu- 
merals on either side and directly be- 
neath the statue ina small panel will be 
the words “Colonel George Washington”? 
in white Gothic letters. Ornamental 
triangles will appear on either side in 
the upper portion of the stamp. 

The new stamp will first be placed on 
sale July 9, 1930, at Braddock, Pa. and 
for the benefit of stamp collectors it will 
be on sale at the Philatelic Agency, Di- 
vision of Stamps, Post Office Depart- 
ment, on July 10. The Philatelic Agency, 
however, will not handle first day covers. 


| Refuge, the Superior National 


| area in northeastern Minnesota 


» land. 
| the many proposed uses for this terri- 


WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DalLy 


Senators to Study 
Problem of Wild 


Life Conservation 


| Committee Will Visit Three 
Refuges for First-hand 


Information Concerning 
Game Needs 


Progress in the conservation of wild 
life is the purpose of studies to be made 
this summer by the Senate Committee 
on Conservation and Replacement of Wild 
Life Resources, according to a statement 
June 21 by Senator Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, Committee chairman. 

The upper Mississippi Wild Life 
Forest 
and the Jackson Hole Elk country will 
be visited during the next three months 
by the Committee, Chairman Walcott 
said. ‘ ¥ 

“For many Gecades, the wild life o' 
our Nation fougsht a losing battle with 
the advance of  civilization,”” said the 
Conecticut Senator. “It has been only 
in comparatively recent years that an 
aroused national conservation conscious- 
ness has halted the inroads made by man 
in the game, bird and fish life which once 
inhabited all our forests, fields and 
streams. 

“It is hoped that much progress in the 
conservation of wild life within these 
several projects ‘will be the result of the 
studies to be maade by the Committee. 


Program Described y 
In addition to Senator Walcott. Sena- 
tors Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri; Pittman 
(Dem.), of Navada, and McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, will make the trip. Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, the 
other Committee member, will mot be 
present because of his absence as a dele- 
gate of the United States to the one 
thousandth anniversary of the althing in 
Iceland. 
The Secretary 


of Commerce, Robert 


i P. Lamont, is expected to accompany the 


Committee on the upper Mississippi in- 
spection scheduled to begin about the 
middle of July. 

A statement by Mr. Walcott descwibing 
the three areas to be visited follows in 
fuil text: 

The upper Mississippi Wild Life Ref- 
uge was authorized a little more than a 
year ago and its development is now well 
under way. The Committee will inspect 
the accomplishments since the refuge 
was authorized amd make a study of fuy 
ture requirenents in the vicinity. — Thi 
refuge contains ower 156,000 acres of lan¢ 
and water and is the largest inthe United 
States taking in both sides of the Missis- 
sippi River for a distance of more than 
300 miles beginmming at the north just 
above Wabash im ‘Minnesota, and ending 
near Davenport, Towa, to the south. It 


ing on Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Illinois. While it was established pri- 
marily as a Sanctuary for migratory 
water fowl and fish, many varities of 
upland birds and other game come within 
its boundaries. 
Problem of Feeding Elks 

The Superior National Forest and the 
adjacent public lands designated in the 
Shipstead bill, now pending in Congress, 
will be the object of the second study to 
be made by the Committee. This vast 
forms 
the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada for many miles. It 
is an area resplendent in wild life, mumer- 
ous lakes, dashing streams and timber 
To get first-hand information¥on 


tory will be the end of this study on the 
part of the Committee this Summer. 
E}k, variously estimated at from 20,- 


; 000 to 30,000 head, roam the Jackson 


Hole and Yellowstone sections in Wvyo- 
ming, the Jackson Hole country is the 
greatest natural elk range in the coun- 
try. Yet frequently, on account of the 
size of the bands, the Winter range has 
been wholly insufficient and many 
these noble animals have starved for the 
lack of Winter food. To determine the 
best solution of this Winter forage, an 
abundance of Which is to be found in 
lower valleys. will be the object of the 
visit to this district. Much of this coun- 
try is without roads and a pack train 
will be used for days in covering the 
ground, 
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Results Deseribed 
As Medal Is Give 


Rear Admiral Pays Tribute 
To Aid Offered by Air; 
plane, Aerial Camera and 


Radio 


The Byrd expedition to the Antarctic 
accomplished its objectives and carried 
the American flag 1,000 miles farther 
south than it had been before, Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd stated on June 
20 at the Washington Auditorium, re- 
plying to an address by President Hoover 
who, on behalf of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, had presented the so- 
ciety’s special gold medal of honor to 
the explorer. 

“Such a thing satisfies the mind,” said 
Admiral Byrd. “But of deeper mean- 
ing is the fact that every man who 
started out with me has returned. Such 

@ a thing satisfies the heart.” 

“Sandstone, with a layer of highly 
carbonaceous material,” was found on 
the mountains of Antarctica, said Ad- 
miral Byrd. 

The airplane flight to the South Pole. 
which began Nov. 28, 1929, and ended 
the next day, Admiral Byrd said, drove 
home these conclusions: 

‘It emphasized the usefulness of the 
aerial mapping camera as the explorer’s 
newest tool. 

New Technique Introduced 

“It established the value of radio in 
exploration. The airplane and aerial 
mapping camera have introduced a new 
precision and speed—a new technique, 
in fact, to modern exploration. In a 
single flight, we saw more of this un- 
known continent than all previous ex- 
plorers, necessarily land-bound, could 
possibly have seen. At an altitude of 
10,000 feet, the horizon is 132. miles dis- 
tant, while the view of the foot traveler, 
owing to the earth's curvature, is nor- 
mally 5 miles.” 

Admiral Byrd pointed out what mar- 
velous properties the airplane, radio and 
aerial camera have brought to bear sep- 
arately and collectively upon the science 
of exploration. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “‘these new 
appurtenances have not yet divorced the 
explorer from primitive weapons. Dogs 
and sledges are still indispensable. With- 
out them I dare say we could not pos- 
sibly have accomplished our plans.” 

President Hoover’s address was _ pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of June 
21. Rear Admiral Byrd’s response, in 
full text, follows: 

« It is good to be back among one’s 
friends, after an absence of nearly two 
years. And it is good to find this interest 
in our work in the Antarctic, that the 
President and other distinguished guest 
should thus honor my companions and 
me. Here, indeed, is one of the true 
pleasures of being an explorer—the 
pleasure of return and the rediscovery 
of friends. 

I came here tonight with an especial 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Grosvenor, Dr. 
La Gorce, and fellow members of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. The Society 
bas always been most helpful, with scien- 
t'fic advice, sympathy and financial sup- 
port, to my various expeditions. In this 
last, the society exceeded its generosity 
of the past. Having already contributed 
$25,000 toward the support of the ex- 
pedition, it came forward at a critical 
time, subsequently, with a heartening 
gift of equal amount. 

So, if I fail to find words properly to 
express my gratitude for these things, 
you will understand, I am sure, that in 
We heart there is the greatest thankful- 


Oss, 








The Antarctic Continent is not readily 
to be understood according to ordinary 
concepts of geography. It is the last 
inhabited frontier of the world, that 
vast extent of which the sciences have 
scarcely touched. 

Hard to Envisage Antarctica 
After all, there is little in the exper- 
iences of those of us who live in temper- 
* ate climes to enable us to envisage the 

true aspects of Antarctica. Much of it 
has never been seen, much less explored. 
Its boundaries to a large extent are 
theoretical, and its area is an estimate. 
This, and its remoteness from. world 
centers, have contrived to give it a sug- 
gestion of unreality. 

No life exists there, except sojourn- 
ing penguins, gulls, seals, certain forms 
of microscopic life and the whales which 
have found in adjoining waters a last 
retreat, The only population that this 
immense continent has known is_ the 
transitory communities of exploring 
parties, and the whalers and sealers who 
have landed briefly on its coasts. 

Yet we did not suffer unduly. Not 
nearly as much, that is, as other explor- 
ing parties have suffered. Because this 
was an expedition directed toward scien- 
tific fact-finding, we took advantage of 
the experiences of our predecessors and 
the comforts provided ty modern in- 
genuity. And we proved that it is pos- 
sible for human beings to live in polar 
regions without extraordinary hardship. 

“This, in itself, is a kind of discovery, 
especially in view of the fact that of 
the 42 men who spent the Winter on the 
ice, only one—a tailor—had been south 
of New Zealand before; and not even 
ee had passed a Winter there. 

Why Trip Was Made 

“But why, it has been asked, did you 
go there? Of what use to civilization 
‘~% this lifeless continent be? 

Ever since Capt. James Cook antici- 
pated the existence of a south polar land 
mass from observations made in 1775, 
the Antarctic Continent has persisted as 
one of the great geographic mysteries. 
From time to time explorers have inves- 
tigated its coasts and interior. Two of 
them forced their way to the pole—the 
valiant Scott, who perished on the way 
back, and the rugged Amundsen, who 
recently lost his life in the far north. 

All of these expeditions contributed 
something to the accumulating knowi- 
edge of the Antartic, not knowledge 
that could be worked at once in practical 
manner, but rather knowledge that 
helps us to thrust back further the phy- 
sical and spiritual shadows enfolding 
our terrestrial existence. 

Is it not true that one of the strongest 
and most continuously sustained im- 
pulses working in civilization is that 
which leads to discovery? As long as 
any part of the world remains obscure, 
the curiosity of man must draw him 
there, as the lodestone draws the mar- 
iner’s needle, until he comprehends its 
secret. 

The United States was first repre- 
sented in the Antarctic by Capt. John 
Wilkes in 1840. We, the next Ameri- 
cans to follow, entered the area 90 years 
later. 

Various Needs of Community 

The expedition landed at the Bay of 
1% ales, Dec. 28, 1928. This was the 


rmal beginning of the expedition. Ac-| 


At the Executive Offices 


June 21, 


10:30 a. m—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon; the Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Hatfield (Rep.), 
of West Virginia called to discuss a mat- 
ter local to West Virginia. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 








tually, it was the beginning of a final 
phase, for the work of preparation ante- 
dated it by two years. 

Merely the matter of living—of set- 
ting up a self-sufficing community in the 
largest nonshop area in the world—was 
a big problem of anticipation, For Lit- 
tle America had to be a particularly flex- 
ible and durable community, capable of | 
supporting a staff of scientists, whose | 
wants were precise, dog teams, aircraft, | 
radio ‘station and the many other com- | 
plex sources of demand which such an/| 
expedition, isolated for 14 months, under 
severe conditions, rapidly creates. 

It is our belief that the expedition con- 
tributed materially to the sciences. 

Our aircraft flew approximately 7,100 
miles, in spite of poor weather conditions. 
It wat: shown that aircraft could not only | 
discover and survey new areas with great | 
rapidity, but also land parties for scien- 
tifie investigations in such areas, sur- 
veyed and investigated 2,100 miles more. | 
The total area explored, surveyed and 
investigated covers approximately 160,- 
000 square miles. 

New Land Discovered 

New land and new mountain ranges 
were discovered and a large portion of 
the Ross Ice Barrier was explored. 

Marie Byrd Land lies east of the 150th 
meridian, and so outside the Ross De- 
pendency claimed by Great Britain. It | 
was first observed on a flight, Dec. 18 | 
1928, and claimed in the name of the 
United States. 

Then, on Dec. 5, 1929, after five un 
successful attempts. we succedded in 
fiving over the theretofore impenetrable 
area on the eastern coast of Ross Sea.! 
Here, beyond the ice islands and shelf 
ice that have turned back all explorers 
since Sir James Clark Ross, we dis- 
covered, first a magnificent range of 
mountains and next, an extensive coast 
continuous with and providing access | 
to the platform of which Marie Byrd 
Land is a southern boundary. 

“Finally, the geological party, under | 
Prof. Gould, my second in command, | 
penetrated Marie Byrd Land and claimed 
it for the United States. 

Results of Investigations 

Our investigations had the result of | 
dispelling certain erroneous conceptions. | 
For example, Carmen Land, first “ob- | 
served” by Amundsen, is for a large part 
removed from the map. 

One direct result of these findings 
was to extend the boundaries of the Ross 
Shelf Ice at least 100 miles to the south- 
east. Yet another was to impart new 
significance to the theory of a low-de- 
pression connection between Ross and | 
Weddell seas. | 

Those contrary findings must not be| 
construed as reflecting unfavorably upon 
Amundsen. From our high, moving plat- 
form we were able to see things that he, | 
afoot, could not possibly see. 

As part of our program of scientific 
investigation, we flew to the South Pole, | 
starting Nov. 28, 1929, and returning on 
jthe following day. On the way in, we 
followed the unknown pass leading up 
the Liv Glacier, in attempting the very 
dificult climb to the polar plateau, and | 
thereafter followed the 171st meridian to} 
the pole. The return trip carried us} 
down <Azol Hellborg Glacier, above | 
Amundsen’'s tracks, to a supply depot |} 
near its base. We refueled there, and 
returned safely to Little America. | 

Even from our altitude, we could ob- 
serve the punishing conditions with which | 
Scott and Amundsen had to contend, and | 
our admiration for their achievements 
was intensified. | 

Conclusions From Polar Flight | 

The polar flight drove home these con- 
clusions. 

It emphasized the usefulness of the 
aerial mapping camera as the explorer’s 
newest tool. | 

It established the value of radio in| 
exploration. | 

The airplane and aerial mapping cam- 


I in | 

era have introduced a new precision and 

speed—-a new technique, in fact—to mod- 
| 


| 








ern exploration. In a single flight, we 
saw more of this unknown continent than 
all previous explorers, necessarily land- 
bound, could possibly have seen. At an 
altitude of 10,000 feet the horizon is 132 
miles distant, while the view of the foot 
traveler, owing to the earth’s curvature, 
is normally 5 miles. 

The overwhelming mass of detail that 
floods and confuses the eye of an ob- 
server as a pioneering flight is accu- 
rately and in surpassing detail pre- 
served on overlapping 
the survey camera. Such records were 
made on all important flights. We thus 
surveyed, for example, the Rockefeller 
Mountains, parts of the Ross Shelf Ice 
and the Ice Barrier, the geographic as- 
pect of which had been a most uncertain 
quantity, about 400 miles of coast ex- 
tending from Discovery Inlet eastward 
to the new range of mountains discov- 
ered on the northeastward flight, as well 
as the territory lving between our base 
and the pole, both east and west of our 
flight path. 

This last is perhaps the longest single 
strip map ever made, 1,600 miles being 
photographed without interruption, 

; In many ways radio proved its aston- 
ishing usefulness. Gould, at the plateau 
rim 400 miles away, radioed the weather 
report which enabled us to take off on 
the polar flight with assurance of suc- 
cess. By radio, I was able to direct the 


photographs of 


many units operating simultaneously in 

the field—supply ships on their voyages y 
to and from New Zealand, the airplanes | 

flying over distant areas, the dog parties 

in the interior, and to consult with my } 


ee 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 


Week Beginning June 23 





Senate 
June 23—-Foreign Relations, executive; to 
vote on reporting of London naval treaty; 
Agriculture and Forestry, hearing Walter 
G. Campbell; Judiciary, executive. 


House 

June 23—Flood control, Ohio River; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, execu- 
tive; Naval Affairs, modernization of ships. 

June 24—Judiciary, subcommittee, unem- 
ployment bill, executive; Banking and Cur- 
rency, German reparation bonds. 

June 25—Judiciary, executive; Banking 
and Currency, German reparation bonds. 

June 26—Banking and Currency, German 
reparation bonds. 


—— 
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Panics are 


only growing pains! 


Some of America’s biggest fortunes were founded in Hard Times. Will 


you reap the reward of your foresight when the Depression is over? 


HEN sstocks 


and brokers were advising customers 


seemed headed for zero 


to sell, one firm recently issued this remark- 


able bulletin: 


There 


never was a great industrial depression that 


“Panivs are but growing pains. 


was not succeeded by a revival of epochal pro- 
portions which registered the growth of the 


nation to even greater dimensions. 
Optimism—or Vision? 


This is not “optimism.” Business will not be 
“back to normal by November’”’—perhaps not 
until a year later. Mark this fact well: the 
rise from the present level will be long and 
After the recessions of 1893, 1907 


and 1919. the recoveries averaged 16 months 


cradual. 


before business attained normal volume. 


But the turn—the beginning of the re- 
And _ the 


opportunities for financial progress which the 


covery—is due, and due soon. 


next 16 months offer to the individual are 
more brilliant than they have been for nearly 


a decade. 


Where the opportunity lies 


At this moment. we are in the throes of a 


whole series of revolutionary transformations. 


Security prices are subject to new condi- 


tions. Small business units have been merged 





into big units. Industries have reached out 


into foreign markets. Production methods 


and sales methods have been revolutionized. 


American business needs. and needs desper- 
ately. executives with fresh minds and up-to- 
date equipment, men who understand these 


Men 
This 
Sub- 


stantial success will be theirs in a few short 


new forces and know how to use them. 
of this type will be richly rewarded. 


depression means opportunity to them. 


years. 


Announcing a new Course 
to meet the new conditions 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute now offers 
an entirely new executive training Course for 


men who want to be the leaders of tomorrow. 


It was prepared by the leaders of today— 
men whose authority is proved by incomes of 
$50.000, $100.000 and more. 


names of only a few of the contributors: 


Here are the 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, 
General Motors Corporation. 

F. EDSON WHITE, President, 
Armour & Company. 

HON. WILL H. HAYS, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 


BRUCE BARTON, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Advertising 
Agents. 


JOHN T. MADDEN, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. 


DR. JULIUS KLEIN, The Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


GEORGE BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 
General Electric Company. 


HUBERT T. PARSON, President, 
F. W. Woolworth Company. 


DAVID SARNOFF, President, 
Radio Corporation of America. 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL, Dean of the College of Ene 
gineering, Cornell University. ’ 


In preparing the new Course and Service 
we have drawn freely, without regard to cost, 
on the time and interest of these outstanding 
business statesmen. It is new. challenging, 
utterly unacademiec. vibrant with the hard- 


bitten energy of men whose names are magic 


in the councils of modern business. 
Send for the facts 


We have prepared a new booklet which de- 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is 


entitled “What an Executive Should Know.” 


This book will interest only mature-minded 
men. seriously interested in business educa- 
tion. We invite you to mail the coupon for 


your copy today ° 


Enrollments received by the Alexander Hamilton Institute are 35% ahead of 


last year. In bad times the smartest men prepare for making more money. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 326 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know” 
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Expected to Aid 
Farm Purchases 


Sale of New Crop Usmally 
Results in Increased Buy- 
ing, Agricultural Econo- 
mist Declares 


Present Low Price 
Is Limiting Factor 


Varied Condition of Crops and 
Marketing Complications 
Said to Make _ Estimates 
Difficult 


Marketing of the new crop of wheat, 
which has just begun and is expected to 
be in considerable volume by July 1, 
probably will result in some stimulation 
of purchases by farmers, L. A. Reynold- 
son, associate agricultural economist in 
charge of farm equipment studies for 
the Department of Agriculture, stated 
orally June 2. 

At marketing time, Mr. Reynoldson 
said, the wheat farmer who is operat- 
ing on a credit basis usually turns his 
attention first to settlement of debts in- 
curred in raising his crop. Part of the 
surplus funds left after this settlement 
often is devoted to purchases of com- 
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Wheat Marketing Marked Gain Noted in Output | 


Of Liquefied 
| Commnmece Department Rep 


Customers for 1 

A 120 per cent gain in the marketed 
production of liquefied petroleum gases | 
and an even greater increase in the num- | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1930 


Petroleum Gas 


orts 120 Per Cent Rise in’ 
Marketed Production and 35,000 Increase in 


929 Over 1928 


{cific coast territory ranged from 9.5 to 
10.5 cents, while east of the Rocky 
Mountains the price ranged from 11.3 to 


ber of customers is reported for 1929/14.5 cents per pound, according to the| 


/in a statement issued June 20 by the Bu- 
|reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. | 
The use of liquefied petroleum gas as | 
!a domestic fuel in territories not served 
by gas mains was the first important de- | 
velopment in the use of the products, but 
they are now being utilized extensively | 
by industry according to the statement. | 
Some of the uses which have received | 
special attention, it was stated, are in 
replacing gas oil in carbureting gases of 
relatively low thermal value to the re- 
quired calorific standard, as a base mate- | 
rial for manufactured gas, for the recar- 
buretion of gases to offset the loss of 
thermal value in high pressure trans- 
mission systems, to meet peak load con- 
‘ditions and as a protection against in- 
|terruptions in service, and as a source 
‘of gas supply to communities which are 
not large enough to warrant installation 
of manufactured gas plants or the ex- 
tension of distributing systems from 
nearby centers. 
| The statement, which follows in full 
text, outlines the ways in which liquefied 
petroleum gases have been applied to 
industrial activities: 
| Marketed production of liquefied petro- 
leum gases during 1929 reached a total 
of 9,925,698 gallons, an increase of 120 
per cent over the 4,522,899 gallons mar- 
keted during 1928, according to the 


modities which have been needed for| United States “ureau of Mines, Depart- 


some time, but have not been bought be- 
cause of lack of ready money. 

These comn.odities may range from a 
new dress for the housewife to a new 
automobile, and the purchases depend 
on the amount of the crop and the price 
received for it, according to Mr. Rey- 
noldson. 

Farm Equipment 

Purchase of new farm equipment does 
not usually enter into the expenditures 
from harvest funds, according to Eric 
Englund, Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and, until 
recently, in charge of the division of 
agricultural finance. 

Equipment such as combines, thresh- 
ers, and other large machinery ordinar- 
ily is bought on credit at the time o 
year when it is to be needed, with little 
regard for the immediate finances, Mr. 
Englund said. Installment payments are 
made from money received at marketing 
time, he said. This is part of the settle- 
ments referred to by Mr. Reynoldson. 

In the case of the well-to-do farmer 
who has a bank account the year around 
Mr. Reynoldson said, there is usually no 
particular stimulation of purchases at 
marketing time, since he buys what he 
needs as the need appears. The pres- 
ent low price of wheat will be a limiting 
factor on any increase of purchases, he 
added. 


Efficiency Improved 


ment of Commerce, following the com- 
pletion of a survey conducted by E. B. 
Swanson, acting chief petroleum econo- 
mist, through which the first quantita- 
tive “ita on this recent development in 
the petroleum industry have been as- 
sembled. 

Information received from representa- 
tive producers regarding shipments dur- 
ing the first five months of 1930 indi- 
leates that the rate of growth estab- 
lished during 1929 is being continued. 
Of the 1929 distribution, 113,080 gallons 
| were shipped outside the United States, 
| principally to Canada and the Hawaiian 
| Islands. 


| Background for 
Recent Developments 


The vroduction of pintsch gas, a com- 
pressed gas made by cracking oil and 
used principally as an illuminant; the | 


| 
' 


| manufacture of blaugas, a liquefied pe-.of their normal fuel supply. 


troleum gas made from gas oil; and the. 
;extraction and liquefaction on a rela- 


distance of the consumer from the source 
of supply. 

Special attention has been given to the 
utilization of liquefied petroleum gases 
in conjunction with the gas industry; to 
replace gas oil in carburetting gases of 
relatively low thermal value to the re- 


quired calorific standard; as a base ma-| 


terial for manufactured gas; for the 


recarburetion of gases to offset the loss | 


of thermal value in high pressure trans- 


|mission systems to meet peak load con- 


ditions and as a protection against in- 
terruptions in service; and as a source of 
gas supply to communities which-are not 
large enough to warrant the installation 
of manufactured gas plants or the ex- 
tension of distribution systems from 
nearby centers. Propane, butane, and 
pentane have been used for these pur- 
poses, 

The first plant employing the butane- 
air carburetion process began operations 
at Linton, Ind., in June, 1990. By the 
close of 1929, similar plants were oper- 
ating in Sheridan, Ind.; Calais, Me.; 
Watertown, S. Dak.; Mapletown, Iowa; 
Harrisonburg, Va.; North Manchester, 
Ind.; and Moorpark, Calif. 


At the end of May, 1930, additional) 


plants were operating in Shenandoah, | 
Iowa; Cleveland, Tenn.; Kerrville, Tex.; | 
Hendersonville, N. C.; Iowa; | 
Harrisburg, IIl.; and Chadron, Nebr.; 
while similar plants were under con- 
struction in Clarinda, Iowa; Columbia, 
Tenn.; Maryville, Tenn.; Eldorado, III.; 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Onset, Mass.; 


Sheldon, 


Maryville, Mo.; Goodland, Kans.; Mis-| 
| souri Valley, Iowa; Bath, Me.; Moultrie, 


Ga.; Minn.; 
Minn. 

Plans for the extension of similar 
service to a number of communities in 
California have been announced. 
experience gained in piping 
vapor to small groups of houses has 


Bemidji, and Chisholm, 
a 


been applied to distribution systems for | 


communities which are not suitable for 
the profitable operation of butane-air 
carburetion plants. 

Liquefied petroleum gases also have 
been applied to a number of industrial 
purposes. Several industrial plants have 
installed butane storage equipment as a 
standby to guard against the interruption 
Propane is 
being used as a fuel to heat the ad- 


| sorbers in iceless automatic refrigeration | 


tively small scale of some of the lighter|cars and its use in a somewhat similar 


fractions of casinghead gasoline, con- 
stitute a background, extending over ap- 
proximately half a century, for the re- 
cent developments in the commercial 
manufacture and sale of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases. 


way for cooling railroad passenger cars 
has been suggested, 
In the metal and 


allied industries, 


liquefied gases are being used for heat |} 


treating, hardening, annealing, gas car- 
burizing, enameling, core baking, metal 


In the present stage, the natural gaso-; cutting, forging and similar operations. 


| line extracted from natural gas is the | i 
principal source of the lighter hydro- , used for operating collar and cuff press- | 
carbons suitable for liquefied petroleum ; 


In commercial laundries, these gases are 


ing machines, mangles, hand irons and 


Recent improvements in efficiency of | gas manufacture, although the refinery; Washing machines, while in the food in- 


farming will offset to some extent the 
effect of low prices, according to Nor- 


| gases resulting from various oil dis- 
tillation processes constitute a potential 
| source. 


man J. Wall, of the division of agricul- 
tural finance. Eliminating other factors| The need of petroleum refiners for 
than the price of wheat from considera-| more stable grades of natural gasoline 
tion, there probably will not be the | necessitated the removal of more vola- 
same ill effects from the low price that) 
there would have been in 1914, he said.{oline. This was accomplished originally 
He cited the introduction of the com-|by “weathering,” in which the major 
bined harvester and thresher in the! portion of these volatile fractions was 
Southwest, which has reduced costs, and | lost, but in recent years the use of frac- 
the greater diversification of products | tioning columns for the separation of 


tile fractions of the raw casinghead gas- | 


in the Northwest. 

Crop conditions are so varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and factors 
affecting wheat marketing are so com- 
plicated that it is almost impossible 
to estimate the future of the market, 
G. A. Collier, in charge of market news 


service on grain, hay, feed, rice, and | 


broom corn, Department of Agriculture, 
stated orally June 20. From the stand- 
point of old crop suplies, however, he 
said, prospects are probably more favo?- 
able than last year. 

The first car of new crop wheat was 
received in Kansas City June 10, he said, 
which is the earliest since 1901, when a 
car was received on the same date. The 
car this year graded No. 2 hard winter, 
14 per cent moisture and 13% per cent 
protein, a high content of protein con- 
sidering the moisture. 

The question of premiums for high 
protein content, he said, will depend on 
the general condition of the crop. If a 
large percentage is of high protein con- 
tent, there probbaly will be no premium, 
while if a small per cent has a high 
protein content, premiums will be paid. 

The brightest point in the outlook for 
the wheat farmer, according to Mr, Col- 
lier, is the Argentine situation. The 
supply in Argentina is estimated to be 
100,000,000 bushels smaller than last 
year. However, there have been in- 
creases in the estimates for other coun- 
tries, he said, notably India, which may 
offset the Argentine reduction. 


It is too early in the season to tell the| 


prospects for spring wheat, according to 
Elmer J. Working, in charge of the 


grain unit of the division of statistical | 


and historical research of the Depart- 
ment. Marketing prospects are there- 
fore uncertain, since there no ade- 
quate indication of the supply which 
may be expected. The winter wheat 
crop has been estimated to be 8 per cent 
less than last year, however, he pointed 
out. 


Is 


. 


Census Results Announced 
For Cities in Many States 


Cities that have registered gains in 
the 1930 census, as compared 
enumeration of 10 years ago, 
were reported 
reau of the Census, included Louisville, 
Ky., which grew from 234,891 to 307,808 
inhabitants, it was stated. 

Gains were reported also for Toledo, 
Ohio, 243,164 to 290,787; Youngstown, 
Ohio, 132,358 to 170,004; Tacoma, Wash., 
96,965 to 106,837; Aberdeen, Wash., 15,- 
337 to 21,718; Vancouver, Wash., 12,637 
to 15,759. 

Brawley, in the Imperial Valley of 
California, showed a gain from 5,389 to 
10,437, but Vallejo, a city of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, showed a decrease from 16,845 
to 14,385. Vallejo is the only California 
city of more than 10,000 population for 
which a decrease has been reported up 
to this time. 

The following six cities in Illinois re- 
ported gains: Blue Island, 41,424 to 
16,509; Calumet City, 12.276; Chicago 
Heights, 19,653 to 22,311; Harvey, 9,216 
to 16,388; LaGrange, 6,525 to 10,102; 
Quincy, 35,978 to 39,221. 

Augusta, Me., reported a gain from 
14,114 to 17,189. 


and that 


with the | 


on June 21 by the Bu. | 


the fractions has permitted their recov- | 


ery and utilization for domestic and in- 
| dustrial purposes. These lighter hydro- 
|carbons occupy the intermediate zone | 
| between the so-called permanent gases 
‘and liquids. They remain in liquid form 
|when under pressure but are gases at 
j}atmospheric pressure and normal tem- 
peratures. Consequently, they may be 
stored and transported as liquids under | 


}and cylinders and used as gases at at- 
mospheric pressure. 

| Propane and the butanes form the 
compounds in the liquefied petroleum 
gases now definitely established, but pen- 
tane, a liquid at average temperatures, 
was included in the survey to the extent 
that it is marketed for purposes similar 
to the two lighter fractions. 


Annual Production 
| In Gallons Since 1922 


The record of the production of lique- 
fied petroleum gases may be extended 
{as far back as 1912, when blaugas was 
established as a commercial product, but, 
|as such a record would in part indi- 
|cate the operations of individual com- 
| panies, the record of marketed produc- 
tion is extended only through 1922, the 
period during which three or more com- 
panies were annually engaged. The an- 
nual marketed production of liquefied 
| petroleum gases in gallons is given in 
the following table: 

1922 

1923 

1924 
} 1925. 
| 1926 
1927 


222,641 
276,863 
376,488 
403,674 
465,085 
= 1,091,005 
1928 ... 4,522,899 
1929 i, 9,925,698 
The use of liquified petroleum gas as 
a domestic fuel in territories not served 
by gas mains was the first important de- 
velopment in the use of the products. 
Propane, self-vaporizing at temperatures 
above minus 40 degrees F. and with a 
heating value of approximately 2,500 
B. t. u. per cubie foot, is mose widely 
used for this purpose. 
| system of service, two cylinders of fuel 
| are installed in a special cabinet outside 
| the customer’s residence and the gas is 
| piped through a regulator to the appli- 
ances. Upon the exhaustion of 
cylinder, the second is turned on and the 
empty cylender is returned to the bulk 
station to be recharged. 
In the one-drum service, a single cylin- 


der is furnished the customer. This cylin- | 


der is periodically charged from a service 
| truck, the cylinder being weighed before 
| and after charging, and the customer 
is billed for the actual amount of fuel 
|used. Cylinders ate of several different 
sizes—25, 35, 40, 50, 60, 88, 100 and 150 
pounds—but the more common sizes are 


| 60 and *00 pounds. 


| Number of Customers 
| More Than Doubles 


The number of customers served with 
“bottled gas” increased from about 20,- 
000 in 1928 to approximately 55,000 in 
1929, according to the reports submitted 
to the Bureau of Mines during the sur- 
vey. Although all States were included 
in the national distribution of this fuel. 
the major portion of consumers were 
in the north Atlantic and north cen- 
tral States, California, and the southern 
States of the Atlantic seaboard. The 


In the two-drum | 


one | - 
| May is reported by the Federal Reserve | 


dustries, they have been applied to the 
| canning of milk, fruits and vegetables 


jand the roasting of coffee and peanuts. | 


| Other Places Where 
| Propane Is Used 
In 


school, industrial 


|izers and, in industrial plants, for heat- 


ing soldering irons, bench furnaces, for | 
| 


heat-treating small tools and for melt- 
|ing of soft metals, such as copper, brass, 
bronze and lead. 
cations include glass annealing and the 


burning of ceramic ware; for singeing, | 
irying and heating calendar rolls in tex- | 
tile mills; for heating type-melting pots | 
jin printing plants; glass blowing and 


| 


| working; carbonizing radio tube plates; 
lead burning and the production of dis- 


as a refrigerant in gas-fired refrigera- 
| tors; for pilot lights on oil and pulverized 
|coal burners; for paint burning; for in- 
|cubator heating and egg candling; pre- 
|heating for welding; and the operation 
| of heavy-duty cooking equipment in 
|dining cars and boats. The industrial 
application of these liquefied gases is 
| being extended continually through ex- 
| perimental studies. 


| In its survey of the liquefied petroleum | 


gas industry, the Bureau of Mines re- 


ceived the complete cooperation of the | 


following producers: Bradford Gasoline 
Company, Bradford, Pa.; Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y.; 


| burgh Pa.; Lone Star Gas Company, 
1915 Wood Street, Dallas, Tex.; Mars 
|Company, Oil City, Pa.; Northwestern 


|Blaugas Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Philfueis | 


| Company, General Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; Shell Oil Company, San Fran- 


jcisco, Calif.; Shell Petroleum Corp., Sheii | 


Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, El Dorado, Kans.; Sloan and Zook 
Company, Kane, Pa.; Standard Gasoline 
| Company, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
|cisco, Calif.; and Viking Gasoline Corpo- 
|ration, Charleston, W. Va. 

A list of marketers of liquefied pe- 
|troleum gases, including the location of 
main and branch offices, territory served 
and date on which distribution was be- 
gun, is available and copies may be had 


Division, United States Buread of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

Marked Increase Noted 

In Anthracite Employment 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 21.—A_notice- 





and wage payments between April and 


|Bank of Philadelphia. Wages and the 
number of workers are both below the 
figure for a year ago, however, 

The statement of the reserve bank 
| follows in full text: 

Anthracite employment and wage pay- 
ments showed a noticeable increase be- 
tween April and May, according to in- 
dexes compiled by the department 


|phia Federal Reserve Bank on the basis 
of figures reported to the anthracite bu- 
}reau of information by 143 collieries em- 
| ploying about 96,000 workers with a 
|weekly pay roll exceeding $3,000,000. 
| These indexes show that collieries em- 
|ployed over 11 per cent more workers 
}in May than in April and paid out in 
| Wages nearly 32 per cent more, In com- 
parison with a . ear ago, however, wage 
disbursements were 1.4 per cent less and 
the number of workers was fewer by 
almost 12 per cent. 

The employment index in May stood 
at about 95 per cent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age and the pay roll index was 84.2 
per cent of the average wage payments 


price per pound to consumers in the Pa-|in 1923-25, 
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INDIAN LIFE ON DESERT IN THE SOUTHWEST 


& 


Department of the Interior. 


Papago Indians, members of a tribe living on according to in 


The | 
propane | 


| desert land in Southern Arizona, 


Letter to Senator Watson 


certain added expense by certain amend- 
ments to previous legislation. 
Increase of Taxation Predicted 
“Mr. Mellon states that the passage 
|of this legislation implies positive in- 
crease of taxation at the next session of 
Congress. 


“It does not appear that these bills | 


even represent the real views of the 
various veterans’ organizations. The 
American Legion, after careful study 
as to what they considered the needs of 
their fellow veterans, proposed legislatior. 
which would require an additional annual 





|expenditure of $35,000,000 per annum. | 


Thus these measures which are before 
| Congress represent an implied increase 
|in expenditure of from three to ten 
times what these veterans themselves 
consider would be just. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and other organizations 
have contended for measures differing 


together with their crude, roofless home. 
| Papagos are undernourished in their desert abode, 


| President Says Veterans’ Bill 
Would Increase Tax Burden 


are here shown, 
The 


Also States That Proposed | 


Legislation Would Create Inequalities Among | 
Veterans and Dangers to Public | 


| 
and on this Department’s estimates of | 
| receipts, which, I may add, are predi- 
cated on a not unhopeful attitude in| 
respect of future business developments, | 
the present indications are that the Gov- | 
ernment will close the fiscal year 1931 
with a deficit of over $100,000,000. If 
the reduced income tax raté is to be re- 
tained and made applicable to 1930 in- 
comes, present estimates forecast a 
deficit of approximately $180,000,000. 
| These figures are, of course, exclusive of 
any additional burdens to be imposed by 
new legislation. 

“T think I should call your attention 
to the fact that these figures are based | 
on the assumption that interest pay- 
ments to be made by foreign govern- | 
ments in accordance with existing debt 
|settlement agreements will be paid in| 
United States Government securities, as 


Department ,of the Interior. 
men, and the Government is seeking to induce 
them to move to more productive areas. 


and_ hospital | 
|laboratories, propane is being used for | 
| operating burners, hot plates and steril- | 


entirely from those now proposed. |they have almost universally been paid 

“General Hines has pomted out that|in the past, rather than in cash, thus 
'this legislationg goes far beyond imme-| constituting an automatic reduction of 
diate necessities and that of even morejour national debt, but not making these 
importance, it creates grave inequalities, |payments available for current expendi- 
injustices, and discriminations among tures. Even when foreign interest pay- 
vetezans resulting from the methods! ments have been made in cash, the Treas- 
adopted or extended in these bills, and|ury up to the present time has been in 
creates future dangers to both the public = 


Other industrial appli- | 


. . | tilled water at battery service stations; | 
| pressure in special cars, tanks, wagons, | tery rvice stati P 


| hotels, clubs, restaurants, road stands, | 


Str Hope Construction & Re- | 
| fining Co., 545 William Penn Way, Pitts- | 


upon request to the Petroleum Economies | 


able increase in anthracite employment | 


of | 
statistics and research of the Philadel- | 


|and the veterans. The very fact that the 


| veterans’ associations have themselves 
been during the past six months of many 
minds upon these questions indicates 
their extreme difficulty. There certainly 
comes from it all the conclusion that we 
| should either have a sound plan now or 
| should have more time for determination 





lof national policy upon established prin- 
| ciples in dealing with these questions for 
|the future. We must arrive at such a 
| basis as will discharge our manifest na- 
| tional obligation with equity among vet- 
|erans and to the public. 

“I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
There are cases of veterans who are in 
need of help today who are suffering and 
to whom J earnestly wish to see gener- 
|ous treatment given. But these situa- 
tions do not reach anything like the di- 
mensions of those measures. 

“We have stretched government expen- 
ditures in the budget beginning July 1st 
to the utmost limit of our possible re- 
ceipts, and have even incurred a _proba- 
ble deficit principally for the relief of un- 
employment through expansion of public 
construction. Every additional dollar of 
;expenditure means an additional dollar 
in taxes. This is no time to increase the 
tax burden of the country. I recognize 
that such considerations would carry but 
little weight with our people were the 
needs of our veterans the issue, 
were we dealing with sound measures; 
but as General Hines presents, there are 
conclusive reasons for opposing an un- 
sound measure which is against the best 
interests of the veterans themselves and 
places an unjustified load upon the tax- 
payers at a time when every effort should 
‘be made to lighten it. 
| “I do not believe that just criticism or 
opposition should arise to such sugges- 
|tions upon full understanding of the sit- 
luation for I know that the great body 


'of.patriotie men who served in the Worl 
War themselves recognize that there are 
limits to expenditure and there are prin- 
lciples that should be adhered to if we 
lare not to prejudice their interest both 
|as veterans and citizens. 

| “Yours faithfully, 

“HERBERT HOOVER.” 


The full text of the letter of Secre- 

tary Mellon to the President follows: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
;ington, June 21, 1930. 

“My dear Mr. President: I have your 
|memorandum stating that the Director 
of the Veterans Bureau estimates the 
|cost in the fiscal year 1931 of H. R. 10381, 
as amended and reported by the Senate 
|Finance Committee, to be $102,000,000 
land the ultimate cost to be $225,000,000 
annually. You ask me to give you my 
| best judgment as to whether receipts for 
the fiscal year 1931 will be adequate to 
|support this additional burden. I regret 
to say that they will not. 


“You appreciate, of course, the very | 


great difficulty of estimating revenue 
12 months in advance, particularly when 
|as under our system the Government de- 
pends so largely on one form of tax, the 
yncome tax, which is directly susceptible 
to fluctuations in business conditions. 
absolutely accurate estimate would pre- 
suppose our ability to forecast general 
business conditions over the period of the 
next 12 months, and this is obviously im- 
possible, 
| “Based 


on estimates of expenditures 


Committees of Congress and the various | 


and | 


1 December. 


An | 


la position to applv them to the reduction 
| of our national debt. 

“This policy has been so well estab- 
rlished over the course of years, and is 


| manifestly so sound, that foreign repay- | 
|ments, both principal and interest, have | 
|come to be looked upon as definitely ear- | 
marked for the reduction of our war} 
debt. Moreover, whether these interest | 
| payments are to be made in securities or 
{cash is dependent on conditions wholly | 
| without our control. We are not justified, 
| therefore, in budgeting upon the assump- | 
tion that they will be made in cash. But | 
assuming that they are, and assuming | 
jthat our Goyernment is willing to set! 
|aside its well-considered and established | 
|program of debt reduction, even then} 
|[ cannot give you any assurance at the} 
present time, and without taking into 
consideration new burdens, that we can 
|retain the 1 per cent reduction and not 
incur the danger of a deficit. 

“But if $100,000,000 or more is to be 
| added to the expenditures already in 
sight, it is perfectly apparent that the | 
| 1928 income tax rates must be restored, | 
and I should not be quite fair to the mem- 
bers of both Houses and to the tax- | 
| Payers of the United States if I did not 
| point out at this time that this increased 
| burden may necessitate even higher rates 
bony provided for in the 1928 Revenue 
Act. 

“In the present state of business, ac- 


| 
} 


companied as it must be by an inevitable | 


|reduction in the national income, the 
| Treasury Department is vitally interested 


|in not definitely closing the door to the! 


| possibility of retaining the reduced tax 
rates now in existence. In spite of the 
| figures above quoted, I am still hopeful 
that conditions may have shown such im- 
provement by December as to justify my 
recommending to you and to the Con- 
| gress a renewal of the action taken last 
The present estimates do not 
indicate that this is possible, but this 
does not mean that we should put our- 
selves in such a position as to preclude 
| the possibility should events take a favor- 
|able course. 

| “In this connection, I think it is ap- 
propriate to remind you of what this 1 
| per cent reduction means to the income 
taxpayer, and particularly to the income 
taxpayer with a moderate income. 

“If the 1 per cent reduction is not 
| retained, approximately 2,095,000 tax- 
| payers with net income of $10,000 or less 
will pay during the calendar year 1931 
approximately $28,000,000 more than 
|they would otherwise pay, thus losing 
| the benefit of a 56 per cent reduction. If 


we take taxpayers with net incomes of, 


| $7,000 or less they will lose the benefit 
| of a 66 per cent reduction in taxes. It 
will be remembered that about two-thirds 
of the tax reduction benefit to individuals 
was accorded to taxpayers with net in- 
comes of $25,000 or less. 

“In so far as corporations are con- 
cerned, if the rate is restored to 12 per 
cent they will lose the benefit of ap- 
proximately a $90,000,000 reduction in 
|their income taxes—at a time when the 
|Government should endeavor to relieve 
|rather than to increase the burdens on 
industry. 

“In conclusion, I can answer your 
question by stating that legislation in- 
creasing the expenditures for 1931 by 
$100,000,000 and more over and above 
expenditures as now estimated by the 
Budget Director, will necessitate the re- 


| furnished by the Director of the Budget (| storatio nof rates applicable to 1931 in- 


formation made available at the 
They are good work- 


come to the rates provided for in the 
Revenue Act of 1928, and it is probable 
that such increased expenditures may 
call for even higher taxes in order to 


| maintain a balanced budget. 


“In fairness to the country I feel that 
the Congress should be informed that 
if expenditures are further increased 
now, taxes must be in December. 

“Faithfully yours, 

“A. W. MELLON.” 


Coal Subsidies Provided 
By Dominion of Canada 
By orders in council, the Dominion 


government provides for a subsidy of 50 
cents a ton on Saskatchewan lignite and 


;One-eighth of a cent per ton-mile on 


coal mined in Alberta or in the Crows 
Nest Pass district of British Columbia 
shipped to the province of Manitoba be- 


tween June 1, 1930, and May 31, 1931, ; 


according to a telegraphic despatch from 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, 
Ottawa, to the Department of Commerce. 

The subsidiaries apply to all coal used 


|for industrial purposes but not for rail- 


way or domestic purposes. 
In 1929 Manitoba and Head of the 
Lakes had available for ‘consumption 2,- 


484,691 tons of bituminous coal and 95,- 


cite was imported and 1,638,245 tons of 
| bituminous coal imported, Canadian prov- 


jinces furnishing 851,933 tons of bitumi- | 


| nous coal. A small tonnage was ex- 

ported. It is about 870 miles from Crows 
=— Pass district to Winnipeg, Mani- 
| toba, 


Petitions Filed in Montana 
| To Revise Workmen’s Act 


State of Montana: 
Helena, June 21. 
Petitions for the proposed initiative 

workmen’s compensation measure (V U. 

S. Daily 1188) are being filed with the 

secretary of state from various sections 

of Montana. The total number of sig- 

natures required on the petitions is 15,- 

000 and the final date for filing is July 3. 
Some petitions already filed have been 

withdrawn, according to information 
from the state department, while in 
other cases statements have been filed 
withdrawing a considerable number of 
the signatures. 


. 


Amendment Accepted 


To Rail Merger Plan 


Change Would Conditionally 
Extend I. C. C. Power 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has agreed 
to insert an amendment in the rewritten 
Couzens res lution (S. J. Res. 161) ex- 
tending the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve rail- 
road mergers, which would authorize the 
Commission in approving mergers to pro- 
tect communities in which workshops and 
offices of railroad companies are main- 
tained. 

At the same time 15 members repre- 
senting eight northwestern States op- 
posing the action of the House Commit- 
tee in redrafting the original Couzens 
resolution, met in conference on the sub- 
ject, Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
Red Cloud, Minn., stated orally. 

The original resolution would suspend 
the power of the Commission to approve 
mergers until Mar. 4, 1931. 

Mr. Knutson said that “it was the 
unanimous consent of the meeting that 
the Committee revision was entirely un- 
| satisfactory and failed to meet the aims 
lof the original resolution.” 

Asked if the Representatives who at- 
tended intend to filibuster unless the 
original measure is considered by the 
House, Mr. Knutson said: 

“The group that met today speaks for 
about 100 Members of the House, and 
I have been informed that other mem- 
bers from several large eastern States 
would join the movement to block ad- 
journment until satisfactory legislation 
is enacted. He said that the group op- 
posing the action of the House Commit- 
tee probably will join with members of 
the House who are insisting on final dis- 
position of veterans legislation and re- 
strictive immigration. Congress prob- 
ably will be in session all Summer,” he 
| said, 


Condition Outlined 

| The so-called Rayburn resolution by 
Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex.. which the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
adopted June 20, follows in full text: 

As a condition of its approval of any 
such acquisition or consolidation (1) the 
Commission is authorized to require that 
hardships or losses imposed upon any 
employes ag a result of such acquisition 
or consolidation shall be minimized, and 
(or) compensated for by the carriers 
involved, so far as the Commisison de- 
, termines that it is just and reasonable 
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Results Described 
As Medal Is Given 


Rear Admiral Pays Tribute 
To Aid Offered by Air- 


plane, Aerial Camera and 


Radio 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
representative, Capt. Bailey, in New 
York. Daily news reports also were 
filed by the New York Times representa- 
tive, Mr. Russell Owen. 

I recall my emotions when McKinley, 
| flying high above the Rockefeller Moun- 
| tains, asked me by radio at Little Amer- 
| ica whether he might photograph them. 

This was a directive power no other ex- 
plorer has possessed. 

How New Agencies Helped 

What marvelous. properties these 

three agencies—the airplane, radio and 
jaerial camera—have brought to bear, 
|separately and collectively, upon the 
science of exploration. The astonish- 
ment I have when I realize this prog- 
ress has come within five years must 
be shared by many friends present to- 
night. It was 1925 when I went to the 
Arctic, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and the Navy, 
as a pioneer in the use of aircraft in 
exploration. And many thoughtful per- 
sons said I would fail because airplanes 
were unreliable and polar conditions too 
severe, 

Nevertheless. these new appurtenances 
have not yet divérced the explorer from 
primitive weapons. Dogs and sledges ar 

| still indispensable. Without them, I dar 
|Say we could not possibly have accom- 
|plished our plans. One of the most 
important single efforts of the expedi- 
| tion was the journey of the geological 
party to the polar plateau. This was 
the longest trip ever made for pureiy 
geological investigation, into the most 
important area, geologically, still left 
to the scientist. Gould and his party 
| made this 1,300-mile trip with dog teams, 
and it was eminently successful. 

By means of dog teams we transferred 
; 650 tons of equipment around treacher- 

ous ice from our ships to Little America. 
| We used them effectively in laying down 
400 miles of emergency depots for the 
polar flight. Even if aircraft now com- 
mands polar skies, the dog team is still 
master of the trail—is still essential. 

Lack of time does not permit of com- 
plete analysis of the scientific accom- 
plishments of the expedition, which, it 
will be understood, must require exten- 
sive definition. This work covered many 
departments and yielded valuable knowl- 
edge. 

Some Scientific Results 
For example, the meteorological work 

included investigations of both surface 
and upper air conditions. This study, 
which was carried on unbrokenly, day 
and night, during our 14 months’ stay on 
| the ice, will prove, when the final report 
is drafted, an important contribution to 
meteorology. For it will .how the extent 
and nature of the influence of Antarctic 


| 168 tons of anthracite. All of the anthra-, weather conditions upon those prevailing 


in southern latitudes, and perhaps upon 
world weather. 

A continuous record was made of 
;magnetic elements. The auroral record 
jis extensive, and when correlated with 
;magnetic radio findings should yield 
| very interesting data. We made obser- 
| vations of other conditions which vitally 
|affect all radio transmission in the 
Southern Hemisphere which must trav- 
erse Antarctica. The 
| oceanographer studied conditions falling 
| into their departments. 
| It is, of course, impossible to announce 
at this time a report on the findings of 
Prof. Gould, as much of his material 
must be given precise petrographic 
study in the laboratory. But Gould’s 
message, flashed by radio from Mount 
Nansen, may perhaps give a hint of their 
importance. He found sandstone, with a 
layer of highly carbonaceous material, 
on the mountain. 

“No symphonies I have ever heard,” 
Gould radioed, “no work of art I have 
viewed with awe, ever gave me quite 
the thrill I had when I picked up that 
rock and found it sandstone. Here was 
what I had come all the way to Ant- 
arctica to find.” 

Full Report in Fall 

A report covering all scientific studies 
made by the expedition will be published 
in the Fall, and I have instructed the 
scientific staff to begin work on it at 
once. It appears now that these re- 
ports shall fill three volumes. 

This report will disclose exactly what 
we accomplished in the Antarctic. 

The motion pictures which you are 
about to see—doubtless are now impa- 
tient to see—will show exactly how we 
accomplished it. 

I have, for myself, this closing 
'thought—a thought that has been with 
me since the City of New York put out 
from the Bay of Whales, in February, 
and headed for home. It is this: That 
the expedition accomplished its objec- 
tives and carried the American flag 
1,000 miles farther south than _ it 
had been before is a cause of pride to 
me. 

Such a thing satisfies the mind. 

But of deeper meaning is the fact thee 
every man who started out with me has 
returned—that we left not a single man 
on the ice—that every one is here to- 
night. 

Such a thing satisfies the heart. 


physicist and 
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Obsolescence of Machinery 
And Style Are Contrasted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ical obsolescence in any group of knit- 
ting machines.” 

In adapting machinery equipment to 
produce the most salable goods the manu- 
facturer faces a great number of prac- 
tical problems “which only he, knowing 
his markets and the possibilities of and 
costs of production on the machines he 
already possesses and of those he can 

' buy, can solve.” 

Mr. Southworth suggested “a simple 
catechism” which might be made use of 
by knitting plants in determining what, 
if any, disposition is to be made of their 
machines. This he referred to as the 

| ABC of a scientific machine policy. 
Ct 
and in the public interest to do so, and 
| (2) the Commisison shall determine what 
‘is just and reasonable and in the public 
interest with regard to any losses sus- 
tained by reason of the change of loca- 
tion of offices or shops where such losses 
+ arise under a contract for value, a bond 
issue or any provision of law with re- 
spect to the location of general offices 
or shops of any carrier involved in such 
| acquisition or consolidation. 
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New Unit Method Government Efforts to Prevent 


Used to Evaluate Use of Inferior Ether Described _— 


Radio Facilities 


Engineers of Commission 
Start Analysis of Entire 
Broadcast Spectrum With 
Revised “‘Yardstick” 


Pursuant to the new unit method of 
evaluating broadcasting facilities dis- 
tributed among the States and zones, the 
engineering division of the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission now is engaged in an 
analysis of the entire broadcast spec- 
trum, it was stated orally June 20 at the 
Commission. This analysis will show 
precisely the distribution of broadcast- 
ing facilities, by units, among the five 
radio zones into which the Nation 
divided, and among the States and Terri- 
tories. 

The unit system has been adopted, it 
was explained, as a more appropriate 
‘vardstick” of broadcasting. It will en- 
dite the Commission more effectively to 
appraise the allocation of stations, 
power, and hours of operation through- 
out the country, as is required under the 
Davis equalization amendment to the 
radio act of 1927. which requires the 
equal distribution of radio facilities 
among the States and the five radio 
zones, according to population. 

The unit plan was adopted by the 
Commission in a general order (No. 92), 
on June 17. The order itself was made 
available June 20. Under this plan the 
first category of station—a full-time sta- 
tion using 5,000 watts or more power on 

=~ exclusive channel—is evaluated at five 
Waits. A 1,000-watt station with two or 
more stations operating simultaneously 
on a common frequency is rated at one 

unit. The various other classes of sta- 
tions are calculated in units or fractions 
of units accordingly. The full text of 
the general order follows: 
Provisions of General Order 

Whereas, the act of Congress ap- 
proved Mar. 28, 1928, entitled “An act 
continuing for one year the powers and 
authority of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion under the radio act of 1927, and for 
other purposes,” provides and declares 
that “The people of all the zones es- 
tablished by section 2 of this act (radio 
act of 1927) are entitled to equality of 
radio broadcasting service, both of trans- 
mission and of reception,” and 

Whereas, said act, approved Mar. 28, 
1928, above referred to, also provides 
and requires that “in order to provide 
said equality the licensing authority shall 
as nearly as possible make and maintain 

sn equal allocation of broadcasting li- 
gecnses, of bands of frequency or wave 
yengths, of periods of time for operation, 
and of station power,” and 

Whereas, it was the intent and_pur- 
pose of Congress to secure an equal dis- 
tribution of radio broadcasting, service, 
both of transmission and of reception 
between the five zones aforesaid, and 

Whereas, it necessary, in order to 
make and maintain such equal alloca- 
tion between said five zones and fairly 
and equitably between the States and 
within each of the zones, that the Com- 
mission determine the value of stations 
of various classes or of various powers 
in effecting such allocation, and 

Whereas, the Commission has sought 
and obtained the best advice and infor- 
mation available and has given much 
time to an intensive study to such values 
of stations of various powers, and 

Whereas, the Commission, through its 
engineers and from studies made by the 
Commission, has considered all the ele- 
ments required by Congress to be con- 
shdered, and has allowed the paramount 
intent and purpose of the act of Mar. 
28, 1928, above referred to, to control, 

i. e., “that the people of all the zones 
* * * are entitled to equality of radio 
broadcasting service, both of transmis- 
sion and of reception,” and 
Unit Valuation of Stations 

Whereas, it has been found that, ac- 
cording to the broadcasting service ren- 
dered to the people of each zone and of 
the States within each zone by stations 

various classes, both of transmission 
‘and of reception, each class of station 1s 
of the following value in units, to wit: 
A. For full time station: F 

‘(1) Stations of a power of five kilo- 
watts or more, one station only operating 
on the channel at night, five units. 

(2) Stations of a power of five kilo- 
watts or more, two stations operating 
simultaneously on a common frenquency 
and separated by 2,000 miles or more, 
four units. ; 

(3) Stations of a power of five kilo- 
watts or more, two or more stations op- 
erating on a common frequency and sta- 
tions separated by less than 2,000 miles, 
two units. ; 

(4) Stations of a power of one kilo- 
watt, two or more stations operating 
simultaneously on a common frequency, 
one unit. 

(5) Stations with 500 watts power with 
more than two stations operating simul- 
taneously on a common frequency, 0.6 
unit. 

(6) Stations with 250 watts power with 
more than two stations operating simul- 
taneously on a common frequency, 0.4 
unit. 

(7) Stations with 100 watts power 01 
less, with two or more stations per zone 
operating simultaneously on a common 
frequency, 0.2 unit. 

48. Day Stations: 

(1) Stations of a power of 5 kilowatts 
operating during daylight hours” only 
simultaneously with stations of class 
A(y, above 1.5 units. 

(2) Stations of a power of 
watts operating during daylight 
only 0.75 units. 

(3) Stations of a power of 1 kilowatt 
operating during daylight hours only 
0.5 unit. 

(4) 500 watt, 250 watt, or 100 watt 
stations operating during daylight hours 
only, one-half values given for corre- 
sponding full time stations above. 

Excess Power Stations 

C. Full Time Stations Having Excess 
Day Power: 

All stations shall have their values in 
units based on one-half the units for full 
time stations of same power as the sta- 
¢ians have at night plus the value in 
units for a day station of the same 
power as the station has in day time as 
follows: 

One kilowatt night 2% kilowatts day 
equal, 1.25 units; 500 watts night 1 kil- 
owatt day equal, 0.8 unit; 250 watts 
night 500 watts day equal, 0.5 unit; 100 
watts night 250 watts day equal, 0.3 unit. 

D. Limited Time Stations: 

For stations of more than 5 kilowatts 
the value of units will be the same for 
all powers. The units wil be based on 
5 units. The units for each station will 
therefore be 2.5 for day operation plus 
2.5 times hours used between 6 p. m, 
and 12 yp. m., local time, divided by 12, 

Stations over 5 kilowatts operating 1 
night hour, 2.7 units; 2 night hours, 2.9 
unis; 3 night hours, 3.1 units. 


is 


is 


2.5 


kilo- 
hours 


Transcript of Testimony Before Senate Committee Reveals 


Steps Taken When 


Tendency of Drug 


To Decompose Was Discovered 


Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the 

Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, 
appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
June 18 in answer to charges brought 
by H. W. Ambruster, New York drug 
importer, that the Administration 
has been lax in its enforcement of the 
food and drugs act. (A summary of 
his testimony was printed in the 
issue of June 19 and excerpts fron 
the transscript of his testimony re- 
lating to tthe marketing of fluid 
lating to the marketing of fluid ex- 
tract of ginger were printed in the 
issue of June 21.) 
Excerpts from the transcript of 
Mr. Campbell's testimony relating to 
the charge of laxity in supervising 
the marketing of ether are presented 
herewith as follows: 


Tendency of Ether 
To Decompose Studied 


Mr. Campbell: The next question I 
want to take up is with regard to ether. 
The pharmacopoeial requirements for 
ether call for freedom from aldehyde or 
peroxide. Within possibly 10 years after 
the first use of ether as an anesthetic 
it was known to have a tendency to de- 
compose. The Pharmacopoeia itself, since 
1905, has carried a test for aldehyde and 
the 9th Revision, of 1916, also carried a 
test for both aldehyde and peroxide, * * 
There is no question but that these de- 
composition bodies will develop in ether 
which has been subjected to unfavorable 
circumstances for its preservation and 
they will also develop in ether which 
has been kept under most favorable cir- 
cumstances, 

Senator Copeland: That 
sensus of opinion? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes. No one knows 
what the cause is. We began a general 
survey of anesthetic products, chloreform 
and ether, which culminated in an inten- 
sive investigation by us of the qual- 
ity of the ether on the market in 
1925. We found then that large 
quantities of ether were being used for 
anesthetic purposes containing aldehyde 
and peroxide. We immediately instituted 
seizures, We did that notwithstanding 
the knowledge that we possess that that 
ether was as good so far as it could be 
determined, as the ether which had been 
in use for years, or perhaps ever since 
ether was used for anesthetic purposes 
but the presence of aldehydes and perox- 
ides was proscribed by the Pharmacopoeia 
and we had a legal obligation to take ac- 
tion under the food and drugs act. We 
seized the ether of practically every 
ether manufacturing concern in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Hatfield. 
In 1926. 
Mr. Campbell. In 1927 
part of 1926 the ether manufacturers 
came to Washington and stated that 
they themselves did not know what was 
responsible for the development of alde- 
hydes and peroxides and that they them- 
selves were as careful in the manufac- 
ture of their ether as they could be. 
They asked that we suspend institution 
of prosecution and said that they would 
address themselves to an intensive study 
for the determination of the cause of the 
appearance of aldehydes and peroxides. 


Proposal Regarded 
Beneficial for Public 


We considered that request that they 
made and considered it in this light. It 
was impossible to reach any conclusion 
about the date when peroxide or alde- 
hyde would develop in the ether that we 
found on the market containing these 
products. We made the seizures with- 
out knowledge of when the adulterated 
condition had occurred. If the manu- 
facturers themselves, and these were re- 
sponsible manufacturing concerns who 
in our judgment could entertain no mo- 
tive other than that of production of 
articles suitable to be used for such an 
important purpose as anesthesia, were 
willing to undertake not only intensive 
investigation of the manufacturing, pack- 
ing and storing conditions for the solu- 
tion of this problem, but were willing 
to go further and to withdraw from the 
market all of a particular manufactur- 
ing batch from which samples might be 
taken and which disclosed the presence 
of aldehydes and peroxide, it seemed to 
us to be a better and more effective pro- 
tection of the public interest than could 
result from a noncooperative arrange- 
ment with manufacturing concerns by 
which we relied exclusively upon our 
own ability to locate and seize every can 
in the country that might be adulter- 
ated. The manutacturers them- 
selves agreed to study the causes so as 
to effect such improvements in their 
manufacturing and packing operations 
as results might indicate, but more par- 
ticularly to remove from the market the 
manufacturing batch in its entirety In 
FO 
shall be 1.5 units for day operation the 
same as a 5 kilowatt-day station given 
above, plus 2.5 units times hours used 
between 6 p. m. and 12 p. m., local time, 
divided by 12. 

Stations of kilowatts operating 1 
night hour, 1.7 units; 2 night hours, 1.9 
units; 3 night hours, 2.1 units, 
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For stations operating with power of 
1 kilowatt, 500 watts and 250 watts, the 
value in units shall be the same as tor a 
day station plus the value in ‘mits ot 
day station, times number of night hours 
used between 6 p. m. and 12 p. m. Local 
time, dividing by 12. 

One thousand watt stations operating 
1 night hour, 0.54 units; 2 night hours, 
0.58 units; 3 night hours, 0.62 units. 

Five hundred watt stations operating 1 
night hours, 0.28 units; 3 night hours, 
0.35 units; 3 night hours, 0.38 units. 

Two hundred and fifty watt stations 
operating 1 night hour, 0.22 units; 2 
night hours, 0.23 units; 3 night hours, 
0.25 units. 

For stations dividing time on the same 
frequency the value assigned will be in 
proportion to the time assigned. 

It is therefore ordered that the values 
of radio broadcasting stations of the 
various classes, powers and time of oper- 
ation be and they are hereby fixed in 
units as above set forth, and 

It is further ordered that each of the 
five zones created by section 2 of the 
radio act of 1927 shall each have broad- 
casting stations the total value in units 
of which shall be equal, and shall be 
fairly and equitably distributed among 
and allocated to the States within each 
of said zones in proportion to the popula- 
tion each of said States bears to the 
population of the zone, and that 
quota of broadcasting facilities to which 
each State is entitled shall be determined 
and fixed as herein provided and in ac- 
cordance with valués in units for various 


o® stations of 5 kilowatts the basis} classes of stations above set out. 
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which any sample showed the presence 
of aldehydes and peroxides. 

These manufacturers in most in- 
stances reserved samples from each 
batch and examined them from time to 
time and if they developed the presence 
ot peroxides and aldehydes, they were 
recalled, not depending on information 
from the Department. So there was a 
joint concerted bona fide effort on the 
part of both the Department and 
manufacturers to keep off the market 
ethers in which aldehydes and perox- 
ides had developed. 

We found that the development of 
aldehydes and peroxides was an occur- 
rence that took place usually, if not in 
every single instance, some time afte: 
the product had been shipped in inter- 
state commerce. Ordinarily ether sent 
out in interstate commerce was free from 
aldehydes and peroxides and not in vio- 
lation of the law. I am bringing that 
up to answer the charge that has been 
magnified to the effect that we have 
never instituted criminal prosecution. 
We have never had evidence to show an 
offense. We could not from the collec- 
tion of samples which had been held at 
hospitals or at some distributing depot 
or at some drug warehouse, preve be- 
yond a reasonable doubt—as we would 
be required to prove—that non-U. S. P. 
condition existed at the time the article 
Was shipped in interstate commerce, 


Matter Not Left Entirely 
In Manufacturers’ Hands 


There was no disposition on the part 
of the Department leave this matte? 
entirely in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. It was not left in the hands of 
the manutacturers. As I stated a mo- 
ment ago, we ourselves began a study 
to determine what was the cause for 
this deterioration. We sent our own 
representatives to manufacturing plants, 
studied the conditions, the manufactur- 
ing, packaging, storing and _ handling, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
containers, to reach some conclusion 
about the reason for deterioration ot 
the ether. 

While we made some progress on the 
basis of the results gotten in the course 
of that study, we are not able yet to 
ascribe the reason for the cause of deter- 
ioration, No one knows. But this con- 
dition has brought about a marked im- 
provement as a result of the modifica- 
tion of manufacturing processes. The 
most outstanding contribution is a change 
in the method of handling of either. In- 
stead of preparing ether in such large 
quantities, marketing it in bigger con- 
tainers and leaving it for distribution 
under conditions that would leave it 
to deteriorate, an improved method of 
handling carries the ether to the hos- 
pital in a shorter time and in smaller 
packages, 

A great many changes were effected 
as a result of the manufacturer's studies, 
some of these undertaken to package 
ether in different containers which they 
claim will prevent deterioration which 
has always occurred. Others have other 
means of effecting an improvement in 
the product. But throughout this period, 
Mr. Chairman, when seizure action 
was suspended, our investigation was 
continued, our check and supervision over 
the traffic was not lessened but was in- 
creased, 

Senator 


to 


Copeland: I take it from 
what you have said in your testimony 
that the Department, in cooperation 
with these progressive manufacturers is 
attempting io ascertain a method of pro- 
ducing a stable ether which will not 
develop peroxides and aldehydes but 
nothing has been furnished to indicate 
that there has been any carelessness on 
the part of the Department. Now you 
are simply making sure that you are to 
have a stable ether that will be advan- 
tageous., 


Results of Examination 
Of Seized Ether 


Mr. Campbell: That is right. We have 
a specific duty that we recognize and 
undertake to meet to keep off of the mar- 
ket ether in which aldehyde and peroxide 
may be found, even though they are of no 
significance from a chemical standpoint. 
What I am trying to do is to show that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
kept faith with its duty to the public in 
the enforcement of this law and if the 
pharmacopoeial standard calls for ethe: 
which do not have peroxides or aldehydes 
in them, it is the duty of the law enforce 
ing agency to keep that ether off the mar- 
ket, no matter what may or may not be 
the effect of the use of such ethers. 

We ourselves have maintained a super- 
vision over the distribution of ether 
throughout the period when seizures were 
not being made. Bear in mind that these 
seizures of the ether of all firms took 
place in 1926. Seizure action was sus- 
pended for 19 and 1928, and were re- 
sumed again in 1929. In 1926 we made 
an examination of 470 cans of ether, 
when the campaign first started, and 
found 163 or 34 per cent of them to be 
non-U. S. P. In 1927 we more than dou- 
bled the number of cans examined, viz., 
953 and found 244 or 25 per cent to be 
non-U, S. P. In 1928 we examined 1,292 
and found 166 or 12 per cent non-U. S. P. 
In 1929, we examined 3,464 cans and 
found 329 or 9 per cent to be non-U. 8S. P. 
Note that in 1929 those samples picked 
up on the market, not immediately afte) 
shipment but at various times, were 
found to show 34 per cent bad; in 1927, 
25 per cent bad; in 1928, 12 per cent bad; 
in 1929, 9 per cent bad. * * * 

Senator Copeland: You are satisfied 
that the public may have confidence that 
when a physician uses one of the stand- 
ard ethers he just as safe as the 
Department of Agriculture can make it. 

Mr. Campbell: I do and the use* of 
that ether today involves less risk than 
it ever has in so far as the presence of 
aldehyde and peroxide constitutes a risk. 
* * * T wish to submit for the record 
too a letter from the Commissioner of 
Health, City of New York, dated June 
3, 1930, addressed to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 201 Varick 
Street, New York City. for the attention 
of Inspector Olson: 
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said: “Answering 
egarding deaths alleged 
caused by impure ether, let 
our investigations failed to 
such deaths in this city in 
Following these newspaper 
samples were taken “and in not a 
instance did they find any ether that 
not comply with U. S. P. standards.” 
I have communications also from other 
sources to the same effect, some of 
which I will bring up at a later point 
in my testimony because of their 
greater pertinency to points I wish to 
discuss then. 
Excerpts from the testimony of 
Mr. Campbell relating to ergot will 
be printed in the issue of June 24.) 
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SCIENCE ATTACKS CORN BORER MOTH 
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Henry Miller. 


This instrument, an “olfactometer,” is being used by Government 
scientists to determine which odors attract corn borer moths to corn. 
Of 900 odors that have been located in corn only five have been found 


to attract the moths. 


The plan is to place these five odors and perhaps 


others in fields to lure the moths away from the corn and thus prevent 
injury to crops. 


Mr. Reed Upholds 


Stand on Veterans 


Building in Pennsylvania 
Showed Decline in May 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


468, or nearly its total for 
May, 1929 

Other reporting substantial 
building gains were Bradford, a gain ot 
$112,105, or 274 per cent: Homestead, an 
increase of $108,298, or 51 per cent; and 
Pottsville, an increase of $149,730, o1 
735 per cent. Smaller gains in building 
over May, vear, were rported by 
Altoona, Berwick, Donora, Jeannette, 
Johnstown, MekKesport, Monongahela, 
Tyrone, and York. 

The largest drop in building work for 
May, 1930, was reported from Philadel- 
phia, where a shrinkage in building of 
$4,406,185, or 49.5 per cent as compared 
with the total for May, last year, was 
reported. Pittsburgh reported the sec- 
ond largest decline with a_ drop. of 
$2,414,845, or 50.7 per cent. The third 
largest decline occurred in Reading, 
where a drop of $815,050, or 84.8 per 
cent, was recorded, 
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Jurisdiction of Illinois 


° . . 
In Pipe Line Case Tested 
State of Hlinois: 
Springfield, June 21. 
Jurisdiction the 
commission of the questions be- 
fore the commission in connection with 
the application of the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company for a permit to con- 
struct and operate a natural gas pipe 
line across central Illinois, according to 
the chairman, Charles W. Hadley. A 
hearing is scheduled to begin in Chicago 
June 25, 
The question arose since the company 
to do an interstate business, 
though it is understood that the plan is 
to sell local utilities. 
This will be the first natural gas case 
| before the commission, except contracts 
ale of excess natural gas to East St. 


of Illinois commerce 


one 


proposes 


to 


On 
Louis industries 

Mr. Hadley said he understood there 
will be opposition to the project, it having 
been announced by Harry Fishwick, pres- 
ident of the Illinois miners’ union, that 
the organization will be represented. 


Coal Production Decreased 
, . 
For Week Ended june 14 

Production of both soft and Pennsyl 
vania anthracite coal decreased slightly 
during the week ended June 14 as com- 
pared with the week previous, according 
to the coal report issued June 21 by the 
Zureau of Mines, Department of Com 
merce. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended June 14, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,016,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 155,000 
tons, or 1.7 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of June 14 amounted to 9,451,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended June 
14 is estimated at 1,189,000 net tons. 
Compared with output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 10,000 
tons, or 0.8 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of June 14 amounted to 1,220,000 tons. 


Hotel Industry Is Found 


To Show Rising Importance 


[Conta ued from Page 1.) 
matter of great social 
Dewey pointed out. 

The questionnaire asks that the gross 
receipts for the year be divided into two 
the receipts from room rentals 
and the receipts from sale of meals, it 
was revealed. This latter class di- 
vided again into the receipts from the 
public dining and lunch rooms, the re- 
ceipts from meal sales in ball rooms, 
private dining rooms and room service, 
and the recepts from all other sources, 
it was shown. 

Each proprietor is asked whether his 
hotel is operated on the American plan, 
the European plan, or both; also whethet 
it is a transient hotel, a permanent hotel, 
or “mixed.’ For the purpose of the cen- 
sus, a hotel is to be classed as “transient” 
if more than 75 per cent of its patrons 
are transient; as “permanent” if more 
than 75 per cent of its patrons are per- 
manent; while a mixed hotel is one which 
the proportion of permanent and tran- 
sient guests is not more than 75 per cent 
one way or the other. 

The figures for the number of rooms 
and the amount of business done, number 
of employes, wages paid, etc., will be 
tabulated separately for each of the nine 
possible combinations of the above clas- 
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‘ sification, it was stated, 


juntil next Congress. 


American Legion as Whole 
Objects to Certain Parts of 
Bill, He Asserts 


Declaration that officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion who insist upon the passage 
of the veterans’ bill (H. R. 10381) as it 
came from the House “do not represent 
the real thought of its members” was 
made in a telegram from Senator Reed 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, to William S. | 


Voorsanger, of Pittsburgh, June 21. 

The telegram was sent as a reply to a 
message from Mr. Voorsanger to Sen- 
ator Reed criticizing the Senator for ob- 
Jecting to a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to vote on the measure June 19, 

The bill, which was made the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate June 20 on 
the motion of Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, under a unanimous con- 
sent agreement will be voted on before 
adjournment June 23. 

Senator Reed’s message to Mr. Voor- 
sanger further declared that the veter- 
ans themselves do not approve of the 
terms of the bill providing for compen- 
sation to service men for disabilities due 
to their own misconduct. 

Senator Reed also made public a let- 
ter to Frank L. Pinola, department 
commander of the legion, of Philadel- 
phia, in which he pledged his support 


of the bill if amended to eliminate those | 


features which appear to him to be ob- 
jectionable. Senator Reed’s message to 
Mr. Voorsangers follows: 

“Those officers of the American Legion 
who are backing the pending veterans’ 
Lill in its present form do not represent 
the real thought of the members of the 
Legion. I am a Legionnaire myself and 
I think Iknow * * *.” 

Mr. Voorsanger, in his wire to the Sen- 
ator criticizing his stand, said: 

“Dispatches from Washington carried 
by Pittsburgh papers allege you blocked 
final disposition by the Senate today 
(Thursday) of World War veterans’ bill. 
Your opposition represented to be 
based upon the inclusion of veterans who 
in your opinion, are not entitled to re- 
lief. The American Legion in Allegheny 
County at its last meeting passed a res- 
ulation condemning in unmeasured terms 
the disposition of Congress to delay the 
vrompt enactment of complete and ade- 
auate relief legislation for veterans of 
ihe World War, and frequent attitude of 
some Senators and Representatives to 
block passage by resorting to technicali- 
ties or opposition to some particular pro- 
vision. It is of greatest importance that 
this bill he passed now, so that Congress 
may have opportunity to reconsider a 
Presidential veto. Your opposition at 
this time may defer final consideration 
This must not oc- 
Seven thousand Legionnaires in Al- 
County want action now, and 


cur. 
legheny 


|!you are called upon as a loyal Legion- 


naire to support this bill in its broadest 
aspects, and to disregard minor de- 
batable questions therein. The forth- 
coming legion convention at Harrisburg 
will further be asked to reinforce our 
demands for future prompt and energetic 
handling of all veterans’ legislation, 
Please wire your views.” 

In his letter to Department Comman- 
der Pinola, Senator Reed said: 

“IT have been thinking very seriously, 
as you asked me to do, about the posi- 
tion I should take with regard to the 
pending veterans’ bill, As I told you 
yesterday, I am entirely ready to sup- 
port the amendment presented by the 
American Legion to the Committee, in 
the Senate and the House. With ‘re- 
gard to the extension of the presumption 
to 1930, I am willing to support that 
also to the extent of giving such veterans 
the absolute right of hospitalization and 
to a modernate allowance for dependents 
while they are hospitalized, but I think 


that the provision in the bill as it stands | 


goes too far. 
compromise 


I hope that a satisfactory 
can be worked out.” 
OL LL ______"_--_~__ 
prietors and firm members of the hotel 
and how and what they are paid an- 
nually. In many smaller hotels the pro- 
prietors do not receive a stated wage 
and yet put in full time, whereas in other 
hotels of similar size the proprietor does 
receive a stated wage. 
erations and obtaining averages it would 
be misleading, Mr. Dewey said, to scram- 
ble together the figures for the two kinds 
of hotels without providing the means 
hy which the hotel man, who studies the 
figures, can make his estimates as to the 
value of the services rendered by the 
proprietors who do not receive a stated 


Inquiries also are made concerning pro-| compensation. 
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Flexible Tariff Provision Viewed. .: 


As Aid to Changing Business World 


‘Assistant Secretary Kle 


in Says Powers of Tariff 


Commission Make It Possible to Help Busi- 


ness and Handle F 


The new flexible tariff provisions, as 
|embodied in the tariff act of 1930, will 
be of greater benefit in meeting chang- 
ing business conditions than were 
flexible arrangements in the legislation 
just displaced, according to an address 
on June 22 by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The greater benefits will result from 
larger powers in the rate-making agency, 
and from more readiness of the Amer- 
ican people to make use of the Tariff 
Commission, he said. 

Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

At last the tariff bill has become a law 
after 18 months of tumult. Business, 
which has owed at least some of its re- 
cent troubles to uncertainty about the 
; tariff, can now chart its course under 
fixed stars instead of by the gyrating un- 
certainties of partisan fireworks, 

I am not going to discuss the rate 
changes. Merely to list them would fill 
up—several times over—the allotted 
period of this talk. To present the 
“pros and cons” on even the major rate 
changes would take much longer. still. 

Many of the rates in this act, like 
many in every previous tariff act, will 
doubtless be unwelcome to various groups 
of our citizens. Some will consider this 
or that rate too high—while others may 
regard it as too low. No tariff law has 
ever met universal commendation, even 
among the members of the party chiefly 
responsible for its passage. 


Drawing of Tariff 
Bill Difficult Task 


The truth is that modern business has 
| become so enormously complex that a 
legislative body, however capable and 

patriotic its members may be, is bound 
to find the proper adjustment of the rates 
}on the thousands, the tens of thousands, 
'of commodities in contemporary com- 
merce an inconceivably difficult and 
formidable task. Add to this the neces- 
sity for each Congressman to get recog- 
nition for the interests of his section or 
district by combining with others to pro- 
mote their needs, and you have log roll- 
ing. 

Moreover, when a tariff bill—or any 
| bill—is under discussion for 18 months, 
the halls of Washington are filled with 
lobbyists fomenting drives and propa- 
ganda; inevitably, therefore, the ad- 
mitted zeal and high purposes of the 
leaders on both sides have been largely 
obscured. All of which is bound to make 
j one wonder whether such practices are 
}inevitable in the tariff-making  proce- 
dure, 

We Americans are strong for effici- 
ency in our methods of doing things. We 
multiply labor-saving devices in our in- 
dustries. Is it not possible for us to 
bring a new economy into the “tariff- 
factory” where duties are made presum- 
ably in the interests of these very indus- 
tries, and of the public as a whole? 

The President has felt that these ex- 


cesses of log-rolling, lobbying and rate- 


{swapping must be 
|} era, 
| veloped with Congress one of the most 
vital provisions of the new tariff law. I 
believe that we have here a most help- 
ful instrument to be wielded for the pub- 
lic good—one which, in the field of tariff- 
building, is capable of substituting rea- 
son for rancour, precision for prejudice, 
|and calm, well-planned decision for end- 
less confusing debate. 

I mean, of course, the clauses that 
provide for a reorganized Tariff Com- 
mission and a new flexibility in this tariff 
of ours. “Just what is this flexible pro- 
vision?” you may ask. In substance, it 
means simply that an expert tariff com- 
mission is given authority to determine 
the right rate and to recommend it to 
the President. If he approves, it goes 
into effect, replacing the rate named by 
Congress. The authority of the Com- 
mission is, of course, by no means un- 
limited. No rate may be increased or 
decreased by more than 50 per cent. The 
change must be the result of thorough 
; investigation and be based on the funda- 
mental factors which I shall indicate in 
a few moments. 


replaced by a new 


To be sure, Congress could not under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
withdraw entirely from the responsibility 
for the levying of duties. It would not 
wish to do so even if it could. As the 
representatives of our people, the Mem- 
bers of Congress must lay down the 
policy. Congress can, however, author- 
ize an expert body to apply the principles 
thus laid down—and it has done in 
the act just passed. 


New Tariff Rates 
Are Not Perfect 


In view of the extreme complexity of 
modern economic conditions and_ the 
speed of developments —in view, also, of 
the pressure of special interests and of 
sectional viewpoints upon the Members 
of the Congress during the framing of a 
tariff act—it would be truly surprising 
(it would indeed be almost beyond the 
bounds of human wisdom) if there 
sued from such a struggle a measure de- 
void of inequities, incongruities, and mis- 
takes. Such unsatisfactory phases are 
admittedly present in the text of the new 
law. The primary purpose of the flex- 
ible provision is to permit the new Tariff 
Commission to correct them, 

Moreover, the flexible provision con- 
forms to the spirit of the modern busi- 
ness age. In any broad view of our 
present-day business life, we find our- 
selves confronted with a rather startling 
paradox—namely, the indisputable fact 
that about the only enduring element in 
contemporary commerce is its rapidity 
of change. 

We are witnessing positively kaleido- 
scopic shifts in industry and trade. New 
ideas emerge abruptly and gain astonish- 
ing force. Magical inventions bring 
marvellous industrial transformations 
almost overnight. New commercial 
channels are swiftly chiseled out under 
novel and compelling pressures. The 
tempo of business—as of our living in 
general—has never before been so vola- 
tile or so dynamic. 

Under conditions such as these, no 
fiscal policy, no tariff policy, can prove 
widely, permanently satisfactory if it is 
afflicted with undue rigidity. In deal- 
ing with problems such as these, the 
factor of flexibility expresses the de- 
mands of modern business. 

In such a structure as a bridge, a ve- 
hicle, or any sensitive and complex 
modern mechanism, we must have that in- 
valuable element of pliancy. To be too 
unyielding is to invite impairment, dam- 
age, grave disaster. There must be 
springs and safety-valves. And so, in 
jthat delicate and intricate economic de- 
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oreign Complaints 


vice that we call the tariff, we must pro- 
vide for speedy, easy readjustments, as 
new circumstances may require. That is 


the|the essential meaning of the new flex- 


ible tariff clause. 
Complaints of Foreign 


Nations Will Be Heard 


And incidentally we are about the only 
major commercial nation which has ad- 
hered most persistently to the idea of a 
rigid tariff. Over the past 50 years we 
have had only eight new tariffs, or an 
average of one for about every six years. 
In contrast with that, every one of our 
trade rivals has been very sensibly shift- 
ing at frequent intervals this or that 
portion of its tariff structure to suit the 
new circumstances of consumers and of 
the interested trades. In these days of 
sudden economic change such elasticity 
of trade strategy is of paramount im- 
portance, 

But here is an important innovation in 
our new flexible set-up. The President's 
interpretation of the new clause gives to 
it a generous and human aspect in our 
relations with other countries that has 
not elsewhere been attained. In fact, not 
another government on earth has invited 
other nations te@ avail themselves of a 
specially constituted body to pass upon 
their complaints regarding alleged tariff 
obstacles to trade, short-cutting the time- 
consuming diplomatic circumlocutions 
customary in dealings between govern- 
ments. Let us hope that the benefit of 
this example will not go unnoticed be- 
yond our borders, for we certainly have 
had on our part an abundance of just 
complaint against the inequities of for- 
eign tariffs long antedating the retalia- 
tory furore of recent months. 

; I wonder whether it would not be pos- 
sible to draw a rather striking parallel 
between this mechanism of the tariff and 
that most popular of American machines, 
the automobile. In the old days, when a 
“horseless carriage” did not pereolate, 
the accepted procedure was to hitch on 
a team of horses and drag the stubborn 
vehicle to the nearest blacksmith, who 
would promptly take all the machinery 
apart and spread its “gizzards” all over 
the backyard of his shop. 

But what do we do now? We simply 
take it to an expert who puts in a new 
spark plug, or blows out the gas line, or 
cleans up the points—and we go on our 
way rejoicing. We do not dismantle 
the whole car with the object of remedy- 
Ing some minor fault or mechanical mis- 
chance. Even a new motor requires re- 
adjustment by a good mechanic after it 
has run a while--a few body bolts to be 
tightened, the spark gap adjusted, or 
some tinkering with the carbureter, 

Now is not our way of putting an ex- 
pert to work on the car much more “com- 
mon-sensical” than getting some handy- 
man, who, however helpful and consci- 
entious he may be, must, because of his 
many other jobs, in many cases give him- 
self a complete prolonged course of ele- 
mentary instruction in this complicated 
task? 

Obviously, IT mean no disrespect to my 
good friends in Congress, They do their 
level best; in fact, the amazing thing to 
me is that they accomplish as much as 
they do, in this tariff matter as well as 
countless others, considering the terrifie 
pressure under which they much work. 
Congress builds the car, let us say, but 
the trained adjustments of the expert 
| mechanician, namely, the Tariff Commis- 
) Sion, will keep it running efficiently under 
the new flexible clause, 


Business Will Not Be 
Disturbed by Rate Changes 


A permanent scientific body working 
continuously and exclusively on this sub- 
Ject, In somewhat the way the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission works at 
our railway rate structure, can, in cole 
laboration with the President, make ad- 
Justments on individual commodities, as 
conditions change or need is proven— 
without introducing uncertainty into the 
entire business fabric. , 

A reasonable period of investigation 
and public hearings will constitute suffi- 
cient notice to all persons who are con- 
cerned--so that there need never be a 
sense of disturbance to business through 
sudden and unexpected changes. In any 
case, changes made under the flexible 
authority do not become effective until 
30 days after proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, allowing shipments en route to be 
cleared and pending transactions to be 
consummated under the old duties. 

, The new Tariff Commission which the 
President is directed by the new act to 
designate within 90 days, replacing any 
or all of the present incumbents, will be 
composed (we may be sure) of men of 
outstanding ability, fair-mindedness, and 
high repute before the American publie 
imbued with the sincere desire and pur- 
pose of the President (so vigorously ex- 
pressed in his tariff statement of last 
Sunday) to revitalize the flexible provi- 
sion and make it genuinely helpful to 
consumers as well as producers. 

_ The President has declared his inten- 
tion to make it an effective means of re- 
moving any serious inequities or inade- 
quacies that may be incorporated in the 
present bill—accomplishing that result 
through a prompt and scientific adjust- 
ment of the duties in the light of differ- 
ences In production cost here and abroad 
as well as other considerations in inter- 
national competition which the new law 
authorizes the Tariff Commission to take 
into account, 

Here is a chance, offered in the fairest 
friendliest spirit, for our foreign friends 
to present their cases for consideration 
ina manner devoid of all partisan bitter- 
ness and of the exaggerations of political 
expediency which are more or less uni- 
versal in tariff discussions. 


Comparison With Old’ 
Flexible Provision 


Possibly at this point I hear some 
critic muttering to himself; “Haven’t we 
already had a flexible tariff arrangement 
for nearly nine years, and what has it 
accomplished? It has raised a few rates 
and lowered one or two. The changes it 
has made have been so unimportant as 
to have no real effect on the national wel- 
fare, one way or the other. Why expect 
more from the reorganized commission?” 

There are a variety of reasons why, I 
believe, we may reasonably hope that the 
new Tariff Commission will accomplish 
a great deal more in changing rates in 
both directions under this clause than 
was done under the old plan. In the first 
place, there has been an entire revolu-' 

| tion in powers. Instead of a very limited 
and circumscribed authority for the 


} [Continued on Page 10, Column 8.) 
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Articles Ranging From Popcorn Roasters to 
Alarm Clocks in American Markets 


| American manufactured products are | 46025, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); fruit, | 
|wanted by foreign merchants throughout | dried 
* 46033, Frankfort, Germany 


| dried (raisins), 46031, Hamburg, Ger- | 


| wan p 
|the world according to the weekly list 
| trade opportunities made public June 
by the Department of Commerce. 


sultanas, 
(p); fruit, 


(apples, pears, 


etc.), | 


b 
Workers Found , 
pped by 


Experiments Show Output 
Increases Under Quiet 
| Conditions, Labor Com- 
missioner Declares 


pose of restraining or controlling any 
positive provision of the act.” (L. 


| 

ee | 

Inquiries for such products as pop-| many (a); fruit, dried (raisins, ete.), | 
x. 

City School Dist. v. Odell, 200 Cal. 637, 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘corn roasters, floor wax, windmills, the- | 45973, Auckland, New Zealand (a); fruit, 
incinnati, Chattanooga, Wheeling,|ater chairs, farming equipment, alarm | dried (ring and quartered apples), 46039, | 


| 

| Application for writ of mandate to com- 
pel State controller to draw warrant 

for payment of liability insurance 


Chicago, Il. 
Grip Nut Company v. MCLEAN-FOGG | 
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| ville, C cials were inclined to attribute a part 


Lock Nur Company; CircurT Court; premiums. 


oF APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT,| On rehearing. (Original opinion, IV U. | 


No. 4285. S. Daily, 3225, Jan. 22, 1930.) 
‘Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. Before; 
Evans, PAGE and SparKs, Circuit 
Judges. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered May’ 29, follows: | 
Sparks, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
peal from a decree of the District Court) 
of the United States for the Northern 
District of Illinois dismissing the bill of 
appellant for want of equity. The con-| 
troversy is the usual one arising where | 
infringement of patent is charged. The; 
patent alleged to have been infringed, | 
invented by William E. Sharp for “Im-| 
provement in Lock-Nuts and Processes | 
of Making the Same,” is No. 1271782, 
and was granted to appellant July 9,| 
1918. The defenses presented were ,in-) 
validity of the so-called Sharp patent) x1 
and noninfringement. The lower court) livered May 31, follows : 
held there was anticipation of the in-| Waste, C. J.—By the former decision 
vention by the disclosure of one How-|and judgment in this cause the 
arth’s patent No. 321500, issued July 7,/ respondent was directed to audit and al- 
1885; and, alternatively, that if Howarth | Jow the claim of petitioner as prayed for. 
did not strictly anticipate Sharp, ap-| The petition of the controller for a re- 
pellee, in following the teachings of How- hearing was granted because of his con- 
arth, did not infringe Sharp. tention that the court had _ overlooked 
Claims Quoted and failed to consider the decision of the 


There were six claims under appel-| district, o—_ “ appeals 7. ee 

SS ee Be est City of Santa Monica, 27 Cal. App. 89, 
dent's patent, and er ao ged 148 Pac. 950, and to permit further con- 
aan of sanblinnt a © die ee sideration to be given to the question 


. a ‘of whether or not the title of the act 
ee bee © Poe Ce device. They in question (Stats, 1929, p. 565), adding | 


la new section to the Civil Code to be num- 

1. The herein described process of pro-j hered 171414, satisfies the requirements 

ducing a lock nut consisting in on 8 | of section 24 of article IV of the Consti- 
; snes eats - 

meenk of substantially equel thickness |tution wherein it is provided that “Every | 


throughout and solid except for the bolt : n Ne 
hole ‘with a centrally disposed rectangular | act shall embrace but one subject, which | 


H. CHRISTIENSEN, for __ respondent. 
Amici curiae—for City and County of 
San Francisco, JHN J. O’Toots, City 
Attorney, and HENRY HEIDELBERG, | 
Deputy City Attorney; for Los An- 
geles, ERWIN P. WERNER, City Attor- 
ney, and D. M. KITZMILLER, Deputy | 
City Attorney; for City of Long Beach, 
NowLAND M. Rep, City Attorney; for 
City of Pasadena, HAROLD P. HULs, 
City Attorney, and LEONARD A. DIE- 
THER, Deputy City Attorney; for Na- | 
tional Automobile Club, Percy V.| 
Lone; for California State Automo- 
bile Association, G. E. SANrorp; for | 
Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, IVAN Ketso and J. ALLEN 
DAVIS. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, de- | 


| WespB SHADLE, for petitioner; THOMAS | 


shaped ridge of less width than the diam- | 
eter of the bolt hole extending across one | 
face thereof intersected by the bolt hole, 
and forming a thread in said nut, and 
thereafter placing the same upon a fiat | 
surface and applying pressure to the face 


;an act which shall not be expressed in its 


subject shall be expressed _ in its title. | 
But if any subject shall be embraced in | 


title, such act shall be void only as to 
so much thereof as shall not be expressed 
invite tise. ~ © e" 


| subject of the act 


of the ridge, whereby part of the threads 
in line with the ridge on each side of the| Tjtle Said Not to 
bolt hole are modified, the compressed part | ae 
of the topmost thread in each case being | Show Ambiguity 
of a length substantially of the width of | 5 : a 
the ridge, and the compressed part of each| An examination of the many decisions 
succeeding modified thread heing slightly | interpreting and applying the foregoing 
less in length as they approach toward the | constitutional provision convinces us that 
other face of the nut. ; we were correct in holdings in the former 
6. A locknut comprising a threaded bolt opinion that the title is sufficient. The 
ant oe with a omnes ——- flat) main object of the provision, of course, 
aced ridge across one face thereot sev- |i. ty prevent legislators and the public 
ered by the bolt hole, the width of the ridge |t.om being entrapped by misleading titles 
being less than the diameter of the bolt lle eeisaeehe lecinlate nalatinie ¢ 
hole, the threads formed in the ridge be- | to bills whereby legislation relating to! 
ing slightly compressed toward the other | one subject might be obtained under the 
face of the nut, each succeeding thread jtitle of another, (Frank v. Maguire, 
of the nut beneath the ridge being like-|201 Cal. 414, 418, 257 Pae. 515.) In the 
wise compressed, but successively short-| accomplishment of this object, however, | 
ened in length and disappearing within the ‘the constitutional provision is not to re- | 
body of the nut. — as shea | ceive a narrow or technical construction, 
‘Operation Explained |but is to be construed liberally to uphold 
The claims under Howarth’s patent No.} proper legislation, all parts of which are 


$21500 are as follows: 


1. A nut or other analogous article which 
has internal screw-threads, having one or 
more of the convolutions of its screw- 
thread pressed or inderted in the direction 
of the nut-axis, substantially as described, 
to form a locking device, whereby, 
said nut is screwed onto a bolt or other} 


when | 


jreasonably germane. In other words, the 
| provision was not designed as a loophole 
of escape from, or a means for the de- 
struction of, legitimate legislation. (Mc- 
Clure v. Riley, 198 Cal. 23, 26, 243 Pac. 
| 429.) 


This being so, the authorities are legion 


analogous article having an external screw- | to the effect that the title of an act need 
thread, the indented portion of the thread|not embrace an abstract or catalogue 
in the nut will distort or force out of true| of its contents, but need only contain a| 
pitch some portion of the convolutions of| reasonable intimation of the matters un- 
the thread on the bolt, as set forth. \der legislative consideration. The au- 


2. A nut or other analogous article which | thorities are numerous to the effect that 
has internal screw-threads, having a lump |, 


or projection, d, formed on its face, 
which a portion of the screw-thread 
formed, whereby, when this lump or pro- 
jection is hammered down, as described, in iand 
the direction of the nut-axis, the threads | power. 
of the screw in the nut will be distorted, | “In all these cases, though the exact 
as and for the purposes set forth. _. {effect on the threads of the nuts varies 
In describing the means by which|to some extent, the spreading of the| 
his invention may be carried into effect | metal consequent on the forcing in of | 
Howarth, among other things, says: the lumps or the punching in of the} 
“One only of the projections d, or more,| metal produces a distortion of some of | 
may be employed as desired, or a projec-|the threads of the nuts which causes | 
tion may be formed around the entire|them to lock or bind tightly upon the | 
circumference of the edge of the hole|bolts, and the nuts may be screwed 
through the nut at the outer face thereof|and unscrewed uvon the bolts several | 
when forming the nutblank, and _ this!times in succession without material in- 
projection be hammered or pressed down, | jury to the threads and still continue to | 
so as to press down or indent the con-|bind tightly on the bolts.’’ | 
volution or convolutions of the thread| It is observable from Bayliss’s Fig. | 
next to the outer face of the nut.” |1 that the lumps referred to are placed) 
British Patent Granted on either side of the bolt hole, one di- 


Si as . pe TERT ey 
js | distortion is, obviously to cause the nut 
to bind or grip tightly upon the bolt! 


thereby increase its holding 
kk * 





| preted? 


|Code to be numbered 1714%, 


On Sept. 8, 1887, British Letters Pat- 
ent for “Improvements in Means for 
Preventing Nuts and Bolts from Working 
Loose,” No. 12174, were granted to one 
Bayliss, an associate of Howarth. We 
quote from the specifications of that pat- 
ent: 

“This invention relates to means of| 
distorting some of the threads of a nut 
in order to prevent it working loose 
upon the bolt, or the bolt working loose 
therein. 

“According to this invention the nut| 
is formed of an inner end of the ordi- 
nary square or hexagon shape and of an} 
outer end of a lesser exterior diameter, 
and preferably circular in shape, so as| 
to form a shoulder between such parts; 
or, otherwise, the nut may be formed} 
of the usual shape and recesses or| 
notches be formed in the outer or top| 
edge thereof so as to form shoulders | 
at their lower or inner ends; and lumps} 





are formed in the angles of the shoulder | 
or shoulders and are forced into the 
solid metal of the nuts after the threads 
have been cut therein, by which means 
some of such threads are distorted and} 
operate, as they are screwed upon the} 
bolts, to firmly lock or hold the nuts| 
upon the bolts; or instead of forcing 
in the lumps of metal as described the 
distortion of some of the threads may 
be effected by punching down metal in 
the shoulder or shoulders close up to the 
angle thereof. * * * 

“The effect produced upon the threads 
of the nut by the forcing in of the lumps 
is not in all cases easily to be observed 
by the eye. * * * The downward dis- 
tortion of the threads of the nut acts 
upon the threads of the bolt, as the nut 
is screwed up thereon, in a manner tend- 
ing to force some of the threads slightly 
out of true pitch or gauge with the re- 
maining threads of the bolt and thus 
causes the nut to lock firmly on the bolt. 
This action or result corresponds with 
that described, with reference to the 
locking of a nut upon a bolt, in the speci- 
fication of an invention entitled ‘Im- 
provements in means for preventing nuts 
and bolts or other screwed parts from 
working loose’ for which letters patent 
were granted to William Bayliss and 
Robert Howarth dated May 12, 1884, 
No, 17589. The inward distortion of 
the threads, a~~ea”s to take place more 
or less around the entire circuit of the 
threads, but chiefly at the parts thereof 
which are adjacent to the sites of the 
lumps, and the effect of such inward 


‘materially from the Sharp patent. 


\thick as are those of the 


rectly opposite the other, although noth- | 
ing is said in the specifications as to this | 
fact. 

With the exception of the lumps, ap- 
pellee’s products, which it is claimed in- 
fringes the patent in suit, does not ore 

m | 
the nut manufactured by appellee the 
lumps are on directly opposite sides of 
and contiguous to the bolt hole, and be- 
tween the corners of the nut and the bolt 
hole. They do not extend to the outside 
edge of the nut, and each is in the form) 


lof an are of two concentrie circles. The 


inside arc of the lump is a:most, vu 


{not quite, as long as the diameter of the 


bolt hole. The outside are of the lump 
is as long as, and in some cases longer 


difference in lengths of the arcs causes 
the ends of the lumns to flare. Some of 
the lumps are flat and some are slightly 
convex, and they are perhaps not quite so 
Sharp patent. 
They have the appearance of being con-| 
structed with not the same _ precision as 
to dimensions. The testimony of Sharp, 
the inventor, is that, in effect, the lumps 
on the two product; are exactly the same. 

It is quite obvious that there is one 
general principle which governs the op- 
leration of each of the nuts above re- 
|ferred to. In each the locking of the nut 
\is ‘caused by friction, and this is brought 
|about by such modification of the threads 
| within the nut as will, when _ serewed 
upon a proper bolt, create — sufficient 
| friction between the threads of the bolt 
| and the threads of the nut as to resist 
| loosening from vibration or other forces 
jin usage; and it may be said that each 


ee 


jvice. This method of locking nuts on bolts 


| was in use, in a crude form, many years | 


before either of the patents referred to 
|were applied for. It was accomplished 


: : ..| the 
than, the diameter of the bolt hole. This | phe fixing of liability is certainly ger— 


| cient, 


/nut is quite successful as a locking de-| 


641, 254 Pac, 570.) There is no ambi- 
guity in the act here under consideration. 

As stated in Estate of Wellings, 192 
Cal. 506, 519, 221 Pac. 628, all that is 
required to be contained in the title of 
an act in order to meet the constitutional 
requirement “is a reasonably intelligent 
reference to the subject to which the 
legislation is to be addressed.” Again, 
in Buelke v, Levenstadt, 190 Cal. 684, 


| 687, 214 Pac. 42, it is said: “All that is| 


required in that connection is that the 
subject must be in some way indicated 
by the title of the act, or be logically 
germane to it, and included within its 
scope.” The general subject need not 
appear in the title, if it is clearly dis- 
closed or readily inferred from the de- 
tails expressed. (Hill v. Board of Super- 
visors, 176 Cal. 84, 88, 167 Pac. 514, 
citing Sutherland on “Statutory Con- 
struction.”) 


In People v, Fryer, 175 Cal, 785, 793, | 
167 Pac. 382, the rule is stated as fol-| 
lows: “It was never expected that the | 


title to an act should be an index to all 
of its provisions, and so long as the 


provisions themselves are cognate, attin- | 


gent, and germane to the subject matter 
of the title, no violence is done to the 
Constitution.” 
act embraces provisions which are ger- 
mane to the general subject stated in 
its title, the title will be held sufficient 
to comprehend all of the provisions of 
the act itself; and where the title sug- 


gests to the mind the field of legislation | 


which tht text of the act includes, the 
title will not be held misleading or in- 
sufficient, or the act restricted in its op- 
eration. 
393-94, 156 Pac. 451.) 

The rule js also’. stated as follows: 
* * if it Ippears that the title of the 
act is reasonably indicative of the lezis- 
lation contained within the provisions 
of the statute, the objection that the 
is not expressed in 
its title cannot be sustained.” (Matter 
of Lake, 89 Cal. App. 390, 395, 265 Pac. 
325.) In Treat v. Los Angeles Gas, etc., 
Co., 82 Cal. App. 610, 613, 256 Pac. 447, 
it is held that “the legislature may in- 
sert in a single act all legislation ger- 


66% 


mane to the general subject as expressed | 
in its title and within the field of legis- | 


lation suggested by that title.” 


Again, in People v. French, 61 Cal. | 


App. 275, 278, 214 Pac. 1003, it is said: 
“The objections should be grave, and 
the conflict between the statute and the 
Constitution palpable, before the judi- 
ciary should disregard a legislative en- 
actment. * * * It is not essential that 
the best or even an accurate title be em- 


| ployed, if it be suggestive in any sense | 
The remedy | 
is | 
|the best test of a sufficient title, which 


of the legislative purpose. 
to be secured and mischief avoided 


is to prevent it from being made a cloak 


|or artifice to distract attention from the | 


substance of the act.”’ 
Deficiency Is Said 


To Violate Corastitution’ 

This brings us to the pertinent in- 
quiry, Does the title of the act here in- 
volved satisfy;the requirements of the 


|constitutional provision as above inter- 
The title reads as follows: “An | 


act to add anew section to the Civil 
relating 
to negligence upon the part of officers, 


|agents and employes of the State, coun- 
|ties, cities and counties, municipal cor- 


porations, school districts, irrigation dis- 


tricts, districts established by law and | 
political subdivisions of the State and | 


authorizing the issuance of insurance cov- 
ering such liability.”” 

The contention is made that because 
the foregoing title fails to expressly 
declare, as provided in the body of the 
act, that liability for the negligence of 


such officers, agents and employes is to 


be borne by th: State or other political 
subdivision represented by them, such 


title is hopelessly deficient and violative | 


of the constitutional provision. As al- 


ready pointed out, ‘‘it 


be employed, if it be suggestive in any 
sense of the legislative purpose.” 


The legislative enactment under con- | : ‘hed 
+ . li of enforcing authorities, It calls for de- | 


sideration has to do solely with the neg li= 


|'gence of public officers, agents and em- 


ployes, and the title thereof clearly and 


|succinctly discloses this to be the fact. 
{In other words, a 


reading of the title 
immediately “suggests to the mind the 
field of legislation which the text of the 


|}act includes” and, umder the authorities, 


everything germane to the general sub- 


ject as expressed in the title may be in- | 
|cluded within the body of the act. 


will not be doubted that “liability” 
inseparably connected with and is an 
outgrowth of “negligence.” It is only 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
an act, the title of which states that 
it relates to the negl]igence of certain 
persons, may, as a part of the text, fix 
responsibility for such negligence. 


mane to the negligence giving rise 
thereto. 


Lack of Reference to 
Liability Immaterial 
The case of Brunson vy. City of Santa 


so strongly relied on in support of the 
argument that the present act is umn- 
constitutional, is clearly distinguishable. 
The title of the act there involved was 
unquestionably misleading and insuffi- 
for it very definitely intimated 
that the act related solely to the lia- 


| bility of public officers, thus effectively 


precluding any thought or idea that the 
body of the act dealt with the liability 
of the public corporations represented by 
such officers, 

It was therein held: “Here we have 
an act which in its title purports to deal 
with the liability of public officers for 
damages resulting from certain specified 
causes. This cannot by any process of 
reasoning be made to include the sub- 
ject of liability of the public corpora- 





by applying external force upon the nut 
|bolt after the nut was finally screwed 
| } 

| upon the bolt. 
jarranging or modifying the threads in 
{such a manner as would cause greater 
friction, the friction being in proportion 
to the disarrangement of the threads. 

| It not only required extra labor to 


accomplish the effect, but the nut could| 


not be removed without great difficulty, 
and future use of both nut and bolt was 
|greatly impaired, if not destroyed, In 
the course of time it was conceived that 
ithe extra labor could be eliminated by 
| 

| [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


This had the effect of dis-| 


tions in whose service such officers may 
be. The act is void as to any purported 
legislation therein contained attempting 
to create anew rule of liability as against 
|such corporations.” , 
| The title of the act in the case at bar 
| does not, in our opinion, as did the title 
}in the Brunson case, 
sions of the act to the “liability” of any 
person or persons. It states in a gen- 
eral way that the act relates to the 
“negligence” of certain public officers, 
agents and employes, and refers to “the 
issuance of insurance covering such lia- 
| bility,” thus suggesting to anyone read- 


{ing the title that liability for such negli- 


Where the body of an! 


Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, 


| traffic laws of two or more nearby States. 
| Provisions of these laws are not infre- 
; quently in conflict with each other, or 
differ in a material degree. 

| scheduled journeys that are equal to half 
| the distance across the continent, and 


ing long trips. 
| tion of 
}areas of territory. 
'from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
| cific coast, amd back again, are becoming 


more and more frequent, 


jclocks, waxed butter cartons, 


|by the Department. 


| Argentina, India, Austria, 


' other 


| the list. 


|throughout the United States. 
| The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
;means purchaser, (a and p) means bot 


In the course of a year the resident (a or p) means either, and (s a) means 


moleskin, 
find it necessary to be familiar with they and numerous others have been received 


| Bremen, Germany (a); fruit, especially 
japples, 46035, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Brazil, South | (@); fruit, fresh and dried, 46105, Ham- 
Africa, Haiti, Germany, Italy, and many | burg, Germany (a); fruit jams, 46028, 
i countries from which these in-| Berlin, Germany (a); fruit jams, 46038, 
Motor buses are in many cases making | quiries have been received are named in| Berlin, Germany (a); 


grain (wheat), 
| 46037, Genoa, Italy (a); grocery special- 


Detailed information on the foreign) ties, 46018, Montreal, Canada (a); lard, 
freight-carrying vehicles are also mak-|trade opportunities included in the list} 46108, Cali, Colombia (a); lard and gen- 
The highways have be-!is available to firms and individuals upon | eral 1 E é 
| come important adjuncts in the distribu-| application to any district or cooperative | Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic (s 
merchandise over considerable | office of the Bureau of Foreign and) @); 


packing-house products, 


spices, such as pepper, cinnamon, 


Automobile trips! Domestic Commerce centrally located | comin seed, and cloves, 46108, Cali, Co- 


lombia (a). 
|Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Abrasive paper, waterproof, emery 


| of the average city has the opportunity sole agency, in the Department’s list|Cloth, and emery paper, 45993, Cologne, 


'to become familiar with the color and 
|appearance of the current automobile 
j tags of nearly every State. Southern 
| tourists go imto the North in the Sum- 
mer months, and northern tourists go 
into the South in the Winter months. 
More and more vehicular traffic is assum- 
ing an interstate and intercity aspect. 
Reduction of Mishaps 

While granting and emphasizing that 
| control of vehicular traffic must remain 
with the States and municipalities, the 
conference declared unequivocally that 
the elimination of the existing diversity 


|which folows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 


| Engines, semi-diesel, 1 to 10 horse- 
power, ‘46044, Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica (a); plows, harrows, cultivators, 
planters, drills, and seeders, horse and 
power operated, 46071, Heilbron, South 
Africa (p); tractors and wheelbarrows, 
(4611, Bogota, Colombia (a); windmills, 
45998, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 46121, Buenos 
Aires (a and p); automobile accessories, 


(People v. Jordan, 172 Cal. 391, | 


in the administration, regulation and | body hardware, and service station equip- 
statutory control of the streets and high-| ment, 45999, Danzig (a and p); automo- 
| ways, and the promotion of standard bile accessories, spare parts, and garage 
driving practices, is a pressing phase equipment, including pumps, jacks, gas- 
of the problem, and vitally involved in| kets, seat covers, and luggage carriers, 
| the effort to reduce accidents and mis- | 46080, Khartoum, Egypt (a and p); au- 
| haps. tomobile accessories and garage equip- 
Before vehicular traffic assumed SO | ment, 46015, Barcelona, Spain (p); au- 
| much of an interstate and intercity as-|tomobile accessories, and gemage and 
| pect, and improved roads made practica-! service station equipment, 46017, Dres- 
| ble long journeys in automobiles, the|den, Germany (a); automobile accesso- 


Germany (a); carborundum, 46094, Ham- | 


| burg, Germany (a or p); cookers, water- 
| less, 460 
|}ware, kitchen, 46069, Johannesburg, 
|South Africa (a); hardware, builders’, 
| 46070, Milan, Italy (p); hardware, build- 
|ers’, and wire rope, 46111, Bogota, Co- 
lombia (a); hardware, general, 46083, 
Quebec, Canada (p); hardware, house- 


hold, 46088, Heilbron, South Africa (p); 
household, 46018, ; 
heating equip- | 


| hardware specialties, 
|Montreal, Canada (a); 
ment, such as boilers and radiators, 
45992, Malmo, Sweden (p); indicator, 
metal, for milk bottles, 46086, Calgary, 
|Canada (p); kitchen 
;}enameled, and galvanized, 46088, Heil- 
bron, South Africa (p); lanterns, hurri- 
cane, and long globes, 46067, Montreal, 
; Canada (a); metal, expanded, 46070, Mi- 
jlan, Italy (p); metal ware, stamped, 
| 46084, Montreal, Canada (a); pipe, block 
j tin, 10,000 ft., bar faucets, etc. 45980, 
| Mexico City, Mexico (p); poles, and pegs, 


|tent, metal, 45978, Manchester, England | 


| various jurisdictions having control of| ries and replacement parts, 46000, Rio de | Pp); razors, safety, 46087, Berlin, Ger- 


| the streets amd highways developed a di-| Janeiro, Brazil (a); automobile accesso- | 
versity and difference in common prac-| ries and service station equipment, 46101, | 


tices and rules that gave to scarcely any) Paris, France (a); automobile accessories | 
State or city the same laws, ordinances 


many (a); razors and blades, 46041, Ber- 
in, Germany (a); sandpaper for wood- 
working industry, 46089, Wormerveer, 
The Netherlands (p); 


46107, | 


87, Berlin, Germany (a); enamel- | 


ware, aluminum, | 


or regulations. 

The motorist in driving from one State 
to another, and passing through differ- 
ent towns and cities, would, if he fol- 
lowed the regulations and driving prac- 
tices of his Own community, violate in- 
numerable local ordinances and regula- 
tions, and possibly incur accidents, 
through unfamiliarity with the _ traffic 
;control of a strange town. This was 
particularly true in respect to right and 
left turns, and in the protection of pedes- 
trians at intersections. 

In the effort to eliminate this con- 
fusion, and to promote a smooth flow of 
trafic through intelligent driving, 
agencies working in conjunction with the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety will continue this 
urge upon the States and cities the adop- 
tion of the uniform vehicle code and 


year to| 


and specialties, 46102, Paris, France (a| 


land p); automobile ignition accessories 
and specialties, 45988, London, England 
(a); automobile inspection cars, 46100, 
;Pernambuco, Brazil (a); automobile 
j\lighting equipment, including fixtures 
and lamps, 46078, Berlin, Germany (p); 
automobile link belts, leather for fan 
drives, 46079, Dudley, England (p); au- 
'tomobile service station equipment, 46103, 
Turin, Italy (a); automobile and truck 
accessories, 46016, Ciudad Obregon, Mex- 
ico (a and p); automobiles, electric or 
commercial, and accessories, 46024, Lon- 
don, England (a); lighting equipment for 
|commercial vehicles, 46024, London, Eng- 
land (a); trucks, motor, heavy service, 
46008, Liverpool, England (a and p). 

| Chemicals: 


Boric acid, 46061, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); boric acid, 46062, Meissen, Germany 


model municipal traffic ordinance which it | (P); calcium carbide, 46022, Tuns, Tuni- 
is sponsoring: and has prepared through S!@ (p); calcium carbide, 46104, Madras, 
| the combined advice and counsel of the|India (a); carbon black, in 5 to 10 ton 
traffic experts of the country. |lots, 45970, Liverpool, England (p); cel- 

Through this means the conference | luloid, raw materials, 46105, Hamburg, 
hopes that definite changes for the better | Germany (a); chemicals, ceramic, 46062, 
in the accident and fatality condition in| Meissen, Germany (p); chemicals, in- 


is not essential } 
that the best or even an accurate title | 


connection with vehicular traffic will be 
| brought about. 

This objective instead of involving a 
concentration of authority in the Fed- 
|eral Government, requires a high degree 
| of cooperation and acceptance of a com- 
mon program by the States and _ local 
authorities, amd by the vehicle drivers 
and pedestrians. 

The conference, in giving voice to this 
program, said: 

“It is unthinkable that our people will 
permit present conditions to continue 
| indefinitely. The way for improvement 
has been pioneered, Practically every 
one of the proposals now submitted has 
been tested im practice. 

Funds Required 

“To reap the benefit of this experience 
| on a nation-wide scale will require some 
vielding of State and local preferences. 
| It will require devotion of increased re- 
sources which no State or community 
can afford to withhold. 

“It will in many jurisdictions require 
the setting up of more adequate adminis- 
tration. It will require the loyal effort 





‘dustrial, 46061, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
|chemicals, specialties, tanners’, 46023, 
Turin, Italy (a); chemicals, varnish, 
|46043, Hamburg, Germany (a); dyes, an- 
iline, 46023, Turin, Italy (a); essences 
;and aromatics, 46047, Mexico City, Mex- 
‘ico (a and p); insecticides, 45989, Turin, 
Italy (a and p); lacquers, 46023, Turin, 
j\Italy (a); oil, aniline, in 10-ton lots, 
46055, Berlin, Germany (p); oil, wood, 
| 46064, Marseille, France (p); oils, essen- 
tial, 46019, Hamburg, Germany (a); oils, 
essential, 46105, Hamburg, Germany 
| (a); paint for wood barrels, 8,000 pounds; 
|2,000 pounds filter mash, 12,000 pounds 
|pitch for wood and iron, and lacquers in 
|\large quantities, 45980, Mexico City, 
|Mexico (p); paints, plastic, lacquers, and 
varnishes, 46054, Milan, Italy (p); rosin, 
turpentine, and wood oil, 45971, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); rosin and turpentine, 
| 46020, Hamburg, Germany (a); uranic 
|oxides, 46063, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
wax, carnauba, 46056, Sydney, Australia 
(a); wax, floor, 45989, Turin, Italy (a 
j|and p). 


|Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


It | 
is | 


Monica, 27 Cal. App. 89, 148 Pac. 950, | 


i I =| Cosmetics and toilet preparations, 
voted efforts of a wide variety of organi- | 46121, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and | 


zations concerned with the various phases|p); drug specialties, 46018, Montreal, 
of the problem. Fie |Canada (a); medicines, prepared, and 
“Finally, it demands of the individual | pharmaceuticals, 46023 (Turin, Italy (a); | 
| citizen a new order of self-restraint and | medicines, proprietary, and pharmaceu- 
sense of responsibility corresponding to |ticals, 46081, Toronto, Canada (a); phar- | 
the enhanced degree of freedom which|maceuticals, perfumes, and toilet prepa- 
the new means of transportation has | rations, 45989, Turin, Italy (a and p); 
given us. |toilet preparations, dentifrices, and cos- 
More than half the States, and a large|metics, 46021, Copenhagen, Denmark| 
number of towns and cities, have already | (a); toilet preparations (raw materials) 
adopted either all or some of the provi-| 46047, Mexico City, Mexico (a and p). 
sions of the uniform vehicle code and | Electrical Appliances: ; 
| model municipa! traffic ordinance. The! Beauty parlor appliances, electric 
universal desire expressed by delegates | 46121, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and 
and members of the conference has been|»); dryers, face and hand electric, 45990 
that uniformity in these matters be ex-|Rio de Janeiro, Brazil’ (p); hospital 
| tended over the country as a whole. |cquipment, electric, 45972, Verona, Italy | 
: yp, | (2 OF P); household electrical appliances, 
| gence is to be ascertained fromma read- | <6024, London, England (a). 
ing of the text. We do not think it fatal | Electrical Appliances: 
to the act that the title failed to further; Household electrical appliances, espe- | 
refer to the subject of liability, for that) cially clothes washers, 46001, Brno, 
'is a subject germane to and logically |Czechoslovakia (a); radio sets and ac- 
| falling within the bounds of the title. jcessories, 45991, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
The phrase, ‘‘and authorizing the is-|radio television apparatus, 46002, Mexico 
| suance of insurance covering such lia-|City, Mexico (a); refrigerators, electri- 
bility,” appearing at the close of the title |cal, 45998, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); 
| of the act here involved, would’ seem to| vacuum cleaners, small, and washing ma- 
furnish an additional reason for holding|chines, electric, 46087, Berlin, Germany 
| the title sufficient. If the act merely| (a). 
| purported to cover the liability of public! Feedstuffs: 
| officers, agents and employes, as distin- 
| guished from the liability of the public 
| corporations represented by them, the 
! inclusion of such a clause in the title 
| would have been wholly unnecessary. 
That is to say, there would be no rea- 





Cottonseed and oilseed cakes, bran, | 
etc, 46031, Hamburg, Germany (a); fish- 
meal, high grade, 46030, Bremen, Ger- 
;many (p); oilseed cake, 46034, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 


restrict the provi- | 


| son for special legislation authorizing 
officers, agents and employes of the State 
| or political subdivisions to insure them- 
selves against personal liability. That 
| would be a matter for purely private de- 
termination. xhe presence of such a 
clause in the title of the act should, and 
| Beoe, serve to give rise to @ query as 
| to whose responsibility is to be insured 
| against, which can readily be ascertained 
| from the text. 
not, therefore, be said to be “a cloak or 


artifice to distract attention from the) 


substance of the act.” 

With this preliminary consideration of 
the contention of the respondent stressed 
in the petitiom for rehearing, we adopt 
the opinion first handed down, and from 
| which the facts involved fully appear. 

(The full text of the court's orig- 
inal opinion was published in the 

issue Of Jam. 22, 1930, IV U, S. 

Daily, 3225.) 


Foodstuffs: 


Canned corned beef and salmon, 46106, 
Gibraltar (a); canned fruit, 45973, Auck- 
land, New Zealand (a); canned fruit, 
| 46038, Berlin, Germany (a); canned 
fruit, fish, and vegetables, 
|Domingo, Dominican Republic (s a); 
jcanned fruit and vegetables, 46025, Co- 


jsalmon, apricots, 
pineapples, 46026, 
France (a); canned pineapple, 46033, 
Frankfort, Germany (p); canned sar- 


peaches, pears, and 





(a); cocoa, 46038, Berlin, Germany 
(a); confectionery, 46028, Berlin Ger- 
many (a); 46038, Berlin, Germany (a); 
cornstarch, package, 46108, Cali, Colom- 
bia (a); fat, bone, 46036, Genoa, Italy 
\(a); flour for bakery, 46106, Gibraltar 


46107, Santo | 


penhagen, Denmark (a); canned fruit and 


|vegetables, 46029, Hamburg, Germany 


The title of this act can-| (a); canned pilchards in tomato sauce, | 


Clermont-Ferrand, 


dines, 46027, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France | 


sanitary equip- 
|ment, such as bathtubs, washstands, and 
| water closets, 45992, Malmo, Sweden 
| (p); scrap iron and steel, 46057, Ham- 


| burg, Germany, (a); scrap steel, such as 
| wire shorts, tin plate, wire rods, and 


|(p); sprinklers, lawn, 46085, Montreal, 
| Canada (a); tin plate, prime coke, 46090, 
Tokyo, Japan (p); tools, farm, 46088, 
| Heilbron, South Africa (p); tools, hand, 
such as files, metal drills, and hacksaws, 
45975, Turin, Italy (a); wire mesh, 46070, 
| Milan, Italy (p); wire netting for chicken 
= 46071, Heilbron, South Africa 
| <P). 


Leather: 


| Box calf, sheepskin, and sides, for shoe 
| manufacture, 45992, Bogota, Colombia 
(a); box calf, colored kids, and other 
| leathers, 46112, Catania, Italy (a); calf, 
| willow, suede, and 
| lizards, black, colors, gold, and silver 
|glace kids; goats, Persians, patent 
| leather, white buckskins and sides, rep- 
45976, London, England (a); cattle and 
horse leather, greasy, smooth, for razor 
|strops, 46072, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
| chamois, chevreaus, cow bellies, mocha, 
|roe, and horse front leathers, for manu- 
| facture of shoes, 46091, Warsaw, Poland 
|(p); moleskin, 46009, Hamburg, Ger- 
|many (p); tanning materials, 46043, 
|Hamburg, Germany (a); upholstery 
leather for automobiles, 46042, Milan 
| Italy (p). 
| Lumber and Products: 

Barrels, beer, 2,000, 1,500 bungs, 45980, 
| Mexico City, Mexico (p); doors, sashes, 
and hard and soft wood flooring, 46111, 
| Bogota, Colombia (a); lauan, prime 
light red, Philippine, 45979, London, Eng- 
land (a); plywood of Douglas fir, birch, 
and spruce, 46073, Antwerp, Belgium 
(a and p); poles and pegs, tent, 45978, 
Manchester, England~(p); walnut, pitch 
pine, and Douglas fir, mild textures, old 
growth, suitable for decking, 45977, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a). 


Machinery: 


Bakers’ and butchers’ machinery, 46- 
| 010, Vienna, Austria (a); dairy machin- 
ery and equipment, 45982, Calcutta, 
India (p); engines, Diesel, 4 cycle, 46- 
044, Johannesburg, South Africa (a): 
filters, water, for swimming pools, 45995, 
London, England (a); knitting machin- 
ery, 45996, Brno, 
labeling machines, 46093. Bloemfontein, 


South Africa (p); mirror-making ma-| 


chinery, including glass 
cutting equipment, and mirror frame 
paste molding machinery, 46092, Sal- 
tillo, Mexico (p); oil well and oil handling 
machinery and equipment, 45997, Medel- 
lin, Colombia (a); packing machines, 46- 
012, Oelsnitz i. Vogtland, Germany (a or 
P); road construction machinery, espe- 
cially graders and steam rollers, 46111, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); sewing machines, 
industrial, such as fringe sewing ma- 
chines, knitting machines, and whip- 
stitch sewing machines, 46012, Oelsnitz i. 
Vogtland, Germany (a or p); tin work- 
ing and can making machinery, auto- 
matic, 45981, Genoa, Italy (a); wood 
fiber plate making machinery, 46011, 
Freiberg, Germany (p). 


Minerals: 


Asbestos cloth, white and blue, asbes- 
tos fiber, fine yarn, rope, and paper; mag- 
nesia plastic composition, sectional cov- 


beveling and 


| ering, and blocks, 46040, Malmo, Sweden 


(p); bentonite, 46061, Hamburg, Ger- 


;mMany (a); coke, foundry, 46082, Cairo, 


Egypt (p); -rutile, granulated, 46062, 
Meissen, Germany (p); scrap, old metal, 
46057, Hamburg, Germany (a); ufanic 
ores, 46063, Hamburg, Germany (a); zine 


|plates, 46009, Hamburg, Germany (p). | 


| 
| Paper and Paper Goods: 
| Bottles, milk (paper), 
| machines, 46105, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
|cartons, butter, waxed, 45982, Calcutta, 
|India (p); newspapers, overissued, 400 
to 500 bales per month, 46045, Rangoon, 
India (p); supplies for book, offset and 
|stone printing plants, and bookbinding 
shops, 46009, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
| wall paper, 46054, Milan, Italy (p). 


manufacturing 


| Petroleum and Products: 


many (p); asphalt, petroleum, 46109 
Berlin, Germany (p); asphalt, petroleum, 
46109, Berlin, Germany (a); gasoline, 
50,000 to 100,000 gallons monthly; and 


5.000 to 10,000 cases of kerosene, 46110, | 


Karachi, India (a and p); lubricating oils 
and greases, 46104, Madras, India (a); 
oils, distillated, straight, bright stock, 


and Montan wax, 45974, Athens, Greece | 


plate cuttings, 46068, Shanghai, China | 


colored; crocodiles, | 
| pythons, boa constrictors, sharks, and | 


|tile grains, and any other fancy leathers, | 


Czechoslovakia (a); | 


Asphalt, gilsonite, 46065, Berlin, Ger- | 


of it to added skill of the workers, al- 
though they were experienced at the time 
of the study. 

| Rejections at inspection were decreased 
|from 75 per cent to 7 per cent when 
the assembly department of a tempera- 
| ture regulator company was moved to a 
quieter place from a room next to a 
boiler shop. At the same time the out- 
put grew from 8G to 110 units assembled 
per unit of time. Removal of the noise 
of a large ventilating fan in another de- 
partment brought a 12 per cent gain in 
output. Acoustical treatment of a tele- 
phone operating room of a telegraph 
company reduced the noise level 30 per 
cent and resulted in a 42 per cent de- 
crease in errors and a 3 per cent drop 
in the cost per message. 

It is possible to attain a lower noise 
level in work places if equipment and 
machinery are designed to produce only 
|a minimum of noise in operation by the 
| use of silent chains, noiseless gears, insu- 
lation of heavy machinery and sound- 
absorbing materials, Mr. Stewart de- 
clared. Although special construction to 
minimize sound and the utilization of 
sound-absorbing materials is expensive, 
the results of quieting treatment usually 
justify the outlay, he said. 

Noise Precautions 


An example of this special construc- 
tion is a new office building built in New 
York City by a large life insurance com- 
pany. Some 400,000 square feet of space 
has been insulated against noise. Extra 
heavy windows rest on cushioned bases 
and an air circulatory system allows most 
_of the windows to remain closed at all 
|times. Typewriters rest on insulated 
desk tops and ceilings and walls have 
been treated to absorb sound. 

Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate Uni- 
versity, who has carried on experiments 
on noise effects, says the noise problem 
is of practical importance in industry. 
according to Mr. Stewart. Dr. Laird 
states it has been demonstrated that the 
| quietly operated work place is more pro- 
ductive in the long run and that “al- 
though some individuals are more sensi- 


! tive to noises than others, we are forced 


to admit that a reasonable degree of 
quietness is desirable for personal or in- 
dustrial welfare.” 

A study conducted by Dr. Laird to 
measure the effect of noise on working 
efficiency of four expert typists showed 
that under quieted conditions the in- 
crease in speed amounted to 7.4 for the 
fastest, while the average energy ex- 
penditure of the four persons was re- 
duced nearly 30 per cent. Another ex- 


| periment tending to eliminate the per- 


sonal factor showed the inhibiting effect 
of noise upon contractions of the stom- 
ach. Still another experiment showed 
that outside noises which enter a sleep- 
ing room without awakening the sleeper 
raise the blood pressure nearly to wak- 
ing level and that the same is true of 
the increase in muscular tension. 
Psychological Tests 

Psychological measurement of annoy- 
ance as related to pitch and loudness, 
made by Dr. Laird with the assistance 
of a group of trained observers, revealed 
that the high pitches are intrinsically 
more annoying than low or medium 
pitches but that those pitches which mam 
makes himself in speech are least af 
noying to him, Mr. Stewart said, ‘It 
appeared from tests that the low annoy- 
ance values of the common speech sounds 
might represent a biological adaptation. 
A relatively increased annoyance from 
low tones was shown but it was sug- 
gested that the increase might be due 
to the association of these low tones with 
physical vibrations. 

Mr. Stewart pointed out that Dr. Laird 
recently published a summary of ex- 
periments of various investigators show- ! 
ing that noise, as commonly understood, 
has widespread effects on the living or- 
ganism which in general are not desir- 


able. 
a 


many (a); petrolatum, 45989, 
Italy (a and p). 


Railway Supplies: 

Locomotives, narrow gauge, small, for 
sugar plantations; cane cars, and general 
narrow-gauge equipment, 46100, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil (a). 


Rubber Goods: 


Belting, conveyor, and technical rub- 
ber goods, 46013, Brno, Czechoslovakia 
(a); cloth, rubber, for book, offset and 
stone printing plants, and bookbinding 
shops, 46009, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
gutta percha in sticks, sorted, pink and 
white, 46094, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
Pp); hose, brewers’, 5,000 feet, 45980, 
Mexico City, Mexico (p); overshoes, 
rubber, women’s, 46066, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); overshoes and boots, rubber, 
46074, Milan, Italy (p): scrap, old, and 
reclaimed rubber, 46075, Shanghai, 
China (p); scrap rubber, 46057, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); shoes, canvas, rub- 
ber soled, sewn or vulcanized, 46046, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); shoes, rubber, 
46113, Amsterdam, The Netherlands (a¥ 
tires, truck, pneumatic, 46008, Liverpool, 
England (a and p); tires and tubes, rub- 
ber, 46016, Ciudad Obregon, Mexico (@). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Belting, transmission, waterproof and 
damp-proof, 46003, St. Denis de l’Hotel, 
France (a and p); brewers’ »shoes, 300 
pairs, 45980, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
heels, wooden, pyralin covered, 45994, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); shoes, canvas, 
leather soled, 46046, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); soles, cut, fiber stiffeners, insoles, 
and other shoe findings, 45976, London, 
England (a). 
Specialties: 

Adding, calculating, and multigraphing 
machines, 46077, Dresden, Germany (a 
or p); adding machines, 10 key, 46119, 
Berlin, Germany (a); adding machines, 
‘and office supplies and specialties, 46118, 
Paris, France (a and p); adding and cal- 
culating machines, 46105, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); brushes, brewers’, large quan- 
| tity, 45980, Mexico City, Mexico (p)3 
chairs, theater, with tip-up seats, 46114, 
! 


Turin, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4. 
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New York Patent Firm 
will sub-let small office to high- 
class attorney who can handle 
firm's chemical work. Address Box 
215, The Urited States Daily, 


| (a); fruit, dried (apples, plums, etc.),'(a); oils, motor, 46032, Dresden, Ger- | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Right of State to Fix Maximum Length 
For Motor Vehicles on Highways Upheld 


Constitutional Rights of Carrier Are Said Not to Be Violated by-Pro- 
hibiting Use of Trucks Designed for Making Interstate 
Deliveries of Automobiles 


The United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio 
has upheld the validity of the Ohio 
statute limiting the length of each 
unit of motor vehicles operated on 
the public highway to 30 feet The 
statute, the court's opinion explains, 
was enacted to prevent the excessive 
obstruction of highways at curves 
and at road and street intersections. 

The application of the statute to a 
private carrier of automobiles who is 
prohibited thereby from transport- 
ing automobiles upon a semitrailer 
50 feet long, drawn by a motor truck 
upon the rear end of which 10 feet 
of the semitrailer overlaps, was held 
not to be unreasonable or deprive the 
carrier of due process of equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

The statute was also held not to be 
contrary to the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution when 
plied to interstate commerce. 

(The publication of the full tert of 
the opinion, in the case of Contract 
Cartage Company v. Sawyer, ete., 
was begun in the issue of June 21.) 
The opinion is concluded as follows: 


Demonstration Made 


To Compare Vehicles 


To sustain the legislative purpose, and 
we agree with the contention, it is urged 
iM:; the legislature made the require- 
ment of units not in excess of 30 feet 
in order to prevent excessive obstruction 
of the highways on curves and at road 
and street intersections. It seems to 
need no extended argument to demon- 
strate that shorter units will cause less 
obstruction on curves in roads and at 
road and street intersections. A dem- 
onstration was had of the _ plaintiff’s 
Type A outfit and the so-called Miller 
outfit. 

By taking into consideration only the 
arc which was traversed by the wheels 
of the two types of vehicles, there was 
no radical difference between the two 
outfits; but taking into consideration 
the space necessary to draw the larger 


‘ 


ap- 


+ ‘ : 
passed long before it developed its Type* 


A outfit. 

Plaintiff also claims under the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by the claim that the State 
enforcement officers have discriminated 
against it either because they have failed 
to permit its Type A outfit to operate, 
or because they have. discriminated 
against the plaintiff by their administra- 
tive methods. The first of these claims 
is based upon the view that the statutes 
quoted vest a discretion in the defendants 
under a proviso which is as follows: 

“Provided that in special cases vehicles 
; whose dimensions exceed the foregoing 
may operate under a written permit 
granted as provided in this chapter.” 

The argument of the plaintiff is that 
its Type A outfit is less dangerous to 
life, limb and property than other ve- 
hicles which are permitted under the 
statutes; that therefore it an abuse 
of discretion on the part of the defend- 
ants to deny them the right to operate 
their Type A outfit upon the streets and 
highways of this State. 

This claim of the plaintiff is denied 
by the defendants, and it is further, urged 
by the defendants that the proviso of 
the statute grants to them discretion 
only in special instances and under lim- 
ited, special circumstances to permit a 
vehicle or vehicles to pass along the 
streets and highways of the State. We 
agree with this contention of the de- 
fendants, This has been the construc- 
tion placed upon the proviso of the 
statutes by officials of the State of Ohio, 
and, in the absence of an authoritative 
decision by the courts, it is entitled to 
great weight. Brewster v. Gage, 280 
SU. S. 527. Assuming, on the other hand, 
that the statutes were construed to vest 
in executive officers the broad discretion 
claimed by the plaintiff, they would be 
|of doubtful validity. In the leading case 
of Cincinnati Ry. Co. v. Clinton, 1 O. 8S. 
77, Judge Ranney drew the following 
distinction: 

“The true distinction, therefore, is, be- 
tween the delegation of power to make 
the law, which necessarily involves a 


is 


50-foot unit around the curves, there wase discretion as to what it shall be, and 


an advantage in favor of the so-called 
Miller outfit. It must_be remembered 
also that this demonstration was under 
ideal circumstances, whereas the legis- 
lature dealt with practical operations, 
2nd had in view the manner in which 
rechicles are usually operated in practice 
when no extreme effort is made to oper- 
ate a vehicle so as to constitute the 
least possible obstruction at corners and 
upon curves of our streets and high- 
ways. 

There is also evidence in the record, 
that of Harry A. Buckley, a police officer 
stationed at Cherry and Superior streets, 
one of the busy corners of this city, 
to the effect that he had to halt other 
traffic 20 feet g back from the in- 
tersection to permit the Type A _ out- 
fit to pass around this strect inter- 
section. He further testified that 
for the plaintiff’s outfit he had to move 
his semaphore farther back than for 
other outfits. aces 

It seems to us that the court cannot 
say that this legislation, having for one 
of its objects the above purpose, cannot 
be said to have a substantial relation to 
the public safety and that it is unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary. It is clear that 
the presence of commercial vehicles such 
ast2re shown in the evidence in this case 
is a menace to life and limb, and that 
they may reasonably be made the sub- 
ject of regulation by the legislature. If 
the statute did no more than to facilitate 
the operation of motor traffic on curves 
and at intersections, it could not be said 
that the act was invalid because it might 
have gone further. Roschen v. Ward, 
279 U. S. 387, 389; 73 L. ed. 722, 728 
And a law was recently upheld as against 

laims analogous to those made in this 
= because it required a flagman at 
a railroad crossing, although an electric 
appliance had been adopted and was in 
use, because such a flagman might be 
an additional safeguard ‘to some travel- 
ers.” Nashvilie, etc., v. White, 278 U. S. 
456, 459, 73 L. ed. 452, 454. see 


And 
Standard Oil Co. v. Marysville, 279 U. 8. 
582, 73 L. ed. 856. 


Statutes Said Not to 
Make Classification 


In our opinion the evidence is con- 
vincing that some good is accomplished 
by restricting the units of length of 
motor vehicles, either singly or in a 
combination, and the evidence falls far 
short of showing what must be shown, 
that is, that this legislation is clearly 
unreasonable or arbitrary. 

Plaintiff’s second contention is that if 
the statutes be construed to make its 
Type A combination or outfit unlawful, 
while at the same time permitting an 
outfit such as the Miller outfit to lawfully 
operate, they are discriminatory to an ex- 
tent which deprives the plaintiff of the 
equal protection of the laws. The stat- 
utes, as we read them, do not make any 
classification. The statutes make cer- 
tain requirements of all motor vehicles. 

Plaintiff has introduced evidence as to 
if operation of the so-called Miller out- 
fit, and has treated the statutes as if 
they made classifications, and as if the 
Miller outfit belonged to one class; but 
clely this is not true. If, however, 
there can be said to be in these statutes 
any classification at all, then the ques- 
tion of such classification would in the 
first instance lie largely within the power 
of the legislature, subject to review only 
in the event of a clearly unreasonable or 
arbitrary classification. 

Such legislation would not be invalid 
because it affected one class and not 
another. Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 
U. S. 138, 58 L. Ed. 539; Miller v. Wilson, 
236 U. S. 373, 59 L. E. 628; Silver v. 
Silver, 280 U. S. 117, 123; Carley & Ham- 
ilton v. Snook, 281 U. S. 67, 72, 73; and 
Keokee Consolidated Coke Co. v. Taylor, 
234, U. S. 224, 227, 58 L. Ed. 1288, 1290. 
And if there were any classification, the 
Miller outfit would come within the terms 
of General Code Section 7249-3, and would 
be subject to a disadvantage which would 
not be applicable to plaintiff’s Type A in 
that the Miller outfit is permitted to oper- 
ate prima facie only at a rate of speed 
not in excess of 12 miles an hour. 


Right to Special 
Permission Claimed 

Further, if there were a classification, 
we do not see how the plaintiff could 
claim that it is discriminatory because 
it is open to the plaintiff to operate an 
outfit such as the Miller outfit, and 
plaintiff was never discriminated against 
“4° the statutes complained of were 


’ 


~ 


conferring an authority or discretion as 
to its execution, to be exercised unde: 
and in pursuance of the law. The first 
cannot be done; to the latter no valid 
objection can be made.” 

See Annotation, 12 A. L. R., 1435; 12 
C. J; Ban: 


Failure to Act Against 
Buses Is Justified 


The claim of the plaintiff as to admin- 
istrative discrimination based upon 
the fact that the defendants have failed 
to arrest the operators of interstate pas- 
senger buses whose vehicles are slightly 
over 30 feet in length. The main case 
relied upon by the plaintiff — in 
this “connection, and which we _ think 
the strongest case upon _ the 
subject is the case of Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins, 118 U. S. 356, 385. That case in- 
volved the administration by executive 
officers of a municipal ordinance, the ob- 
vious purpose of which was to discrimi- 
nate against the Chinese in the laundry 
business. It was so administered as to 
deny to Chinese the right to operate 
their laundries, although the Chinese in 
every way complied with the applicable 
laws, and their circumstances were in 
every way identical with those to whom 
= right was granted to operate laun- 
dries, 


Is 


It does not seem necessary to us, how- 
ever, to labor this point, nor to determine 
what the remedy of the plaintiff would 
be if it could show administrative dis- 
crimination within the doctrine of the 
Yick Wo case. Here again the adminis- 
tration of the law must be not only dis- 
criminatory; it must be unreasonably so. 
Courts do not sit to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional, or to grant relief to viola- 
tors of the law, because such laws have 
not been enforced as against the most 
minor infractions. 

There is a vast difference between the 
danger and inconvenience in traffic of a 
passenger bus slightly in excess of 30 
feet in length, and the plaintiff’s Type A 
truck, 50 feet Jong, and loaded with four 
automobiles. The claim of discrimina- 
tion might be more plausibly and forci- 
bly advanced by the bus owners if 
the law were not enforced as against 
the Type A trucks. But the Yick 
Wo case has been limited in_ its 
“pplication and we are content to place 
cur decision upon the grounds suggested 
by Mr. Justice Pitney, in Mackay Tele- 
graph & Cable Co. v. Little Rock (see 
Note 1), 250 U. S. 94, 100, 63 L. Ed. 863, 
at page 869. 

Plaintiff Restricted 
In Challenging Law 
He said: 
1. The official 


entitled case 
is ) 


of 


upon this point, 


the 


250 U. 


above- 
Ss. 


svilabus 
95, 
as follows: 

“Where the ‘pole 
chise ordinance on 
same imposed by 
on other companies, the fact that, as 
poles on railroad rights of way, the 
sought to be forced against the 
company has not been enforced against the 
others does not prove a denial of the equal 
protection the laws, without proof f 
arbitrary and intentionally discrim- 
ination or that the circumstances of the 
and their lines were much 
render any discrimination un 


fran 
the 
ordinance 
to 
tax 


one 


imposed by 
company Is 
general 


tax’ 
one 


as 18 


en 


of of 


unfair 


companies 
alike as to 
reasonable.” 
“Nor there 
plaintiff in error 


so 
is ground for holding that 
is subjected to unreason- 
sable discrimination, in contravention of 
the equal protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. case shows that 


clause 


The 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2802 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2803. The American Products Com- 
pany v. Herbert F. Braithwaite. Appeal 
from the Commissioner of Patents. Oppo- 
sition No. 8633, Trade mark for greaseless 
cleaning cream 

No, 2804. The 
pany v. F, A, Leonard 
Commissioner of Patents 
D1R6, Trade mark for dentrifice 

No. 2805. Richard Hellman, Inc., v. Oak- 
ford & Fahnestock. Appeal from the Com 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No. 7906, 


Com- 
the 
No, 


American Products 
Appeal from 
Opposition 


Trade mark for salad dressing. 
i 


its franchise ordinance imposes the same 
and no greater tax than that which is ap- | 
plied by a general ordinance to other com- 
panies maintaining poles in the city. The| 
offer of testimony to prove that the two | 
other companies were not in fact required | 
to pay the tax upon so many of their poles 
as stood upon railroad rights of way went | 
no further than to show that the general 
ordinance had not been enforced against 
them in the same manner that it was pro- 
posed to enforce the franchise ordinance 
against plaintiff in error. There was no 
offer to show an arbitrary and intentionally | 
unfair discrimination in the administration 
of the ordinance, as in Yick Wo v. Hop-| 
kins, 118 U. S. 356, 374, 30 L. Ed. 220, 227, | 
6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1064. Peradventure the | 
present action was a test case to determine 
whether the license fees were applicable to 
poles standing elsewhere than on _ the 
streets, with the intent, in case of an af- 
firmative answer, to enforce the general 
ordinances against the other companies in 
the same sense. Nor was there any offer | 
to show that the circumstances of the sev- | 
eral companies and their telegraph lines 
were so much alike as to render any dis- 
crimination in the application of the pole | 
tax equivalent to a denial of the equal 
pretection of the laws.” 

Upon any view of the evidence In the 
case, we fail to see how the plaintiff is | 
denied the equal protection of the laws. | 

Much evidence was taken and much 
argument had by way of 
plaintiff’s Type A outfit to the so-called 


comparing | 


Miller outfit, but-we do not feel called | 


upon to enter into any further extended 
aiscussion as to the results of the com- 
parison. Plaintiff is not discriminated 
against in any way. It has a right to 
operate the same kind of outfits as the 
Miller outfit, and it does not seem to us 
that it in a position to derive any 
benefit from this comparison.  Plain- 
tiff’s r@&ht to challenge the constitu- 
tionaility of the law, it seems to 
is limited. It may challenge the law 
only as it applies to it; in other words, 
mM must establish the unconstitutionality 
of the law because it limits units of mo- 
tor vehicles to 30-foot lengths. Cop- 
perthwaite v. U. S. (C. C. A. 6) 37 F. 
(2d) 846; Board of Trade v. Olsen, 262 
U. S. 1, 67 L. Ed. 889; 12 C. J. 760, 762, 
Note 63; 6 R. C. L., p. 89 et seq.; Hen- 
drick v. Maryland, supra; Lindsley v. 
Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61. 


.“. 


Inroads Into Profits 
Made Basis of Protest 


Plaintiff’s third claim is that the re- 
quirements of the statutes are a direct 
burden on interstate commerce. This 
point has not been pressed in argument, 
and we notice it only briefly. If Con- 
has left this field to the State 
legislatures, and if the law does not 
offend against either clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, then it seems to us 
that the State legislature has the broad- 
est powers of regulation. It is in the 
same position, it seems to us, as Con- 
gress would be if it were legislating in 
this field and were attempting to limit 


is 


gress 


us, , 


the lengths of units which may be used; 


If the State legis- 
limit the units as it has 


in motor vehicles. 
lature could not 


done by this legislation, then it would | 


follow that, at the present time, no legis- 
lative body would be able to limit the 
units in motor vehicles which were used 
in interstate commerce; and_ this, 
seems to us, cannot be the law. Many of 

The cases already cited point out the 
broad powers which may be exercised by 
the State legislatures in this field, and 
the extent to which regulation has been 
made the subject of legislation which has 
been sustained is found in an article en- 
titled, “Motor Carrier Regulation, Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal,” 26 Columbia 
Law Review, 954 (Vol. LXII, No. 5, 
American Law Review, September-Oc- 
tober, 1928, pp. 6, 8, 9.) 

The fourth and final claim of the plain- 
tiff is that the law unconstitutional 
because if the plaintiff were required to 
comply with the requirements of max- 
imum 30-foot units, it would to a large 
extent cut down the profits which the 
plaintiff is now making in its business; 
and that if it were required to comply 
with the law, it would be deprived of its 
property without due process of law he- 
cause there would be taken from it the 


is 


it | 


opportunity to make a reasonable return | 


upon its investment. 
Broad Powers of 
State Sustained 


The plaintiff in this connection cites 
and relies upon cases which hold that 
public service corporations are entitled 
to a reasonable return upon their invest- 
ment. Among the cases cited and relied 
upon are: Smyth v. Ames, 160 U. S. 466, 


42 L. Ed. 819; Bluefield Water Works Co. | 


v. Public Service Corporation, 262 U. S. 
679; 67 L. Ed. 1176; People v. Public 
Service Com., 269 U. S. 244, 70 L. Ed. 255. 
But plaintiff is a private carrier and ob- 
viously is relieved from certain disad- 
vantages. Plaintiff is using the public 


jaccept the judgment of the highway{to pass the limits 


highways of various States without any | 


compensation, unless plaintiff pays some 
compensation indirectly through the pay- 
ment of a gasoline tax. It should not 
he heard to complain if it must comply 


with such a reasonable regulation as we! 


now have under consideration. The 
State may have the power to exclude 
motor vehicles of the kind operated by 
the plaintiff entirely. Frost v. Railroad 
Commission, 271 U. S. 583, 70 L. Ed. 
1131. 

The statutes assailed are enacted un- 


der the police power, and if the necessi- | vag urged, p. 339, 73 L. Ed. 279, “that 


ties of reasonable regulation required 
it, the legislature might pass a law 
which would practically destroy the 
property of the plaintiff without com- 
pensation. 
272, 72 L. Ed. 568; Kelleher v. French, 
22 F. (2d) 341; affirmed on the author- 
ity of the above case, in 278 U. S. 563, 73 | 
L. Ed. 507, 12 C. J. 981; 1 C. J. 969. But 
the point made by the plaintiff, we think, | 
is directly ruled against it in Morris v.| 
Duby, 271 U. S. 135, 71 L. Ed. 966,| 
where Mr. Chief Justice Taft said (p. 
144): 

“The mere fact that a truck company 
may not make a profit unless it can use| 
a truck with load weighing 22,000 or 
more pounds does not show that a regu- 
lation forbidding it is either discrimi- 
ratory or unreasonable. That it pre- 
vents competition with freight traffic on 
parallel steam railroads may possibly be 
a circumstance to be considered in de- 
termining the reasonableness-of such a 


limitation, though that is doubtful, but; Railway v. 


it is necessarily outweighed when it ap- 
pears by decision of competent authority 
that such weight is injurious to the 
highway for the use of the general pub- 
lic and unduly increases the cost of main- 
tenance and repair. In the absence of 
any averments of specific acts to show 


Miller v. Schoene, 276 U. S.| 


| Inc., v. City of New Orleans, 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bills and notes—Validity—Consideration—Widow’'s note for payment of debt due 


from husband’s estate— 


/ 


A note given by a widow for the payment of a debt due from her husband’s 
insolvent estate is voidable if without consideration, and the creditor’s agreement 
that the note would be renewed from time to time after maturity is not a suffi- 


cient consideration therefor. 


Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Neb. v. McCarty; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27211. 


May 29, 1930. 


Bills and notes—Validity—Execution—Forgery—Ratification by makers— 

A forged note may not, in the absence of a new and adequate consideration 
or of elements of estoppel, be ratified by the purported makers so as to confer 
on the forger himself a right of action thereon. 

Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Neb. v. McCarty; Neb. Sup. Ct., No. 27241. 


May 29, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Insurable interest— : 
The beneficiary for whose benefit ‘the insured herself secured the policy need 


not have an insurable interest. 


Liberty Life Ins. Co. v. Strauss, etc.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 3, 1930. 


Patents—Claims—Indefinite— 


Claim calling for several metals and “nickel 10 per cent to 15 per cent” 


indefinite in that it is alternative to two alloys, one with and one without nickel; 
but applicant allowed, on appeal, to cancel quoted words, and claim then allowed. 
Ex parte Norwood; Pat. O. Bd. Appls.; App. No. 2376, June i0, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 


Claims for composition of matter held not anticipated by prior patents having 
another purpose in view and not specifying components within the limits stated 


in the claims. 


Ex parte Norwood; Pat. O. Bd. Appls.; App. No 


Patents—Welding rod claims allowed— 


Patent 1762483 to Norwood for welding rod, claims 


tion allowed. 


Ex parte Norwood; Pat. O. Bd. Appls.; App. No. 23 


99% 
ade 


6, June 10, 1930 
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5, 6 and 10 of applica- 


76, June 10, 1930. 


Process—Service—Service by sheriff upon himself— 

Service of process by a sheriff upon himself as a defendant in an action was 
good service giving the court jurisdiction. 

James v. Ashland Finance Co.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 2, 1930. 


Removal of cause—Petition for removal—Time of filing—Extension of time of 


pleading on overruling of demurrer— 


A defendant's petition to remove a case from the State to the Federal court, 
filed after the expiration of the period within which he was required to answer 
or plead to the plaintiff’s declaration in the State court, although within the 
time for pleading extended under the court rules as a result of the overruling 
of the defendant’s demurrer, was filed too late. 


Arrigo, etc. v. Commonwealth Casualty Co.; D. C., D. 


27, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 


Md., No. 4313, May 


“Hexol” is deceptively similar to “Hexcide” used on disinfectants, doubt being 


resolved in favor of earlier entrant. 
MacEachen vw. 


; 
4, 1930. 


Tar Products Corp.; C. 


C. June 


P. A., Pat. App. No. 2342, 


Trade marks—Marks and ndmes subject to ownership—Identity and similarity— 


How determined— 


It is not permissible for anyone to incorporate another’s mark in its entirety 
and add to it merely additional features; but this rule should not be carried to 
the extent of holding that by use and registration of a word in common use one 
can acquire such rights therein as to enable him to prevent registration thereof 
by another simply and solely because the latter’s word may contain the word 
of the former, particularly where prior registered mark consists merely of 
word in common use as prefix such as “hex"; the rule is not applicable unless 
contesting marks also present such features of resemblance as to be likely to 


cause confusion or deceive purchasers. 


MackEechen v. Tar Products Corp.; C. C. P. 


4, 1930. 


Trade marks—Oppositions—Pleading and practice—Identity and similarity— 


How determined— 


A., Pat. App. No. 2342, June 


While prior registration may be looked to in considering whether trade mark 
use of a word has become so general as to affect the question of probability 
of confusion by an additional registration of a somewhat similar mark, never- 
theless an applicant for an opposed registration may not rely on prior registra- 
tions of marks resembling his and opposer’s as a complete defense to the opposi- 
tion; the law is to reject registration when there is confusible conflict between 


the words at issue themselves. 


MacEachen v. Tar Products Corp.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2. 


5, 1930. 


342, June 
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Patents—Patentability— 


Patent 1271782 to Sharp for improvements in lock-nuts and processes of mak- 
ing the same held to be invalid as anticipated by the disclosure of patent 321500 


to Howarth.—Grip Nut Co. v. 
U. S. Daily 1296, June 23, 1930. 


MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co. (C. C. A. 7). 


V 


Statutes—Titles—Sufficiency of title—Statute as to liability for negligence of 
officers, etc., of State or political subdivisions— 


Title describing an act as one 


relating to negligence upon the part of officers, 


agents, and employes of the State,” and specified political subdivisions and 
“authorizing the issuance of insurance covering such liability” sustains provision 
of act that liability for the negligence of such officers, agents, and employes is 
to be borne by the State or political subdivision represented by them, under a 
provision of the constitution requiring the subject of an act to be expressed in 


its title—Heron, Director, etc. v. Riley, Controller, ete. 


V U.S. Daily, 1296, Jnue 23, 1930. 


commission upon this question which 
is committed to their decision as 
against merely general averments deny- 
ing their official finding.” 


Intervening Ruling 
Decisive on Points 


A similar argument was advanced in 
Roschen v. Ward, supra. 
consideration there made it unlawful to 
sell at retail in any store or established 
place of business any spectacles, eye- 
glasses or lenses for the correction of 
vision unless a duly licensed physician 
or duly qualified optometrist be in charge 
of and in personal attendance at the 
place where the articles were sold. It 


the cost of employing an optometrist 


(Calif. Sup. Ct.)— 


of reasonable judg- 
ment and amount to an infringement of 
the right of ownership.” 

It is also urged in argument that the 


| plaintiff’s truck complies with the laws 


The law under | 


of Michigan, and that there is no law 
at all in Indiana, regulating the use of 
motor trucks; but in this we can see 
nothing which requires a court to de- 
clare a law of this State unconstitu- 
tional. The argument should be ad- 
dressed to Congress, and may be a good 
reason why Congress should pass a na- 
tional act; but in no event can it be 
urged as a ground of unconstitutionality 
as against the laws of this State. 


List oj Authorities 
On Case Is Given 


We have considered many other au- 


would make the complainant’s business | thorities, not cited, on various phases 


impossible,” but the court passed the 
argument without special comment and 
sustained the constitutionality of the act. 

Since the first draft of the opinion 
herein was prepared, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on June 2, decided 


This case 
effectively disposes of the contention of 


the plaintiff with respect to loss of prof- 
its, and also the contention of the plain- 


tiff that if it must comply with the law, 


\the case of New Orleans Public Service, | 


it will be put to large expenditures as | 


cl-imed in the evidence. In the above 
case Mr. Justice Butler said: 

“It is elementary that enforcement of 
uncompensated obedience to a regula- 
tion passed in the legitimate exertion 
of the police power is not a taking of 
property without due process of law. 
Chicago, Burlington, &c., Railroad v. 
Chicago, 166 U, S. 226, 251. 
Drainage Comm’rs., 200C U. 

Chicago & Alton R. R. v. 
238 U. S. 67, 77. The 
sacrifice of the old structure § and 
the cost of the new crossings 
involve a large amount of money. But 
the evidence fails to show that, having 
regard to the circumstances, it is so 


S. 561, 594. 
Tranbarger, 


C. B. & Q.| 


of this case. Some of them are: Kane 
v. New Jersey, 242 U. D. 160; Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission v. Duke, 
266 U. S. 570, 66 L. Ed. 435, 36 A. L. 
R. 1105; Interstate Busses Corp. v. Hol- 
voke Ry., supra; Buck v. Kuykendall, 267 
U. S. 307; Bush & Sons Co. v. Maloy, 
267 U. S. 317; Southern Motorways v. 


| Perry, 39 F. (2d) 145; Leonard v. Earle, 
|279 U. S. 392 73 L. Ed. 754; Whitney 
|v. California, 274 U. S. 357, 71 L. Ed. 


1095; Keokee Consol. Coke Co. v. Taylor, 
234 U. S, 224, 58 L. Ed. 1288; Magnuson 
v. Kelley, 37 F. (2d) 867; National Sav- 
ings & Trust Assn. v. Gillis, 35 F. (2d) 
386, 392; Detroit & Cincinnati Coast Line 
v. Public Utilities Commission, 164 N. E. 
556; Red Ball Transit Company v. Mar- 


|shall, 8 F. (2d) 635; Purity Extract Co. 


v. Lynch, 226 U. S. 192. 

In our opinion the statutes of the 
State of Ohio here involved are clearly 
constitutional; but in order that no in- 
justice may be done the plaintiff, we 
think that under Equity Rule 74 it should 
have an injunction during the pendency 
of its appeal, if it perfects such appeal 
promptly, and upon its giving a bond in 
the sum of $500. An order may be 


‘drawn dismissing the plaintiff’s amended 
| fraud or abuse of discretion, we must | large that the regulation must be held! bill of complaint, 


| 
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Invalidity of Patent Operates 
As Bar to Suit for Infringement 


Disclosures of Previous Inventions Are Found to Antici- 


pate Patentable Features of Improved Type of 


Lock-nut and Manufacturing Process 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


|disarranging the top threads of the nut 
before use; and when the nut was placed 
jin its final position the disarranged 
jthreads at the top, by friction, would 
jsuccessfullv lock it. The effect on the 
| threads of course varied in proportion} 
|to the force applied. If excessive force | 
j Was used the future use of the nut and 
!bolt was destroyed; if less force was 
|used the locking process was less secure. 
|Even at this stage of the prior art 
Bayliss observed that in certain cases 
lthe nuts might be screwed and unscrewed 
upon the bolts several times in succession 
without material injury to the threads 


is | and still continue to bind tightly on the 


| bolts. 

| It must have been apparent at this 
; time, even to a layman, that the fitness 
of the bolt and nut for future use de- 
pended upon the degree and symmetry of 
the force applied. This was evidently 
apparent to Bayliss, for he used two 
lumps oppositely positioned, and in some 
| Cases he used three, and he placed them 
equidistantly around the bolt hole. This 
furnished the means for a symmetrical 
and evenly balanced pressure. 

Thus far, in our opinion, the ideas of 
Sharp are copied from Howarth and 
|Bayliss. It remains to be determined 
| what amount of force is to be applied 
| to effect the locking process and at the 
same time preserve the bolt and nut for 
future use; and to what particular places 
on the face of the nut such force 
to be applied. These two elements re- 
jlate almost exclusively to the preserva- 
tion of the nut and bolt rather than 
to the locking process, because the prin- 
ciple of the locking pracess is the same 


is 


in all the products, and was in use many) 


years before the existence of the Sharp 
patent, or any other kindred patent. 

It is claimed by appellant that Sharp 
discovered the formula by which the de- 
sired result is to be obtained, the embodi- 
ment of which is fully described in 
Sharp's specifications Nos. 1 and 6. It 
is to be observed from Sharp’s speci- 
fications and 
|}lump extends the face of the 


across 


nut, is bisected by, and is of less width| 


{than, the bolt -hole. The ridge is flat 
and uniform is height. No further di- 
mensions are given, except that he says 
he has secured very satisfactory results 
by constructing the ridge substantially 
85 per cent of the diameter of the 
bolt hole, and the height of the ridge 
less than 1 per cent of the thickness 
| of the nut. 

An examination of the exhibits of the 
Sharp patent convinces us that appellant 
has adhered with precision to these di- 
mension percentages, although we are not 
informed as to the amount of force nec- 
essary to be applied, or whether the same 
or a different amount of force used 
on different nuts. On the other hand, 
Sharp says that the nut manufactured 
,by appellee produces exactly the same 
effect as does the nut manufactured by 
appellant, notwithstanding the facts that 
the lumps on the nut of appellee are 
much narrower, some longer and not so 
high as those on the nut of appellant, 
and the surface of the lumps is some- 
jtimes flat and sometimes slightly con- 
| vex. 

It is therefore quite evident that all 
the specifications in the Sharp patent 
cannot be considered as essentials, for 
‘the successful use of the nut produced 
by appellee proves conclusively that it 
is not necessary for the ridges or lumps 
to extend to the outer edge of the nut; 
neither must they necessarily be of the 
same width or height. Sharp does not 


Is 


say that a lump of greater or less width) 
than 85 per cent of the diameter may not| 
' 

produce 


the proper result; he merely 
says that he has secured very satisfac- 
tory results by substantially adhering to 
those measurements, ; 

What did he discover in these particu- 
lars that the prior art had not already 
revealed? Certainly his specifications 
and testimony disclose nothing other than 
emphasis of the fact, already suggested 
by Howarth and Bayliss, that an evenly 
balanced reasonable pressure upon any 
sized lump; of the same dimensions, op- 
positely positioned and adjacent to the 
bolt hole, will work less damage to the 
threads on both the nut and the bolt 
than otherwise. The limit placed by 
Sharp upon the width of the ridges 


$100 


for 


figures that the ridge or| 


or lumps is’ merely another way 
of saying that pressure shall not be 
applied to approximately more than 
50 per cent of the circumference of the 
bolt hole. The height of the ridges acts 
merely as a gauge to standardize the 
pressure to be used. 

We are therefore forced to the conclu- 
sion that Sharp discovered no new thing 
vatentable, but, taught by Howarth and 
Bayliss, he became proficient in the ap- 
plication of the ideas which they sug- 
gested and patented. 

The mere carrying forward of the 
original thought, with a change only in 
form, proportion, or degree, and doing 
the same thing in the same way, by 
substantially the same means, but with 
better results, is not such invention as 
will sustain a patent. Railroad Supply 
Co. v. Elyria Iron & Steel Co., 244 U. S. 
285; Market Street Cable Ry. Co. v. 
Rowley, 155 U. S. 621; Belding Mfg. Co. 
v. Challenge Corn Planter Co., 152 U. 
S. 100; Roberts vy. Ryer, 91 U. S. 150; 
Smith v. Nichols, 88 U. S. 112. 

Appellant insists, however, that the 
idea of Howarth was to distort the 
thread of the bolt by distortion of the 
thread of the nut; whereas Sharp’s idea 
was to deflect, and not distort, the 
thread of the nut, thereby doing no dam- 
age to the bolt. In other words, appel- 
lant attempts to draw a sharp distinction 
between the words “deflection” and “dis- 
tortion.” We are unable, however, to 
define these words with that exactness 
which enables us readily to distinguish 
the difference. There is nothing in the 
root meaning of the word “deflect” to 
indicate slightness; it means to bend or 
turn, to deviate from a straight line, or 
from a proper position. On the other 
hand, the word “distort” means to twist 
or to force out of natural or regular 
shape, and the word “twist” means to 
turn. The meaning of neither of the 
words is limited by degree; and yet 
when we use the word “distortion” in 
this connection we at once think of an 
exaggerated deflection; but this inter- 
pretation is not supported by the lexi- 
cographers. For the purpose of this 
argument, however, we shall adopt this 
interpretation of the words, as it is quite 
as favorable to appellant as it could hope 
to have. 


Words Are Construed as 


Substantially Synonymous 


How, then, are we to determine when 
a deflection ceases to be itself and be- 
comes a distortion? It is very evident 
that it is impossible to say. Different 
minds would conclude differently. Stand- 
ing alone the abnormal thing might ap- 
pear to be a deflection; but place it in 
‘uxtaposition to the normal and it at 
once appears as a distortion. This is 
well illustrated by Fig. 3 of Howarth. 
The thread on the bolt where the de- 
flected or distorted nut thread finally 
rested shows a. marked deviation, 
amounting to an exaggerated deflection 
when brought into contrast with the nor- 
mal thread; but the preceding threads 
over which the same nut had traveled do 
not appear exaggerated, on account of 
the lack of contrast. Take, for instance, 
the nuts manufactured by both appel- 
lant and appellee; the threads on both 
look to the naked eye to be in the same 
condition, and one would easily regard 
them as deflections; yet when you look 
at them through a magnifying lens they 
appear to be quite distorted, according 
to the interpretation of the words 
adopted for this discussion. 

As applied to the instant case we are 
unable to distinguish any difference in 
the meaning of the words. The deflec- 
tion of the thread does not cease to be 
a deflection merely because it results in 
distortion. The same downward pres- 
sure each condition, depending 
upon the amount of force used. 

We are of the opinion that Howarth 
and Bayliss taught everything necessary 
to instruct Sharp and other members of 
the public to make what is now relied 
upon by appellant as an invention; and 
that Sharp was anticipated by Howarth 
and Bayliss, whose teachings have been 
followed by both Sharp and appellee. 

Decree affirmed. 
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Division of Pay 
For Insurance 


Agents Sough 


President of Casualty and, 
Surety Agents Urges Sep- 
arate Fees for Selling and 
Servicing 


8 


| 

The biggest problem of the committee 
on acquisition costs of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners is 
not so much to work out a possible frac- 
tional reduction in acquisition cost as to 
bring about an orderly condition, W. G. 
Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
National Association of €asualty and 
Surety Agents, told the committee at its 
recent hearings. 

Mr. Wilson proposed that a selling cost 
be established for each subdivision of the ; 
insurance business to cover only actual 
selling. This would be supplemented by 
a fixed allowance for policy writing and 
accounting plus a managerial compensa- 
tion to cover administrative and min- 
isterial functions performed away from 
the home offices of the companies. 

Competition Provided 

Such a plan, he declared, would provide 
constructive competition in which® those 
giving the greatest measure of return in | 
coverage, security, satisfactory adminis- 
tration and fulfillment of the purpose of 
the insurance contract, would survive. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Every casualty policy or fidelity and 
surety bond inescapably requires two}| 
primary activities: The selling and the 
close-up servicing which extends to its 
terminal date and often long beyond. 

Our attempts to fix acquisition cost 
have embraced an effort to treat these 
two activities as a unit. They should 
be distinctly and clearly separated. 

If our lines of insurance constitute 
a public service then it is just as impor- 
tant that the client’s every interest be 
conserved in the smallest policy or bond 
as in the most extensive line of risk. | 
If this be axiomatic no larger selling 
allowance should be made simply in 
recognition of and as a reward for mere 
premium volume. 

Prices do not Vary 

The price charged for postage stamps 
and indeed for most forms of public 
service does not vary—within basic clas- 
sifications—by reason of quantity. 

Applying this logic, a selling cost 
fairly and justly compensating the sales- 
manship involved should be established 
for each of the subdivisions of our busi- 
ness and uniformly adhered to, whether 
the. transaction be negotiated by the 
smallest or the largest producer in the 
business. 

This figure should then be known foi 
what it is, namely the acquisition cost 
representing and covering only the re- 
ward for salesmanship. 

If made uniform, it would not be sub- 
ject to abuse and would apply equally | 
to all companies writing such business 
whether they be old established or newly 
aspirant. 

The servicing of the business should 
perhaps be provided for under two sec- 
tions: 

(a) A nominal additional but fixed al- | 
lowance for policy writing and account- | 
ing which would take heed of the dis- | 
tinction as between those classes of pro- 
aucers who do or do not maintain an 
office organization on their own account 
and at their own expense for such pur- 
pose; and 

(b) A managerial compensation fixed 
to cover all the administrative and min- 
isterial functions required to be per- 
formed away from the home office— 
after the securing of the order for the 
purchase—embracing all duties from the 
underwriting to a final disposition of the 
risk at the maturity of all liability in- 
volved. 

Duties Are Related 

This entire group of duties is vastly 
more related to a “delivery of the goods | 
under the policy or bond” than it is to 
the obtaining of the initial order for the| 
business which, as above indicated, con- ! 
stitutes the selling effort. 

Determination of who has the capacity 
to administer this superservice should 
rest wholly with the insurance company, 
which should likewise be free to fix its 
scale of pay in any terms it sees fit, 
precisely as it now is free to regulate 
what it will pay for any other type of 
executive service. 

In proposing this clearly delineated 
due service it is to be presumed that cer- 
tain fundamental qualifications would be 
established as conditions precedent t 
a company delegating such duties and 
authority to any man, whether he be of 
the grade of employes chosen as mana- 
gers of branch offices or of the super- 
visory caliber originally contemplated 
in the title general agent, before the 
widespread prostitution of that designa- 
tion. 


Obviously, this calls for a generic def- i 


inition of what type of man may qualify 
for such executive service and_ this 
should be accomplished with just recog- 
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Insurance Carried in Oregon 


Totals Two Billion Dollars' Wins Contest in ' Varied Methods Used by States 


| t 
{Insurance Commissioner in Annual Repert Urges Law | 


sits From All Companies 


Doing Business in State 


State of Oregon: 


Insurance against loss of lives, limbs, 
health and property in the State of Ore- 
gon amounts to approximately $2,000,- 
000,000, according to the annual report 
of the insurance commissioner, Clare A. 
Lee, to Gevernor A. W. Norblad, re- 
cently issued. 

The commissioner states that the pres- 
ent law requiring a security deposit by 


leertain classes of insurance companies 


before they may transact business within 
the State should be extended to all 
classes of companies, 

A recommendation also is made that 


the present law requiring foreign com- 


panies to pay the cost of examinations 
be amended to provide that domestic 
companies likewise be required to pay 
such cost, which now is defrayed from 
revenues derived from the foreign com- 
panies. 

The report follows in full text: 

Insurance statistics have a_ direct 
bearing upon the weal or woe of a body 
politic, since the business of an_indi- 
vidual, a community, or a_ nation is 
founded upon credit and insurance, par- 
ticulavly life and fire, is universally rec- 
ognized as one of the chief fundamentals 
of credit and forms a distinct negotiable 
asset in computing or estimating the 
stability of such entity. It also mirrors 
the prospect for the future comfort and 
happiness of dependents and posterity. 

The insurance business in the State of | 
Oregon has made rapid gains within the) 
past few years until the total amount! 
of insurance in force has reached the 
tremendous volume of approximately 
two billions of dollars in protection 
against loss of lives, limbs, health and 
property. Some conception of the an- 
nual scope of the insurance business in 
the state may be gained from the state- 
ment that 601 companies transacting all 
classifications of coverage collected over 
forty millions of dollars in premiums 
and fees during the year 1929 and paid 
out in losses and claims nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. 

Fire insurance, stock and mutual, con- 
stitutes the major item of the business 
as a whole and provides protection for 
properties of the estimated sound value 
of one and one-half billion dollars | 
against voidable or unavoidable catas- 
trophe; over seven hundred million dol- | 
lars in life insurance, old line, mutual 
and fraternal, afford means of relief to 
the aged and minor dependents of 
policyholders, and 128 companies writing 
health and disability insurance give pro- 
tection to thousands of others in times 
of sickness and 


Fire Insurance Totals 
More Than a Billion 


The total amount of fire insurance in 
force on properties in the State of Ore- 
gon on Dee. 31, 1929, exclusive of that 
written by automobile, marine and _ re- 
ciprocal companies, was $1,068,417,521. 
Cf this amount $808,875,814 was carried 
by 220 stock fire insurance companies 
and $259,541,707 by 29 mutual com- 
panies. Of this latter amount $114,- 
189,837 or 55.6 per cent was carried by | 
the six Oregon mutuals. | 

The amount of risks outstanding at 
the close of 1929 is an increase of $52,- | 
784,884 or 5.2 per cent over the amount) 
of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1928,} 
and held by practically the same number 
of companies in each classification. 

The total net premiums received by 
these companies for this amount of pro- 
tection in 1929 was $7.303,306, which 
3,262 more than was received 
in 1928, and losses paid to policyholders | 
during 1929 amounted to $4,968,567, a| 
reduction of $290,938 from the losses 
paid in 1928. | 

The 220 stock fire companies, which 
carry over three-fourths of the total 
amount of fire insurance in force in the | 
State, carried $41,829,671 more insur- 
at the close than was in 


disaster. 


of 1929 
force at the end of 1928, for which they 
received $53,160 less in premium in-| 
come {*om agents than was collected 
during the previous year. 

This variance in the ratio of premiums | 
received to the large volume of insur- | 
ance written, which was in much greater 
proportion as a result of the 1928 busi- | 
ness than pertains to that of the past} 
year and represents extensive reductions | 
in rates to the insurer, is accountable by 
the fact that the deviations in rates | 
adopted in 1928 were in force for only 
about one-half of that year while they 
applied throughout the entire year of 
1929, 

The insurance in force In stock fire | 
companies in 1929 is an increase of $92,- 
927,266 or 13 per cent over the average | 
of the previous five years, 1924 to 1928, | 
and is $142,280,041 or 21.5 per cent in 


excess of the amount of risks outstand-|™ent is required to defray the cost of| 


may be pertinent, and once they are 
given majority approval by the compa-| 
nies, a sympathetic, aggressive coopera- 


}an increase of $127, 
|cent, over the average year of the pre-| 


|}was an 


| requires 


Salem, June 21. 


_ing at the close of the year 1925, the 
low production year of the past six years. 

The losses paid by the stock com- 
panies in 1929 amounted to $4,410,417, 


as compared to those of 1928, and were 


$405,281 or 8.4 per cent below the aver- | 
age yearly losses for the previous five- | 


| year period, 1924 to 1928, inclusive. The 
loss ratio of these companies, that is the 


ratio of net losses paid to net premiums | 


received, less reinsurance, was 52.9 for 


1929, which is 1.2 per cent greater than | 


that which obtained for the year 1928 
and 2 per cent in excess of the average 
for the previous five years. 


Stock Companies Pay 
Less for Losses in 1929 


Seventy-three life 
panies wrote 70,530 policies carrying 
$117,716,853 in new insurance in 
State during 1929, which was an increase 
of $16,161,075, or 14.9 per cent, over that 
written during 1928 for 63,868 policy- 
holders, including ordinary life, 
and industrial insurance. At the close 
of the calendar year 1929, these com- 
panies had in force an aggregate of 
3661,101,590, which was an increase of 
$35,225,217, or 5.6 per cent, over the 
«mount in force at the end of 1928 and 


375,091, or 25.9 per 


insurance 


vious five-year period. 

Of this aggregate of insurance out- 
standing on Dec. 31, of last year, $569,- 
062,380 represented ordinary life, an in- 
crease of $58,680,590 over 1928; $ 
580,623 was in group insurance, a de- 
crease of $3,881,204 from the amount of 
insurance in force in that classification 
the previous year, and: $36,458,587 was 
in industrial insurance, an increase of 
$1,087,707 over the amount in force in 
1928, 

The total amount of premiums col- 
lected less reinsurance by life com- 


panies during 1929 was $21,369,641, an' 


increase of $1,703,695, or 8.7 per cent, 
over 1928, and paid claims to Oregon 
citizens less reinsurance amounting to 
$8,743,296, an increase of $1,575,693, or 
21.9 per cent, over the previous year. 
These companies paid the State an ag- 
gregate of $384,578 in taxes on net pre- 
miums collected for the year 1929, which 
increase of $30,474 over the 
amount of taxes collected from life com- 
panies in 1928, : 

One hundred and twenty-eight com- 
panies engaged in writing health, cas- 
ualty, disability and miscellaneous 


classes of insurance collected $6,937,597 


|in net premiums during 1929, an increase 


of $645,177 over the collections for 1928, 
and paid out $3,522,989 in net losses in 
1929 as compared to $3,407,657 in 1928, 
an increase of $115,332. 

You are no doubt aware that the 1929 
session of the Oregon legislature cre- 
ated an interim committee to make a 
survey of the insurance situation and to 
make whatever revision of the insurance 
code that was deemed necessary. 
committee, of which I have the honor 
to be an ex-officio member, has conducted 
a series of hearings and meetings dur- 


ing the interim of legislative sessions | 


and will submit its report to the 1931 
legislature with its recommendations for 
needed amendments to the present code. 

Either in conformity with or supple- 
mental to whatever recommendations 
such interim committee may make, I feel 
constrained to repeat my suggestions fon 
needed legislation, which were stressed 
in my reports for the years 1927 and 
1928, upon two important subjects, to- 
wit: 

As a measure of protection to policy- 
holders in the Sfate, the present law 
a security «leposit of certain 
classes of insurance companies as a con- 
dition precedent to the issuance of a 


license to transact business in the State. | 
| This statute should be extended to appiy 


to all classes of insurance. Aside from 
the protective feature affecting policy- 


| holders, in the event of insolvency, such 


deposit requirement would operate to re- 


flect stability on the part of the company | 


and remove the appearance of discrim- 
ination between the different 
branches of the insurance business which 
obtains under present conditions. 
Existing law makes it mandatory for 
the insurance department to examine 
domestic insurance companies operating 
in the State at least once in three years 
at the expense of the department. All 
|other classes of insurance admitted from 
other States are required to pay the cost 
of examinations. The domestic com- 
panies are exempted under the law from 
|taxation by the State, yet the depart- 


as 


their examinations out of the revenues 
derived from foreign companies. In 
1928 the department expended $3,149 
in examining domestic companies and 
$1,436 in 1929, all of which was deducted 


'a reduction of $206,122 or 4.5 per cent | 


the | 


55,- | 


This | 





Insurance Firm 


State of Illinois 


‘Court Orders Issuance of 

| License for Reinsurance 
of Accident and Health 
Business 


| 

State of Illinois: 

Springfield, June 21. 
The Illinois Supreme Court June 20 
|awarded the Mountain States Life In- 
| surance Co. a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel Director Leo H. Lowe of the State 
department of trade and commerce to 
license it to do accident and health in- 
surance business in Illinois. The com- 
pany proposes to reinsure the business 
of the defunct Great American Casualty 
Co., of Chicago. (IV U. S. Daily 3595.) 
“Petitioner was as much a health and 
accident insurance company under the 


com- | 


was authorized by a charter to transact 
a life insurance business im Colorado did 
not make it incumbent upon that corpora- 
tion if it sought to do business in Illinois 
to secure a license to conduct all kinds 
of insurance that its charter authorized.” 

The State insurance department con- 
| tended the concern should not be licensed 
| to do an accident and health business un- 


group | 


| less,it also obtained a license to transact | 
| life’ insurance. Application was made! 
only for a license to do health and acci- 
ident business, 

Another objection of the department 
was that. the company’s capital is com-| 
posed of shares of no par value. On this | 
point the court said: 

“The capital stock question or struc- 
ture was one which concerned merely the 
internal organism of the corporation and 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
transaction of the business of the cor- 
poration as between itself and the out- 
side world. The statute cited by re-| 
spondent deals only with sales of stock.” 

The decision will be printed in a sub- 
sequent issue in full text. 


\New York Rate Reduced 
On Auto Theft Insurance 


State of New York: 
New York, June 21. 

Albert Conway, State superintendent | 
of insurance, has just announced that a 
reduction in the rates of passenger auto- 
mobile theft insurance in the State, in- 
volving a total decrease of approxi- 
mately $847,000 in premiums, has been 
made effective through cooperation ol 
the fire insurance companies represented 
by the National Automobile Under- | 
writers Association. Mr. Conway stated 
|that a year ago there was a large de- 
crease in these rates and that the pres- 
ent reductions are a reflection of im- 
proving conditions. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

I am pleased to announce that I have | 
received the cooperation of the fire in-/| 
| Surance companies represented by the} 
National Automobile Underwriters As- | 
sociation in effecting a reduction in the 
passenger automobile theft rates. Com- 
jing after a large decrease in the rates 
| about a year ago, these reductions which 
are 30 per cent of schedule A, 35 per 
cent of schedule B, and 15 per cent for 
schedule D are a reflection of improv- 
ing conditions, which it is hoped will 
continue, 

Schedule A includes Buffalo suburban, 
Elmira, Jamestown, Kingston, Ossining, 
| Yonkers, Rome, Suffolk County, Syra- 
cuse suburban, Utica, Watertown and 
| that portion of the State which is un- 
Classified and called the remainder of 
the State. 

Schedule B includes Buffalo, Nassau 
County, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Roch- 
ester suburban, Staten Island and Syra- 
|cuse. Schedule D includes Albany, Am- 
sterdam, Gloversville, Schenectady and 
Troy. 

These reductions amount to approxi- 
mately $500,000 in schedule A, $310,000 
schedule B and $37,000 in schedule D, 
a total of $847,000. 


| 
Cab Drivers Paid by Dav 


Affected by New York Ruling 


State of New York: | 

New York, June 21. | 
1 Taxicab drivers in New York who are 
paid by the day through percentage re- 
ceipts are actually employes and not} 
independent contractors and as such 
|must be covered under the State work- 
| men’s compensation law by the cab fleet 
; owner, according to the interpretation 
that the State department of labor 
places upon the decision just handed 


| 


nition of every man now bona fide and|tion on the part of insurance commis-| from revenues which would otherwise | @W" by the New York Court of Appeals | 


_ substantially 
tion. 
Suggestions Made 


exercising such jurisdic-|sioners, both collectively and individu-| go into the fund for defraying the gen- 
jally, would work wonders in promoting| eral expenses of the State government. | 
|not only the dignity of so important aj It appears 


that circumstances would 


In other words, all pay should be a/ financial structure as the insurance busi-! justify the amendment of the present 


recompense for definite services rendered | 
or to be performed. The acquisition cost | 
would cover the sales work while any-| 
thing above and beyond would be for! 
supplementary work. | 

We are not so obtuse as to recom-| 
mend or believe that we could withdraw 
commissions and allowances already ex- | 
isting and at the same time make the} 
agent like it. 

If, however, certain minimum qualifi- 
cations be established and adhered to, 
the selection of men for the rendering 
of this superservice could be made largely 
automatic. 

Solely by way of 
consider: 

(a) If it be shown that he, now in fact 
actually performs all of those executive 
duties extending over a sizeable volume 
of premiums which of course must needs 
be definitely fixed with a material mini- 
mum, or 
*(b) That he is bona fide directing and 
responsible for the activities of a size- 
able force or staff of subproducers froin 
whom he derives a substantial portion 
of his premium income. 

Our point is epitomized in the purpose 
to associate any supplementary allow- 
ance not as a sheer reward for the pro- | 
duction of premium volume but only in 
recognition of functional jurisdiction 
upon services required and to be ren- 
dered subsequent to the acquisition of 
the business. 

: Rivalry Would Be Good 

“If your committee perceives merit in 
this suggested remedy for some of our 
admitted ills, ample opportunity should 
be afforded both companies and agents 
to formulate such reasonable rules as; 


suggestion let us 


ness but would create a situation where 
instead of encouraging or standing idly 
by in the face of predatory raids through 
excessive commissions by one company 
upon the business of another,.a whole- 


some rivalry would exist to see which! 


company could outdo its competitors in 


efficient service to that great insurance} 
your | 


buying public whose security is 
first concern. 

We submit that your biggest problem 
is not so much to work out some pos- 


sible fractional reduction in acquisition 


cost but is rather to bring order out of | 


chaos to the end that the insurance 
premiums paid by the public be not a 
prize hung up to tempt the rapacity and 
greed of insurance companies with the 
urge to see who can gobble it in the 
shortest gulp at a reckless cost, 
rather a keen constructive competition 
be developed for the survival of the fit- 
test in their ability to give the greatest 
measure of return for such 
premium by 
satisfactory administration and fulfill- 
ment of the real purpose for which the 
insurance and indemnity contract is de- 
signed. 
While we 
results, it 


not look 
manifestly 


for 
within 


do 


Is 


your 


|power to influence a great advance in 
jthe usefulnesg and thereby to promote| 


public confidence in this business, not- 
ably through stabilizing and 
stringent agency qualification laws 
which would close the door to “hangers- 
on” in the agency field. 

Both the sales and administrative con- 
tract with the insuring public should be 
entrusted and confined to a high and 
selected type of men, 


but | 


insurance | 


way of coverage, security, | 


millennial | 


enforcing | 


|law requiring foreign companies to pay 
| the cost of examination so as to include 
domestic companies, and I so recom- 
mend, 


Revenue Increases 
| But Expenses Decrease 


During the calendar year 1929 the de- 
partment issued licenses to 601 insur- 
ance companies and 18,892 insurance 
agents’ licenses. There were 56 new 
|companies admitted to transact busi- 
ness in the state during the report year 
and there were 17 withdrawals, making 
ja net gain of 39 for the year. 

The department collected $71,358 in 
;}company licenses; $698,640 in taxes on 
|net premiums and $46,672 in agents’ 


;of $816,670, an increase of $31,812 or 
4 per cent in departmental revenue for 
1929 over 1928. In addition a total of 
| $41,387 was collected in premium taxes 
from fire insurance companies operat- 


the State fire marshal department. 

Notwithstanding the additional 
cumbrance of labor and supplies 
casioned by the increased volume of 
business, reflected in the 4 per cent 
| growth in revenues during the calendar 
year and the purchase of new furniture 
to meet the demands of the new quar- 
|ters in the State office building, I am 
pleased to report that the operating rev- 
enues for the year 1929, amounting to 
$32 ” 


32,2 
or 10.8 per cent from the operating 
| costs of 1928 and that the cost of admin- 
j;istering the department the past yeai 
was but 3.9 per cent of the depart- 
jmental revenues, 


en- 
oc- 


ing in the State for the maintenance ot | 


44, represent a reduction of $3,893, 


‘in the case of Clielmi Netherland 
| Dairy Co. 
| This decision reversed the appellate | 
|division which had held that a sales- 
;man on a milk route paid on a percent- 
age basis under a written contract was, 
leither a joint adventurer in the enter- 
;prise or an indevendent contractor. 
Judge Cardoza, in writing the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals, discussed the 
}application of this question in connec- 
tion with taxicab operation under sim-, 
ilar circumstances, He cited the fact | 
that the appellate court had recently 
upheld the State industrial board in 
awarding compensation to the driver of 
a taxicab owned by a New York con- 
cern under an agreement whereby the! 
driver selected his own cruising terri- 
tory and received a percentage of the 
gross receipts, 

As a result of this decision the State 
industrial commissioner, Frances 


V. 


; workmen’s compensation coverage by 
all taxicab concerns operative under this 
plan, 


‘Senator Harris to Seek 


Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, 
submitted in the Senate June 20 an 

| amendment intended to be proposed by 
‘him to the second deficiency appropria- 
; tion bill for an appropriation of $100,- 
1000 for a survey by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service in connection 
| with the control of cancer. 

This appropriation is asked to carry 
out the purposes of a bill passed earlier 
in the session authorizing such a survey 
and the accompanying appropriation. 
Passage of the bill was preceded by hear- 
ings relating to the need for such a 
} survey. 


charter as it was a life insurance com-| 
pany,” said the court, “and because it | 


) torney 


Per- | 
licenses and miscellaneous fees, a total | kins, announced that she will insist upon | 


Fund for Cancer Survey 
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| 


In Financing 


of Toll Bridges 


Amortizing of Costs From Levies Viewed as Fairest 
Policy in Construction of Bridges 


Topic II1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


| their place in the administrative organizations, 


| Public Roads. 
' 
| By E. E. 


HE policy of constructing highway 
bridges and amortizing their costs 
' from tolls charged those who en- 
joy their use is the fairest way that 
such structures can be built. When 
commerce upon the highways is af- 
forded an additional convenience and 
facility that involves heavy expendi- 
tures, it is not an undue burden to tax 
the commerce thus benefited with the 
costs thereof. 
But when we enter upon the policy 
of State-owned toll bridges there comes 
| with such a policy a danger that is 
fundamental and inherent in all sys- 
tems of taxation. That is, the ten- 
dency to continue the tax and even to 
extend it after its purpose has been 
accomplished. It is a very unusual 
thing for any government to abolish 
a tax once enjoyed, and especially a 
tax that is easily collected and realizes 
large returns. 

Gasoline taxes are provided in order 
to raise funds to construct and main- 
tain highways. Such taxes are gen- 
erally recognized as very equitable, 
but they are rarely ever lowered or 
stopped. The tendency everywhere is 
to increase them and the States will 
continue to collect them long after 
their road systems are paid for. It is 
one form of taxation upon which there 
is no constitutional limitation; and 
long after the States’ road systems 
have been completed, the gasoline tax 
will be used as a source of revenue for 
other public improvements. 

* * * 


ND the same will be true with ref- 

‘erence to revenues from State- 
owned toll bridges. If Congress per- 
mits it, revenues from such bridges 
will be used for other purposes after 
the costs of the bridges have been 
completely amortized. About four 
years ago Congress was asked to 
grant authority to the City of Louis- 
ville, Ky, to build a bridge across the 
Ohio River, and the bill introduced for 
that purpose provided that the tolls 
should be used to pay for the cost of 
the bridge; and thereafter should be 
turned in to the treasury of the City 
of Louisville for municipal purposes. 
Of course Congress refused to grant 
its approval of that. 

The State of Tennessee adopted the 
policy of grouping two or three high- 
way toll bridges together and allow- 
ing tolls to be collected on all of them 
until the cost of all was amortized. 
Under that plan the revenues received 
from a bridge where there was much 
travel and commerce would be used to 
pay for another bridge where there 
would not be sufficient revenues to 
amortize its cost, and Congress re- 

In the next of this series on “Public 

of June 24, 


their relation to highway systems. 


Representative in C 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Denison, 
ongress From Illinois 


luctantly granted its consent to such 
a plan. 

Using the Tennessee plan as a prec- 
edent, the State highway commission 
of Alabama proposed a plan by which 
all of the highway bridges in the State 
were grouped together and the legis- 
lature enacted a law authorizing the 
commission to build the bridges and 
issue bonds to pay for them, pledging 
the revenues of the bridges to pay the 
bonds. Under this plan, the traffic 
passing over the main traveled high- 
ways of the State of Alabama will be 
taxed not only to pay for the bridges 
that are on those highways, but to pay 
for a large number of bridges in other 
parts of the State where bridges are 
no doubt useful, but very little used. 


T will be seen at a glance that such 

- a plan involves an element of grave 
injustice because the commerce being 
transported over the highways of Ala- 
bama, much of which is interstate, will 
be taxed to pay not only for the facil- 
ities that it enjoys, but to pay for 
other facilities that it will not enjoy. 
Congress reluctantly gave its consent 
to the Alabama plan because it was 
urged that it was a part of the gen- 
eral State plan for completing the 
State’s systems of improved highways. 

Finally, using the Tennessee and 
Alabama plans as_ precedents, the 
State legislature of Kentucky has re- 
cently passed a law authorizing the 
highway commission of that State to 
group together, not only all of the 
needed bridges within the State, but 
also various bridges over the Ohio 
River, and issue bonds to pay for all 
of them, pledging as security for the 
payment of the bonds, the tolls col- 
lected from them. Under this plan, 
none of the bridges are to be free 
until all are paid for from the reve- 
nues they produce. 

While there may be justification for 
grouping the bridges within the State 
and paying for them from the com- 
bined tolls collected as was done in 
Alabama, there is no _ justification 
for including bridges over boundary 
streams like the Ohio River which will 
be used exclusively for interstate 
commerce, For under the plan pro- 
posed by Kentucky, interstate travel 
and commerce going into and out of 
Kentucky over the Ohio River bridges 
will be taxed to pay for the construc- 
tion of bridges in the interior of the 
State which might not be able to pay 
for themselves in 50 years. Even if 
such a plan of burdening interstate 
commerce were constitutional, it is 
certainly not desirable and it is doubt- 
ful if Congress will approve it. 


Roads: Bridges,’ to appear in the issue 


Representative Denison will continue his discussion of bridges and 
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Changes in State Officials 


Alabama: Robert Tyler Goodwyn Jr., of 
Montgomery, appointed as assistant at- 
general by the attorney general, 
Charlie C. McCall. J. W. Brassell, 
ant attorney general, assigned to the pub- 
lic service commission, vice J. Q. Smith. 

Arkansas: Robert Young, of Fort Smith, 
appointed as secretary of the ice utilities 
division of the railroad commission, vice 
Walter G. Brasher, resigned. 

California: W. P. Cary, of San Diego, ap- 
pointed by Gov, C. C, Young as presiding 
justice of the fourth district court of ap- 
peals, vice Judge William A. Sloane, de- 
ceased, 

Allen B. Bixby, of Pasadena, appointed by 
the governor as director of military and 
veterans’ affairs, vice John R. Quinn, re- 
signed. Archer Bowden, of San Jose, ap- 
pointed as a member of the veterans’ wel- 
fare board, vice Mr. Quinn. 

A. W. Mason, petroleum engineer in the 


‘State division of lands, appointed by the 


director of finance, Lyman M. King, to have 
charge of field operations of oil and gas 
leases 

Mrs. M Strassburger, of Berkeley, ap- 
pointed by the director of public health, 
Dr. Walter M. Dickie, as registrar of vital 
statistics, vice L. E. Ross, suspended. 

Colorado: Peter Seerie, of Denver, reap- 
pointed by Gov. William H, Adams as a 
member of the highway advisory board, 
Almond J. Cutting, 


E. 


Connecticut: of 


' Southington, reappointed by Gov. John H. 


Trumbull as a member of the dental com- 
mission. 

Idaho: W. C. Geddes, of Winchester, ap- 
pointed by Gov. H. C., Baldridge as a mem- 
ber of the State board of education, vice 
Huntington C. Taylor, resigned. 

Illinois: George H. Shafer, of Chicago, 
appointed as assistant rate expert of the 
Illinois commerce commission. 

Kentucky: Earl Maxwell Heavrin, 
Hartford, appointed as secretary of 
workmen’s compensation board, vice 
D. Herndon, resigned. 

Bradley Combs, of Whitesburg, appointed 
as private secretary to Gov. Flem D. Samp- 
son, viee EK, M, Heavrin, resigned. 

Massachusetts: Bradbury F, Cushing, re- 
cently appointed a member of the in- 
dustrial commission, vice Frederick H. 
Payne, who recently resigned to be As- 
sistant Secretary of War, has been elected 
chairman of the commission. 

Montana: TT. N. Marlowe reelected as 
chairman of the fish and game commission 
and R. H. Hill reappointed as game warden. 

New Hampshire: James N, Pringle, of 
Concord, appointed by the State board of 
education as educational commissioner, vice 
FE. W. Butterfield, resigned to become ed- 
ucational commissioner of Connecticut. 

New Jersey: Mrs. Flizabeth T. Wyatt, of 
Trenton, appointed as superintendent and 
chief executive officer of the board of 
children’s guardians, vice Frances Day, de- 
ceased, 

New York: John E. Mack, of Pough- 
keepsie, appointed hy Gov. Roosevelt as 
| justice of the supreme court, ninth judi- 
cial district, vice Judge Frank L. Young, 
deceased. 

Ohio: 
pointed 


of 
the 
Ben 


as 


Dr. Thomas J. 
by Gov. Myles 


Smull, of Ada, ap- 
Y. Cooper as a 


| Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 94. To make it illegal for corpora- 
tions to prevent representatives from ac- 
cepting varied scales of compensation and 
causing or inducing agents to break con- 
tractual relationships with others, Passed 
by senate. 

; S. B, 241. To amend the act providing for 
‘uniform insurance rates. Passed by senate. 


assist- | 


member of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


tidewater commission, vice Warren F. Grif- 


fith, resigned. 

H. P. Chapman, of Columbus, appointed 
as chief construction engineer of the high- 
| way department, vice Col. Robert S. Beight- 

ler. Homer Althar, of New Philadelphia, 
succeeded Mr. Chapman as engineer-in- 
spector. Robert Litehiser, of Columbus, ap- 
pointed as chief engineer of the bureau of 
| tests, vice A. S. Rea, deceased 

Dr. Lena P. Holladay, of Hillsboro, 
pointed to the medical staff of the 
partment of industrial relations, vice 
Richard Kimpton, deceased. 

Tennessee: A. L, LaBar, of Shelbyville, 
appointed as State purchasing agent, vice 
A. D. Curtis, deceased. 
| Washington: R. D. McLaughlin appointed 
by the State treasurer, Charles Hinton, as 
chief deputy, vice Don Courser, resigned. 
George Howe, of Seattle, appointed as 
deputy, vice Mr. McLaughlin, 


ap- 
de- 
Dr. 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


| Title 15—Commerce and Trade 


S. 4551. Proposing amendments to 
District of Columbia Code of Law with 
respect to organization of corporations. 


Reported to the House June 21. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H. R. 11514. To define preserve, jam, 
jelly, and apple butter, to provide standards 
therefor and to amend the food and drugs 
act of June 30, 1906. Reported to House 
jJune 20, 1930. 


Title 23—-Highways 
H. R. 12404, To 


park approaches. 
June 21. 


Title 31—Monevy and Finance 
H. R. 47. For the relief of the State of 
New York. Passed House Mar. 4. Reported 
to Senate June 20, 
Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 
HW. R. 9326. To permit claimants under 
condemnation proceedings instituted under 
an act of May 22, 1926, to appeal within 
60 days from the awards of the Commis- 
sioners. Reported to the House June 21. 
"Sa. 182. Prohibiting of 


national 
House 


provide for 
Reported to 


Res. building 


any wharf, dock, artificial fill, bulkhead or , 


other structure on the Potomac River 
within the District of Columbia without ap- 
proval of the District Commissioners and 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks. Reported to the House June 21. 

H. R. 11013. To authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to close 
streets, roads, highways or alleys rendered 
useless or unnecessary. Reported to the 
House June 21. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Tithe 12—Banks and Banking 


| H. R. 13076. Mr. Rainey, Ill. Providing 
for the voluntary liquidation of Federal 

| land banks and joint-stock land banks, the 

{establishment of a Federal merger land 
bank, and the lowering of interest rates 
to borrowers; Banking and Currency. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 13096. Mr. Campbell, Pa. To safe- 
guard disbursement of funds expended on 
| Mississippi River and tributaries for levee 


the | 


New Books Received, 
fy 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


! Aiton, George Briggs. A junior English 
| grammar in three parts. 219 p. Grand 
' Rapids, Minn., The author, 1930. 30-11947 
Green, Mrs. Alice Sophia Amelia (Stopford). 
Irish nationality. (Home university li- 

| brary of modern knowledge. no. 6.) 2538 
p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-11828 

| Hill, William Bancroft. The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; a new study of an old 
problem. 160 p. N. Y., Fleming H. 
Revell co., 1930. 3230-11927 
Johnson, Robert. The art of retouching 
photographic negatives and practical di- 
rections how to finish and color photo- 
graphic enlargements, etc., by ... 12th 
ed. rev. and rewritten by T. S. Bruce 
and Alfred Braithwaite, rev. and enl. 
by Arthur Hammond. 154 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Mass., American photographic pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-11819 
Kemp, Harry. The golden word; a religion 
for all creators of beauty. 41 p. Prov- 
incetown, Mass., 1930. 30-11926 
Langah, David. Assonant dictionary. 
Saint Louis, Mo., Langah publishing ok 
1930. 30-11839 
McKitrick, May. English composition, by 
and Marietta Hyde West. 595 p., 
N. Y., American book co., 1930. 
30-11842 

A calendar of 
WN. a. Gy 
30-11833 
diseases; 


illus. 


Malisoff, William Marias. 
doubts and faiths. 359 p. 
Watt, 1930. 

Merritt, Arthur H. Periodontal 
diagnosis and treatment. 284 p., illus, 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1980, 30-11810 

Palmer, Leon Carlos. Church school organ- 
ization and administration, by ... with 
foreword by Gardiner L. Tucker. 205 p. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse publishing 
co., 1930. 30-11929 

Potter, Charles Francis. ... Hymanism 
new religion. 132 p. N. Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1930. 30-11928 

Rolleston, Sir Humphry Davy, bart. The 
Right Honourable Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, a memoir by Sir Humphrey Davy 
Rolleston. 314 p. London, Macmillan 
and co., limited, 1929, 30-11817 

Rowley, Charles Bacon. My future home 
and the architect. 81 p. Cleveland, The 

| Britton printing co., 1930. 3830-11821 

Shant, Leon. The princess of the fallen 
castle, by ... translated by Hagop Bay- 
tarian; a drama in four acts. It hap- 
pened in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 133 p. Boston, The Christopher 
publishing house, 1929. 30-11840 

Sisters, servants of the immaculate heart 
of Mary. Teachers’ manual to accompany 
The new corona readers, by the Sisters, 
servants of the immaculate heart of 
Mary. 1 v. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 

30-11838 
— 

Smith, Benjamin Franklin. Diabetes; direc- 
tions for treatment by insulin and diet. 
(Appleton popular health series.) 223 p. 
N. Y., London, D. Appleton, 1930. 30-11809 

Stuart, Aimee. Nine till six; a play in thre 
acts, by Aimee and Philip Stuart. 
temporary British dramatists, v. 77.) 
p. London, E. Benn, 1930. 30-11844 

Stump, Joseph. The Christian life; a hand- 
book of Christian ethics. 3808 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-11832 

Tomlinson, Henry Major. Between the lines, 
50 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1930. 30-11843 

Viereck, George Sylvester. Glimpses of the 
great. 469 p. N. Y., The Macaulay co., 
1930. 30-11829 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
ave obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Experiments with Meat and Meat Substg- 
tutes As Trout Food— Bureau of Ficnedl. 
Document No. 1079. Bureau of Fisheries, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. F30-18 

Soil Survey of Nacogdoches County, Texas—- 
Number 24, Series 1925. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Price, 25 cents. Agr. 30-691 

National Retail Credit Survey, Part III, 
Including Summary Tables— Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 36. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Pri: 
10 cents. 30-26408 

Forest Worker—Vol. 6, No. 3, May, 1930. 
Issued bimonthly by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 25 cents per year. 

(Agr. 24-838) 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with United States Employment 
Service, April, 1930. Employment Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Labor, 
Free at Service. (L24-62) 

Industrial Employment Information Bulle- 
tin—Vol. X, No. 5. Issued Monthly by 
the United States Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor. Free. 

(L21-17) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained bu writing to the de- 
partments in the State giver below. 


California—Proceedings of the Ninth An- 
nual Department Encampment of The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of California and 
Nevada, Sacramento, 1929. 

Oklahoma— Harlow's Laws of 1929 
enacted by the Regular Sesgion of the 
Twelfth Legislature of the State of Oki 
homa, Compiled by Frank O. Eagin and 
C. W. Van Eaton, Oklahoma City, 1929. 

Illinois— Tenth Annual Report of the Tax 
Commission of The State of Things, 
Springfield, 1928. 

lowa—Report of the Towa Geological Sur- 
vey of the State of Iowa, Vol. xxxiii, Geo. 
F. Kay, Ph. D., State Geologist, Des 
Moines, 1928, 

Iowa—-Report of the Towa 
vey of thé State of lowa, 
F. Kay, Ph. D., State 
Moines, 1929, 

Khode Island —-Third Annual Report of the 
Criminal Law Advisory Commission of 
the State of Rhode Island, Providence, 
1930. 

New York—Thirtyv-Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of Visitors of The Kings Park 
State Hospital of the State of New York, 
Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany, 
1922. 

Louisiana—Report of The Board of Admin- 
istrators of The Charity Hospital of the 
State of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1929. 


Session 


Geological Sur- 
Vol. xxxiv, Geo, 


Geologist, Des 


Oe = 


jor other construction projects; Flood Con- 


trol. 
Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 13095. Mr. Pittenger, Minnesota, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey certain lands to the City of Du- 
luth, Minn., for park purposes; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


Title 42—Public Health 


S. 4788. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To provide 
that the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the general health 
of the rural population of the United States 
and the welfare and hygiene of mothers 
}and children; Commerce, ‘ 
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Interest for Life 


| 
Passing of Decedent’s Rights 


At Time of Executing 
Deed Bars Application 
Of Estate Levy 


Chicago, Ill.—The property in ques-| 
tion should not have been included in 
computing the Federal estate tax, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev-; 
enth Circuit held in this case. The de- 
cedent set up a trust, the income from 
which was payable to her for life. Upon 
decedent’s death the income was pay- 
able to her children until the distribu- 
tion date. 

The decedent’s interest in the prop- 
erty did not pass upon her death, but at 
the time the deed of trust was ex- 
ecuted, and no estate tax should, there- 
fore, be imposed, the court held. 


a OF INTERNAL REVENUE V. 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, EXECUTOR. 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT, No. 4094. 

Before ALSCHULER, EVANS and SPARKS, 
Circuit Judges. | 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

June 5, follows in full text 
Evans, C. J.—Petitioner challenges 

the correctness of the determination of 

the estate tax levied under the revenue 

act of 1921. 

Mrs. Van Schaick died testate 6n Apr. 
17, 1923. On Feb. 9, 1917, she executed 
&® irrevocable deed of trust conveying 
to the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago property worth, at the date of her 
death, $91,615.38. In making its return 
to the Government for the purposes of 
determining the inheritance tax to be 
paid upon the estate, respondent did not 
include the property thus conveyed by 
the trust deed. The propriety of exclud- 
ing this property is the sole question 
here involved. 

The facts are not in dispute. The trust 
deed provided that the trustee should pay 
the entire net income to the settlor for 
life; that after her death trustee was to 
pay the entire net income equally to her 
four children for life; that upon the 
death of a child leaving lawful issue, such 
share should be paid to his or her law-, 
ful issue per stirpes until the period of 
distribution. In case any of settlor’s 
children died without issue or in case all 
such child’s issue died before the date of 
distribution, such share should be -paid 
to the survivor or survivors’ children and | 

o their issue. The distribution date was 
red 

Revenue Act Quoted 

Material portions of section 402, reve- 
nue act of 1921 read: 

Section 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situ- 
ated * ° | 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer, or with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust, in contempla- 
tion of or intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after his death 
(whether such transfer or trust is made 
or created before or after the passage of 
this act) except in case of a bona fide sale 
for a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth. 

Did Mrs. Van Schaick, when she exe- 
cuted the trust deed, intend that the 
transfer should take effect in possession | 
or enjoyment at or after her death? 
Petitioner contends that this question 
slgould be answered in the affirmative, 
retying on numerous decisions applying 
similar statutes to situations like the 
one here presented. Reish, Adm., v.)| 
Commonwealth, 106 Pennsylvania 521; 
In re Johnson’s Estate, 19 N. Y. S. 965; 
People v. Carpenter, 264 Ill. 400. Since 
the briefs were written, in this case, the 
Supreme Court decided the case of May 
v. Heiner, —, U. S. — (V U. S. Daily 


486.) 
Interest Passed Before Death 


¢ we are unable to distinguish the ma- 
terial facts in that case from those in 
the instant case. It is true that the 
settlor in the May case provided in her 
trust deed for the life use by her hus- 
band and upon his death, she surviving, 
for the life use of herself. This differ- 
ence in the facts, however, seems to us 
immaterial. The conclusion, under this 
decision, seems inescapable that property 
conveyed by an irrevocable deed of trust, 
though the income during the settlor’s 
life be payable to settlor, does not pass 
at the settlor’s death, but at the date of 
the execution and delivery of the deed 
of trust. Property thus conveyed | 
therefore not subject to the tax provided | 
for in the section above quoted. 
The order is affirmed. 


is 


Illinois to Vote on Giving 
State More Taxing Power 


State of Illinois: 
Sprinfield, June 21. 


The constitutional amendment giving 


the legislature greater power in select- | 
ing the kinds of State taxes to be im- 
posed has been passed, as amended, by 
both the house and senate. Under the 
T@inois constitution, the amendment will 
appear on the November ballot for ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the electorate. 
The Senate, by a vote of 34 to 4, adopted 
the house amendment limiting the 
State’s share of the proceeds in case an 
income tax law is enacted by the legis- 
lature. 

Several bills providing for the finan- 
cial relief of Cook County and approved 
in resolutions by local authorities in that 
county have been passed by the house. 
These bills were sent to the senate for 
consideration when the special session of 
the legislature reconvenes June 24. 


Township Form of Rule 
Defended in Washington 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, June 21. 

The legislature has no power to enact 
a law abolishing township organization 
in the two counties of the State which 
have adopted that form of government 
(Spokane and Whatcom), Assistant At- 
torney General E. W. Anderson has ad- 
vised the State tax commission. The 
inquiry of the tax commission was made 
in behalf of the tax investigation com- 
mission was made in behalf of the tax 
investigation commission, the opinion ex- 
plained. 

An act abolishing the office of town- 
ship assessor and town board of review 
and placing the functions and duties 
thereof in the hands of the county as- 
sessor and county board of equalization 


Mae be valid, the opinion ruled, 


| that 


} think this 
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Trust Reserving Proof Held to Justify Filing 
Of Joint Return by Two Firms’ 


Immune to Tax Affiliation Within Meaning of Law Held to Be Indicated 


Evidence Showing Same Interests to Have 


Control of All Shares in Both Concerns 


( 


Virginia Ruling Opposing Reports Given Senate 


Boston, Mass.—The two concerns in| facts disclosed in this record make it at | 


this case were entitled to submit a con-| 
solidated income ‘tax report, the Circuit; 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
held, deciding in favor of the taxpayer 
and reversing the Board of Tax Appeals. | 

The revenue act of 1924 provided that 
two corporations were affiliated when 95) 
per cent of the voting stock of each, 
was owned by the same interests, the 
opinion explained. In this case two 
persons owned 99 per cent of the stock 
of one concern and 91% per cent of the 
stock of the other. The remaining stock | 
of the latter was owned by a sister of one| 


‘of the large shareholders and her hus- 


band. The husband was the loca] man- 
ager of that concern to which he was 
indebted, and his shares were subject to 
attachment for collection of the debt. 
The stock of the two concerns was 
owned by the same interests, the court 
ruled. 


KILE & MorGAN COMPANY V. COMMIS- 
SIONER of INTERNAL REVENUE. CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, FIRST CIRCUIT, No. 
2434. 

Appeal from Board of Tax Appeals. 

Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- 
SON, JJ. 

The opinion of the court, delivered 
June 5, follows in full text: 

ANDERSON, J.—This appeal from the 
Board of Tax Appeals involves. the 
single question whether the Kile & 
Morgan Company, & Rhode Island cor- 
poration organization in 1903, and the 
Kiboling Company, a voluntary trust or- 
ganized in Rhode Island Jan. 15, 1917, 
are entitled to be regarded as affiliated, 
within the meaning of the tax statutes, 
for the years 1924 and 1925 and for the 
first two months of 1926. 

The Kile & Morgan Company has been 
engaged in the lumber business since 
1903. Its president is Berton E. Kile, 
its secretary and treasurer Mortimer H. 
Alling. Kile and Alling, owning 99 per 
cent of the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, and M. G. Atkin, their bookkeeper, 
owning the other one-half of 1 per cent, 
constitute the board of directors. The 
Kiboling Company was organized by 
Kile and Alling, and held, cleared and 
developed farms on about 6,000s acres 
of their cut-over timberland in Arkan- 
sas. Since its organization, it has been 
taxed as though a corporation under the 
Federal income tax law. 


Shares Subject to 


Attachment by Trust 

The Kiboling Company owed Kile and 
their corporation, during the years in 
question, as follows: 

Kile & 
Morgan Co. 
$25,000.00 

25,000.00 


B. F. Kile 
$162,230.00 


<,<) 


171,747.67 


“Jan. 1, 1924 .. 
Jan. 1, 2925 .. 
Jan. 1, 1926 .. 181,999.53 26,685.83 
Mar. 1, 1926... 181,999.53 30,000.00” 

The voting shares of the Kiboling Com- 
pany for the period in question «were 

1,810, of which Kile owned 1,483 shares 

and Alling 173 shares, a total of 1,656, 

9142 per cent of the entire issue. Of 

the balance, 17 shares had been given 


,by Kile as a Christmas present to his 


sister, Mrs. Thomas J. Boston, whose 
husband, Thomas J. Boston, owned 137 
shares, and was employed as local man- 
ager in charge of the Kiboling property. 
Thomas J. Boston was indebted to the 
Kiboling Company, on Jan. 1, 1924, to 
the amount of $2,822.67; Jan. 1, 1925, 
$3,822.77; Jan. 1, 1926, $4,054.22, and 
Mar. 1, 1926, $4,020.96. Under G. L.! 
of Rhode Island (1923), chapter 349, sec- 
tion 14, Boston’s stock in the Kiboling 
Company was_ subject to attach- 
ment for the collection of his indebt- 
edness to the trust. Under the trust 
agreement, no holder of Kiboling shares 
has the right to sell them without first 
offering them to to the trustees. In the 
years 1919-23, inclusive, these concerns 
were taxed as affiliated companies. 

The applicable statute is section 240 
(c) of the revenue acts of 1924 (43 Stat. 
253) and 1926 (44 Stat. 9), which reads 
as follows: 

For the purpose of this section two or 
more domestic corporations shall be deemed 
to be affiliated (1) if one corporation owns 
at least 95 percentum of the voting stock 
of the other or others, or (2) if at least 
95 pvercentum of the voting stock of two 
or more corporations is owned by the same 
interests, 


Stock Under Full 
Control of Trustees 


The question presented is whether at 
least 95 per cent of the voting stock of 
these two concerns “is owned by the 
same __ interests.” The Board held 
the holdings of the Bostons, hus- 
band and wife, in the Kiboling Company, 
amounting to 8.5 per cent, made this | 
provision of the statute inapplicable. We 
is plainly inconsistent with 
the prior holdings of the Board and with 
the weight of pertinent court decisions. 
It ignores the outstanding and domi- 
nant fact that these companies were es- 
sentially, and in every practical business 
sense, the concerns of Kile and Alling. 

They not only owned 99% per cent of 
the stock of their corporation, but they 
furnished nearly $200,000 of capital for 
the Kiboling Company. Of course the 
shares of the voluntary trust represent | 
only the equity above indebtedness. The | 


| isted 


least doubtful whether the shares of the 
Kiboling Company had during the years 
In question any market value; for its 
indebtedness increased: fr $187,230 on 
Jan. 1, 1924, 
1, 1926. 

It is expressly 
company was unable to finance the oper- 
ations of clearing the land and prepar- 
ing it for farming, and that therefore 
these expenses had to be borne by Kile 
and the Kile & Morgan Company. More- 
over, Boston, the manager, was increas- 
ingly indebted to the Trust, and his 137 
shares were subject to attachment and 


to $211,999.53 on Mar. 


stipulated that the | 


|C. H. Morrissett has pointed out in a concerns the State courts, and that at| 


Given on State 
Inheritance Tax 


Act of 1918 Amends Rather 


| On Labor Injunction Problem 


Majority of Judiciary C 


| 
| 


State Courts While Minority Report 


| 


Recommends Federal Legislation | 


| 
Than Repeals 1910 Act, A majority report opposing, and a | tion of the validity of the act, and sec- 
minority report recommending the re-|tion 15 repeals all other and parts of 


Tax Commission of State 
Declares 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 21. 
The Virginia inheritance tax act of 
1918 did not repeal, but rather amended, 
the act of 1910, State Tax Commissioner 


‘drafted labor injunction bill (S. 2497) 
was filed on June 20 with the Senate by 
| its Judiciary Committee. 

| The measure in various forms has 


| been before the committee since Decem- | 


ber, 1927. Both reports admit a demand 


for legislation to prevent abuses of in-| 
| junctions in labor disputes, but the ma-}| 


jority report contends that the problem 


jacts in conflict with the provisions of | 
| the proposed substitute.” 
|. The first objection raised by the ma- | 
Jority report takes up a statement of | 
policy in section 2 of the bill which re- | 
|fers to “the aid of governmental au- | 
thority for owners of property to or- | 
ganize in the corporate and other forms 
of ownership association.” 

The “governmental authority” herein | 


| statement explaining two recent decis-! present no application for injunctive re- | referred to, states the report filed by | 
jions of the Virgina Supreme Court of lief in labor cases is pending in any of|Senator Steiwer, “must be that exer- 


execution for payment of his indebted- | 


ness. Kile and Alling were the sole 
trustees of the Kiboling Company; the 
two concerns occupied the same office; 
were managed and controlled by the 
same individuals, Kile and Alling; at 
every meeting the stock held by the 


| Bostons were voted with the stock of 


Kile and Alling; their shares were in 
effect under option to the trustees, as 
they must first offer them to the trus- 
tees. 


Two Concerns Said to 
Constitute Economic Unit 


In a word, the minority interests, if 

of any value at all, were negligible. In 
a practical, business and financial sense, 
Kile and Alling owned and controlled 
both concerns; and they had, both 
through the debts of the Trust to them 
and the debts of Boston to the Trust, 
as well as through relationship of Boston 
and his wife, effective control 
Kiboling Company. 
constituted an economic unit. 
; Turning now to the statute, we think 
it was properly construed by the Board 
of Tax Appeals in Hagerstown Shoe & 
Legging Co., 1 B. T. A. 666, 672, where 
the Board stated as follows: 

“Are we, in applying this statute, to 
look at the tabulated statement of stock 
ownership and, because it either appears 
that several persons are stockholders of 
one or the other legal entity and not of 
both, say that this alone is determina- 
tive? We have had occasion in other 
appeals on other questions to say, and 
we cannot too often repeat, that all facts 
must be considered. These problems are 
not flat mathematical or legalistic puz- 
zles; they are vital, and must be exam- 
ined in three dimensions with the light 
of reality. No solution otherwise arrived 
at could long survive. Here the table of 


\ 


Appeals. 
text: 
Under the will of the late Samuel G. 
Atkins, who died in 1915, Mrs. Helen 
Gray Moore of this city received $239,- 
395.78. This bequest was conditioned 
upon Mrs. Moore surviving her mother, 
Mrs. Laura A. Gregory, who died in 1927. 
At the death of Mrs. Gregory Mrs. Moore 
was entitled to the possession of this 
bequest but before it was paid over an 
inheritance tax of $11,969.79 was as- 


The statement follows in full 


sessed and paid on account thereof. 


of the| 
The two concerns | 


{make the 


percentages changes its color entirely in| 


the light of the circumstances under 
which the percentage distribution exists, 
and, instead of indicating a substantial 
independent minority, indicates that 
‘substantially all the stock of two * * * 
corporations is owned or controlled by 
the same interests.’ ” 

In Richell Phonograph Co., 2 B. T. A. 
229, 233, the Board pertinently said: 

“If ‘the same interests’ was intended 
to mean only ‘the same persons,’ it would 
have been easy for Congress, by using 
the latteryterm, to have avoided all am- 
biguity. * * * If two individuals hold all 
the stock in two corporations, but in 
different proportions, their respective in- 
terests may be divergent or identical.” 


| Regulation at Time of 


Return Not Applicable 


The same general doctrine is also laid 
down in Germantown Braid Co., 3 B. T. 
A. 1336; Appeal of Jordan Marsh Co. 
and Avon Street Trust, 3 B. T. A. 553; 
Century Music Publishing Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 12 B. T. A. 647; Appeal of 
Midland Refining Co., 2 B. T. A. 292; 
Appeal of Kolynos Co., 4 B. T. A. 520. 

It is true that up to Nov. 12, 1927, the 
applicable regulation of the Treasury 
Department was inconsistent with the 
decisions of the Board. It read: 

“The words ‘the same interests’ shall 
be deemed to mean the same individual, 
partnership or corporation, but when the 
stock of two or more corporations is 
owned by two or more individuals, by 
two or more partnerships or by two or 
more corporations, the corporations will 
not be held to be affiliated unless the per- 
centage of stock of such corporations 
held by each individual, each partner- 
ship, or each corporation is substantially 
the same in each of the corporations.” 

But the Board, in numerous decisions, 
held to the contrary, and we_ think 
rightly. This resulted in a change in 
the regulation, so that article 653 read 
as follows: 

“When corporations are affiliated. 
Two or more domestic corporations will 


| be deemed to be affiliated (a) if one cor- 


poration owns at least 95 per cent of the 
voting stock of the other or others, or 
(b) if at least 95 per cent of the voting 
stock of two or more corporations is 
owned by the same interests.” 

It follows that the regulation as it ex- 
at the time of the taxes now in 
question must be held invalid, as unrea- 
sonable. 

It is possible that the courts have dif- 
fered in their interpretation of the 
phrase “the same interests.” See Judge 
Morton’s opinion in Goldstein Amuse- 
ment Co. v. White, 33 Fed. (2d) 787. 
But we find no case which, fairly an- 
alzed, supports the decision of the Board 
in this case. 

In Commissioner v. Hirsch & Co., 30 
Fed. (2d) 645 (C. C. A. 2d), the Hirsch 
Brothers owned 94.85 per cent in one 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LLABI are printed so that they 


Ss 


can be cut out, pasted omStandard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Estate tax—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death 
—Trust created by decedent in which she had a life estate— 

Where the decedent had set up an irrevocable trust in which she reserved 
only a life estate, the property in the trust should not have been included 
in the gross estate for purposes of computing the Federal estate tax.—Com- 


missioner v. Northern Trust Co. (C. C 


1930. 


. A. 7)—V U. S. Daily 1299, June 23, 


Consolidated returns—Affiliated corporations—Ownership of stock by the 


same interests—1924 act— 


Two persons owned 99 per cent of the stock of a corporation and 9112 per 
cent of the stock of a voluntary trust; the remaining shares of the trust were 
owned by one of the larger shareholder’s sister and her husband who was 
local manager of the trust’s property and whose shares were subject to 
attachment for the collection of his indebtedness to the trust; held that the 


corporation and trust were affiliated 
which required at least 95 per cent of 
to be owned by the same interests.— 


within the meaning of the 1924 act 
the voting stock of the two concerns 
Kile & Morgan Co. v. Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 1)—V U. S. Daily 1299, June 23, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


ternal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


| 


i 


Assessment Attacked 

In 1928 Mrs. Moore brought an action 
to recover this inheritance tax alleging 
that the law of 1910 under which the 
tax was assessed had been specifically 
repealed by an act of the general as- 
sembly of 1918. It was further alleged 
that the assessment was made by the 
auditor of public accounts when, if. it 
was proper at all, it should have been 
made by the Chancery Court of the City 
of Richmond under the act of 1910. 

The Circuit Court of the City of Rich- 
mond denied the refund and this decision 


was recently affirmed by the Supreme! 
' Court of Appeals sitting at Wytheville. | 
The opinion of the supreme court was | 


written by Chief Justice Prentis. In the 
opinion it was held that while a part 
of the act of 1918 may have contained 
words indicating a repeal of the act of 
1910, yet it was clearly the intention 
of the general assembly to simply amend 
the former act and that this intention 
as gathered from the whole act must 
control. The supreme court further 
held that even though the auditor may 
not have authority to make the assess- 
ment this was immaterial because the 
court in which the action was brought 
was given the authority by statute to 
proper assessment; that in 
order to recover the plaintiff must show 
that the tax was improper and that 
mere irregularity in the machinery of 
the assessment was not enough, s 
Similar Action 

A similar action in a separate case 
was brought by James Atkins Gregory, 
a son of Mrs. Laura A. Gregory. The 
facts were substantially the same as in 
the Moore case except that Gregory re- 
ceived $146,679.57 under the will of Mr. 
Atkins and the inheritance tax sought 
to be recovered amounted to $5,720.77. 
The circuit court denied the relief and 
this decision was also recently affirmed 
by the supreme court of appeals. 

The Commonwealth was represented in 
both cases by Messrs, W. W. Martin and 
H. R. Miller Jr., of Richmond, counsel 
to the State department of taxation. 


corporation, but only 55.63 per cent of 
the other company. This large minority 
interest in the other company* was held 
to prevent the application of the statute. 

In Ice Service Co. v. Commissioner, 
50 Fed. (2d) 230 (C. C. A. 2d), there was 
a large minority interest in one of the 
companies seeking affiliation of 32 per 
cent, owned by some 200 owners. These 
cases are easily distinguishable, on the 
facts, from the case at bar. 

The Great Lakes case, Great Lakes 
Hotel Co. v. Commissioner, 30 Fed. (2d) 
1 (C. C. A 7th), gives a much broader 
and more liberal interpretation of the 
phrase “the same interests” than we 
need give in this case to warrant sus- 
taining the appeal. 

Counsel for the Commissioner now 
set up the contention that there is no 
sufficient evidence that the taxes as- 
sessed were more than if on a consoli- 
dated basis; it is enough to say that this 
is the fair inference from the record, 
including the opinion of the Board of 
Tax Appeals. We decline to accept this 
highly technical method of disposing of 
the petition to this court. 

Our conclusion is that the financial, 
family and blood relations—all three— 
made the minority interest in this case 
negligible, and that the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals must be reversed. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is reversed and the case is re- 
manded to the Board for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this opin- 
ion. 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for June 21, 25, and 30 was pub- 
lished in the issue of June 16. Following 
is the calendar for the week of July 
2 to July 7. 
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(motion), 


July 
43039, Anna Andrews 
48061, 
tion). 
41418, Charles B. Barkley (motion). 
48818, Estate of Thomas P. Beal (order 
to show cause). 
48101, Bluefield Water Works & Imp. Co. 
25867, Brown Cummer Co. (motion). 
40500, Buckie Printers Ink Co. (motion). 
31949, J. E. Burke (motion). 
48454, Countess F. T. Constantine 
tion). 
33165, Robert W. De Forest 
43557, Estate of Charles M. 
tion). 
18390-24221-40787, 
motion). 
46549, Gardner Governor Co. (motion). 
43556, Gladys M. Gilman (motion), 
16378, Golden Cycle Corp. (motion), 
45854, I, G. Green Land & Realty Co., 


(mo- 


(motion). 
Eaton (mo- 
Fidelity 


Storage Co, 


ne. 
28937, Mary C. Gray. 
28937, Estate of Mary ©. Gray (motion), 
25749, Evalena M. Howard (motion), 
25750, Dwight Howard (motion), 
47251, Josiah Howard (motion). 
32057, Frederick H. Howell (motion). 
48249, Island Lake Imp. Co. 
44954, Kirby Lumber Co. (motion). 
48087, Francis A, Lackner (motion). 
24356-28333, George B. Lester (motion). 
48062, E. L. Lyman Co., Inc. (motion). 
19803, Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion, Inc. (motion). 
46257, Clara A. McKee (motion). 
3, Warren McPherson (motion), 
, Oklahoma Timber Co. (motion). 
49015, Estate of William H. Owen, De- 
ceased (motion). 
48279, Dr. Edwin 
show cause), 
31641, Estate of Moses Taylor Pyne Jr. 
47313, Neil Rassmussen (motion). 
18459, Estate of A. I, Rauh (motion), 
48388, Emile Richardson (motion), 


O., Palmer (order to 


| 
48342, Martinez de las Rivas, Helen (or- 


Estate of Christina Arbuckle (mo- | 


| the 81 United States district courts. 

| The minority report was submitted by 
|Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
| who with Senators Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, drafted the bill. The minority re- 
port was signed by these three Senators 
and also Senators Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho; Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas; 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona; 
(Dem.), of Washington. Their 
said the bill was “designed primarily as 
a practical means of remedying existing 
evils, and limitations are imposed upon 
the courts in that class of cases where- 
in these evils have grown up and become 
intolerable.” (Summaries of the two re- 
ports were published in the issue of 
June 21.) 

The majority report, submitted by Sen- 
ator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, opens 
with a background sketch of the bill, 
recalling that it was originally introducea 
by Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), 
of Minnesota, on Dec. 12, 1927, and re- 
‘ferred to a subcommittee which drafted 
a substitute measure. This substitute 
was not acted on, however, and on Dec. 
9, 1929, Senator Shipstead introduced an- 
/other bill, similar to his first, which was 
in turn referred to the subcommittee. 
Again a substitute was drafted, renorted 
to the full committee and then to the 
Senate, adversely. 


General Statement 
Of Substitute’s Scope 


The report makes the following gen- 
eral statement of the scope of the sub- 
stitute bill: 

“The 15 sections of the proposed sub- 
stitute bill deal, under one guise er an- 
other, with the jurisdiction and proce- 
dure of the Federal courts. In section 2 
the proposal announces a public policy 
of the United States. In section 3 it 
defines certain classes of contracts as 
being contrary to such public policy and 
provides that any promise falling within 
the definition ‘shall not be enforceable 
and shall not afford any basis for the 
cranting of legal or equitable relief by 
any court of the United States.’ 

“Section 4 defines nine acts or classes 
ef acts which the courts may not enjoin 
whether singly or in concert. Section 
5 provides that the courts of the United 
States shall not have jurisdiction to is- 
sue any temporary or permanent in- 
junction in labor disputes upon the 
ground of unlawful combination or con- 


piracy because of the doing in concert | 


of any of the acts enumerated in sec- 
tion 4. Section 6, in a narrow sense, 
bas no relation to the jurisdiction of the 
courts or to the subject of injunction, 
but deals entirely with the liability of 
certain associations and the _ officers 
thereof for unlawful acts of individual 
officers, members, etc. 

“Section 7 denies jurisdiction to the 
courts of the United States in injune- 
tion cases in labor disputes except upon 
certain conditions and the following of 
certain procedure therein enumerated. 
Section 8 limits injunctive relief to those 
who have complied with the law and 
who have made “every reasonable effort 
to settle such dispute either by nego- 
tiation or with the aid of any available 
governmental machinery.” Section 9 
|further defines the procedure in grant- 
ing restraining orders or temporary or 
permanent injunctions. Section 10 pro- 
vides the procedure in connection with 
appeals in injunction cases. 


Government Authority 
Held to Be That of States 


“Section 11 deals with what is referred 
to as ‘indirect criminal contempt’ cases 
and provides that the accused shall enjoy, 
upon demand, the right of trial by jury. 
The right provided by this section is ap- 
plicable in labor disputes and apparently 
is also applicable in every other con- 
tempt case falling within the scope of 
said section. Section 12 authorizes trial 
by judge other than the sitting judge 
where contempt arises from an attack 
upon the character or conduct of such 
judge. This section is not limited to 
contempts in labor disputes. Section 13 
defines the terms used in the act. Sec- 
'tion 14 provides a rule for determina- 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 
bers and citations of which follow: 

*Estate of George Henry France, 28558, 
18-442. 

*Nannie 
18-442. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

+Marion A. Burt Beck, 19593, 

Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., 
17-1251. 

+Jane Burt Hay, 19614, 17-413. 

*Emma Burt Hutchings, 19567, 

+Mary Belle Burt LeBus, 18745, 


B, France, executrix, 28558, 


17-413. 
Inec., 25079, 


17-413. 
17-413. 

*Estate tax decision. 

*+Nonacquiescence in so far as decision 
allows petitioners to deduct for the years 
1920 and 1921 their allocable portion of 
| Federal estate and State transfer taxes paid 
on shares received by them by virtue of a 
|compromise agreement modifying the terms 
of the will and in excess of their shares 
receivable under the will. 

a gf 


der to show cause). 
24584, Carel Robinson (motion). 
18879, Estate of Jacob Siegal (motion). 
40976, Herbert & Sara Simons 
7419, Sonora Phonograph (motion). 
35047, State Consolidated Oil Co. 
\ tion). 
43978, State Street Trust (motion). 
47878, Valley Bridge Co. (motion). 
24170-25494-36638-40455, West Virginia & 
Kentucky Insurance Co. (motion). 
23515, West Point Marion Co. (motion), 
48026, H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. (mo- 
tion). 
48027, H. F. 
tion). 
12080, 
12081, 
12082, 
2644, 
22665, 
2RK6K, 
10229 


] 229, 





(mo- 


Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. (mo- 
Henry Wilson (motion). 

F. A. Wilson (metion). 

Winifred T. Wilson (motion). 

W. T. Wilson (motion). 

F. A. Wilson (motion), 

Henry Wilson (motion). 

Woodury Shoe Co. 


and Dill} 
report | 


(motion). | 


|cized not by Congress but rather by the 
several States where practically all cor- 
porations and other associations exist or 
are incorporated. * * * Power to control | 
or shape industrial relations is lodged | 
with the States. It does not lie with Con- 
gress, through its control over Federal 
courts, by indirection to impose one pat- 
tern of industrial relationships upon the | 
industries of the country, regardless of 
local conditions. * * * To adopt the state- | 
ment of public policy set forth in this bill 
regardless of its conflict with economic 
realities in many States might well be 
resented by the States. Moreover, there 
is a serious question of the power of | 
Congress to make a valid declaration 
of policy upon any subject outside the 
realm of Federal authority.”’ 

“Section 3 of the substitute,” the re- 
port continues, “provides, in part, that 
any undertaking or promise between an 
employer and employe either for mainte- 
nance of a closed nonunion shop (i. e., 
the employe agrees not to become a mem- | 
| ber of a labor union or else to withdraw 
from employment in the event that he 
does become a member of a labor union) 
‘shall not be enforceable and _ shall not | 
afford any basis for the granting of le- 
| gal or equitable relief by any court of 
the United States.’ 
| “However distasteful such contracts 
may be to us, yet the fact remains that 
the Supreme Court in three cases has 
held that there is no legislative power, 
State or Federal, to inhibit 
employment contraets providing against 
union membership, 


| Constitutional Protection 
Of Contracts Invoked 


“The constitutional right to make such 
contracts is both a right of liberty and 
a right of property. The contract, when 
made, is a property right. To provide 


by legislation that the courts shall not | 
right is unquestionably a} 


| protect this 
deprivation of property without due proc- 
ess of law. It seems too clear for argu- 
ment that if the right to make such con- 
tracts is constitutionally protected that 
this constitutional protection can not be 
destroyed by directing the courts to treat 
such contracts as a nullity. Any statute 
attempting to accomplish this would not 
only be an_ unconstitutional encroach- 
ment upon the judicial power of the court 
having jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter or of the parties, but would be as 
well a denial of constitutional liberty 
and property without due process, 
“This section does not in terms declare 
such contracts illegal. The reason for 
this forebearance is obvious. The legis- 
lative power with respect to the legality 
or illegality of labor contracts is re- 
served to the States. It is not vested 
in the Congress except with respect to 
interstate commerce, the Postal Service, 
and the other limited fields over which 
the Constitution grants Congress specific 
legislative authority. Nevertheless, while 
the bill does not in terms 
tempt to occupy a field of State legisla- 
tion, it seeks to accomplish the same 
result by indirection. By the device of 
the denial of any remedy in the Federal 
courts, the substitute makes the labor 
contracts in question of the same effect 


as if they were mere scraps of paper. | 


“If the actualities of the situation are 
considered the truth of the above con- 
clusion becomes obvious. Under State 
law the labor contracts in question are 
legal and enforceable. It would be a 


denial of due process for the States to} 


_make such contracts illegal. Cases cited, 
supra, Being legal such contracts are 
enforceable in the State courts, 
large number of cases, however, litiga- 
tion with regard to such contracts would 
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Rebates to Adjust 
‘Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 

in adjustment of 

claims of tax overassessments are sum- 

marized as follows: 
Estate of A. B. Hepburn 

Estate of Alonzo Barton Hepburn, 
Irving Trust Co. et al., Executors, New 
York. Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1920, $505.80; 1921, $47,- 
807.62, period Jan. 26, to Dec, 31, 1922, 
$53,210.85; 1923, $23,950.95. 

The overassessments for the years 1920 
and 1921 are caused by recomputations of 
the profits derived from sales of stock 
subscription rights. Sections 213(a), 
revenne acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 
39, Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 


|:3402 (C. B. I-2, 63), and Regulations 62, 


as amended by T. D. 3403 (C. B. 1-2, 64). 
Of the overassessment for the period 
Jan. 26, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1922, the 
amount of $34,423.97 is caused by the al- 
lowance of a deduction for State inher- 
itance taxes paid within the taxable year. 
Section 703, revenue act of 1928. 

The amount of $18,238.99 included in 
the overassessment for the period Jan. 
26, 1922, to Dee. 31, 1922, results from 
recomputations of the profits realized 
from sales of certain assets during the 
taxable year based on the fair market 
value of such assets at the death of the 
decedent as established for Federal es- 
tate tax purposes. Section 219, revenue 
act of 1921; article 343, Regulations 62; 
T. D. 4177 (C. B. VITI-2, 134); Appeal of 
Elizabeth J. Bray, 4 B. T. A. 42. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the period Jan, 26, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1922, 
in the amount of $547.89 is caused by the 
correction of an accounting error which 
had caused an overstatement of the 
amount of interest received within the 
taxable year. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments for the period Jan. 26, 1922, to 
Dec. 31, 1922, the representatives of the 
taxpayer have agreed to the dismissal of 
suits instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York and an appeal pending in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit for the recovery 
of taxes and interest thereon in an ag- 
gregate amount in excess of the above 
overassessment for this period. s 

The overassessment for the year 1923 
is made pursuant to the final order of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
entered in the instant case for this year, 
Docket No. 34064. 


United Dressed Beef Co. 

United Dressed Beef Co. of New York, 
New York. An overassessment of income 
2nd profits taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $82.590.10. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered March 12, 19380, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision in 
a_ related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 


National Leather Co. 


National Leather Co. (of Illinois), Chi- 
cago. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$53,215.10. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision in 
a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 


J. J. Harrington & Co. 
| J. J. Harrington & Co., Inc., New York. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$94,472.47. 
The above overassessment results from 
a judgment walered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
the Court of @aims of the United States 
| in the instant case based ona decision in 
a_ related case, Swift & Company v. 
| United States (unreported), 


National Calfskin Co, 


National Calfskin Co., Boston, Mass. 
| An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $91,985.58. 

The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by 
| the Court of Claims of the United States 
in the instant case based on a decision 
in a related case, Swift & Company v. 
United States (unreported). 


involve diversity, of citizenship or a Fed- | 


eral question, Diversity of 
or a Federal question being present, un- 
der existing Federal law (sec. 28 of the 
Judicial Code), it is within the power 
of the defendant at his own option to 
remove the case to the Federal courts. 
The substitute does not deprive the Fed- 
eral courts of this jurisdiction by re- 
moval. It leaves it within the power 
of the defendants at any time to pre- 
vent the State courts from enforcing 
their law as to the legality of such con- 
tracts, through removal of the case by 
the defendant to the Federal 
Thereupon the Federal courts are re- 
quired to assume jurisdiction of the case; 
but despite such courts having juris- 
diction of the case, the substitute never- 
theless makes the contract unenforce- 
able in such courts and deprives the 
plaintiff of all remedies at law or in 
equity in such courts. The contract. is 
legal and yet it is in practical effect 
beyond the power of the plaintiff to ob- 
tain relief thereunder, 

“The problem then arises 

“(1) Can the Congress by indirection 
through the device of the denial of rem- 
edy at law or in equity in the courts 
of the United States in effect invalidate 
a contract which is valid under the laws 
of the several States and beyond the 
legislative control of Congress ? 

“(2) Will not the denial by Congress 
of all remedies in the courts of the 
United States be tantamount to a dec-| 
laration that such contracts are illegal?” 

Of sections 4 and 5, by which, among} 
other matters, “strikes, and combina- 
tions or conspiracies to strike or to in- 
duce strikes or to organize or maintain 
strikes cannot be enjoined in a court of 
the United States,” the report says, “no 
disinction is drawn between legal or ille- 
gal strikes.” Further, it states, “this 
denial of a remedy in equity applies even 
though there is no adequate remedy at 
law, and even though a strike may re- 
sult in irreparable injury to a property 
right.” 

“Not all strikes are legal,” 
says. 
fer an absolute right to strike. Save in 
the most exceptional case, it is not con- 
\ceivable that there would be any ade-| 
quate remedy at law in cases of illegal 
strikes. Equity affords the only remedy 
| because the damage is irreparable and 
this remedy these sections deny. 

“The provisions of sections 4 and 5 
would seem to demand the consideration 
lof the following constitutional objections 
among others: Is the power to issue in- | 
junctions an inherent part of the judicial 
power of which the Federal coumgs can 
not be deprived? Is the denial of all 
adequate judicial remedies in case of an| 
illegal strike a denial of due process of | 


the report 


citizenship | 


courts. | 


“Sections 4 and 5 attempt to con-| 


A. C, Lawrence Leather Co. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. of Maine, 
' Boston, Mass. An overassessment of in= 
come and profits taxes and interest in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
| follows: 1918, $404,594.19. 

| The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by the 
Court of Claims of the United States in 
the instant case based on a decision in @ 
related case, Swift & Company v, United 
States (unreported). 


G. H. Hammond Co. 


G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, June 12, 
1930. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$624,094.10. 

The above overassessment results from 

|a Judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, by the 

Court of Claims of the United States in 
| the instant case based on a decision in @ 
related case, Swift & Company v. United 
States (unreported). 


Swift & Company 
Swift & Company, Chicago. An over- 
assessment of income and profits taxes 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $68,915.22. 
The above overassessment results from 
a judgment rendered Mar. 12, 1930, im 
behalf of Andalusia Packing Company, 
Andalusia, Ala, and the Western Cold 
Storage Company, Milwaukee, Wis., by 
the Court of Claims of the United States 
| based upon a decision in a related case, 
Swift & Company v. United States (un< 
reported). 
EE 
law ? Is what in effect amounts to legale 
ization of strikes that are now illegal une 
der the State law an infringemént upon 
the legislative power reserved to the 
States? Irrespective of the merits of 
the policies embodied in sections 3 and 4, 
{all these questions must be answered in 
|the negative before even the constitue 
|tiomal validity of the sections can be 
sustained.” 
To be continued 
June 24, 
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‘Claims to Preferential Lighterage 


Shipping 


Fs Operating Plan (Two Roads Are Authorized 
To Construct 200-mile Line 


For Ship Lines 
To Be Changed 


‘Lump Sum’ Agreement for 
Government - owned Ves- 
sels Will Place Managers 
on Own Initiative 


Operation of the remaining Govern- 
ment-owned steamship lines under “lump 
sum” agreements, which will place the 
managing operators for the Government 
mgre on their own initiative, will be 
made effective in the near future, the vice 
chairman of the Shipping Board, E. C. 
Plummer, declared orally June 21. 

Endorsing the project as to the best 
interests of the Government, Vice Chair- 

*man Plummer said the general applica- 
tion of the plan must await consumma- 
tion of a proposal to consolidate the nine 
Government lines plying from Gulf ports 
into three independent services. , The 
“lump sum” agreements will supplant 
the present managing operators’ agree- 
ments on the 17 remaining Government 
services, under which the managing oper- 
ators receive a commission averaging 7 
per cent of the gross revenue. 

Experiment Conducted 

Because certain of the 17 services are 
jn process of sale negotiations, the Board 
will not apply the lump sum agreements 
to all of the lines. The American Hamp- 

* ton Roads Line, operated for the Board 
by the Southgate-Nelson Corporation, 
of Norfolk, Va., has been operating 
under the lump sum agreement for the 
past year on an experimental basis. 

At the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
operating agency for the Board, it was 
explained the “lump sum” agreements 
on four North Atlantic cargo services 
likely will be placed into effect within 
the next month. These services are the 
Yankee Line, operated by Rogers & 
Webb of Boston from North Atlantic 
to German ports; the Oriole Lines, op- 
erated by the Consolidated Navigation 
Co., of Baltimore, operating from North 
Atlantic ports to west coast of United 
Kingdom and European ports; the 
American Pioneer Line, operated by the 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., of New York, 
from North Atlantic to oriental ports, 
and the American Republics Line, op- 
erated by C. H. Sprague and Co., Bos- 
ton, from North and South Atlantic ports 
to the east coast of South America. 

“The lump sum agreement is the near- 
est we can come to private operation of 
our remaining services without actual 
private operation,” said Vice Chairman 
Plummer. “The profits and losses are 
for the account of the operator. The 
Fleet Corporation figures how much 
money it will take to operate a line over 
a given route, based on its past expe- 
riences, and that lump sum then is allo- 
cated to the line on each voyage made. 
If they exceed the lump sum allocated 
them it is their loss; if they manage to 
operate at less expense they make the 
profits. 

Private Bases 

“It puts them exactly in the same 
position as if they owned the lines, and 
there is no specific amount of profit 
that these managing operators. wilil 
receive,” 

Vice Chairman Plummer pointed out 
the proposal to consolidate the nine Guli 
services is tentative. It has not yet 

“been formally submittefio the Board 
for action by the Fleet Corporation, and 
is still in negotiation, he explained. 

These Gulf services are the American 
Gulf Orient Line, operated by the Tampa 
Inter-Ocean Steamship Co., of New Or- 

; leans; the Dixie Mediterranean Line, 

: and the Dixie U. K. Line, both operated 

; by the Dixie Steamship Co., of New 
Orleans; the Mississippi Valley-Euro- 
pean Line, operated by the Mississippi 


“Shipping Co., New Orleans; the Mobile | 


Oceanic Line, operated by the Water- 
. man Steamship Co., Mobile; the South- 
ern States Line and the Texas Star Line, 
_,operated by Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steam- 
. ship Co., Inc., of New Orleans; the Texas 
‘Mediterranean Line, and the Texas Ukay 
Line, operated by the Texas Oceanic 
Steamship Co., Galveston. 

In addition to these services, the 
American France Line, operated by the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., and the 
American Diamond Lines, operated by 


the Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- | 


tion, both of New York, are still Govern- 
ment-owned services. But, it was ex- 
pieined, they are in process of negotia- 
ion, and will not be included in the lump 
sum project. Moreover, the American 

“Brazil Line, operated by the Colombian 
Steamship Co., Inc., is being offered for 

_ sale, and bids to this end will be opened 
on Monday, June 23. 

The lump sum plan was largely worked 
out by Caldwell Jenkins, vice president 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
has been actively engaged in the nego- 
tiations for its general application on 
the remaining Government-owned serv- 
ices. 


New York Corporations Pay 
$267,271 in Back Taxes 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 21. 

A last minute rush by corporations for 

certificates annulling dissolution pro- 

, ceedings against them has resulted in 
collection of $267,271 in back taxes, pen- 
alties and interest, Thomas M. Lynch, 
commissioner of taxation and finance, 
has announced. 

About a year ago the department of 
taxation and finance, in accordance with 
a law signed by Governor Roosevelt dur- 

_ing the 1929 session of the legislature, 
e began dissolution proceedings against 
'.-all corporations in the State that had 
not filed franchise tax returns 
the five years previous, the statement ex- 
plained. 
‘mames of about 84,000 corporations 
which were given six months to begin 
‘annullment proceedings in order to save 
their corporate existence, and that time 
limit expired June 16, it was pointed 
put. 

“The names of all corporations not 
taking advantage of this opportunity are 
now available for use by new corpora- 
tions as the old firms are dissolved and 
their charters revoked,” the statement 
said. 

“Many of the concerns dissolved,” said 
Commissioner Lynch, “were small con- 
terns that had been inactive for the past 
“several years, but there were a number 
of large corporations that had failed to 
pay taxes and this law served as an 
excellent medium to add additional rev- 
‘pnue which we might not otherwise have 
.pbtained.” 
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Construction by the Great Northern 
and Western Pacific railroads of 200 
miles of new line extending from Kla- 
math* Falls, Oreg., to Keddie, Calif., 
torming a through route between the 
Northwest and the Pacific coast in direct 
competition with the Southern Pacific 
lines, was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission June 21 by re- 
port and order in Finance Dockets Nos. 
7439, 7440, and 7781. 

The Great Northern 
88 miles of line south from Klamath 
‘alls to a point near Bieber, 
where it will connect with the northern 
end of the Western Pacific’s extension 
from Keddie to Bieber, 112 miles. 

The estimated cost of the construction 
is $14,000,000, of which the Great North- 
‘ern will pay $3,356,000 and the Western 
Pacific, $9,825,000. The roads were au- 
thorized to construct or acquire and op- 
erate 36 miles of railroad extending west 
from Lookout, Calif., just north of Bie- 
ber, to a connection with the McCloud 
River Railroad. 

A summary of the action of the Com- 
mission was printed in the issue of 
June 21. 

The Commission’s 
in full text: 

The principal importance of the pro- 
posed line is as a bridge or connecting 
link between systems. This true 
whether judged from the standpoint of 
prospective earnings or diversions of 
traffic from other lines. Were the gap 
to be bridged but one mile wide and the 
cost of construction negligible, the ad- 
vantages of the connection would be con- 
trolling. A two-line haul is better than 
a three-line haul, and a direct connection, 
without the interposition of a third car- 
rier, would be clearly in the interest of 
the public and the transportation system 
as a whole. 
cate to Interstate R. R. Co., 67 I. C. C. 
141, 142; Control of Lake Erie & West- 
ern by Nickel Plate, 72 I. C. C. 459. 461; 
Construction by Western Pacific R. R., 
tae.1, C.-C. C98). Tee. 


Timber Section 
To Be Developed 


There remains to be considered the 
question of whether the disadvantages 
resulting from the length of the line, 
its cost, or other features, are sufficient 


is to construct 


conclusions follow 


is 


'to outweigh the advantages of a direct 


connection between the two systems, 

The new line will aid in the develop- 
ment af a great timber area and some 
considerable agricultural areas in north- 
ern California. As we said in Construc- 
tion of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. 
q. €..3, 37: 

“Advantages to the shippers of an ad- 
ditional outlet for their product are ap- 
|parent. It is desirable that transporta- 
tion facilities of a high order be avail- 
able to shippers from the Klamath 
Basin and central Oregon. The assur- 
ance of access to lines other than the 
Southern 


pers and is clearly in the public inter- 
est. Competition within reason, rather 


than monopoly, is in the public interest.” | 


The new line would give to Klamath 
Falls shippers the advantage of compe- 
tition to the south which they do not now 
lenjoy, and to Westwood competition 
both north and south. It would greatly 
shorten the distance by rail from West- 
wood to nearby points in the Sacramento 
Valley, and that by a line which would 
down grade or level all the way. 
The only material diversion of traffic 
from the Southern Pacific at points on 
the new main line between Klamath 
Falls and Keddie would be lumber at 
Westwood, estimated at some 4,000 car- 
loads the first year. This represents 


he 


cifie’s estimated loss in freight revenues 
from all diversions due to the construc- 
tien of the line and its use in the han- 
dling of bridge and other triffic. 

The local traffic would probably be in- 


sufficient to justify a line built to the | 


| standards here proposed; but considering 
all traffic available, the applicants have 
reasonable prospects of earning a fair 
return on their investments. Compared 
with the benefits which will accrue to the 


people of the Pacific West and North- | 
west through the establishment of new | 
competitive routes, stimulating the inter- | 
change of products, the advantage of a! 


| diversified car supply, additional pas- 
senger service, and the development of 


the local territory, the moderate capital | 
|expenditure here proposed seems amply | 


| justified. 

| The diversion of traffic from 
lines will be principally due to the estab- 
lishment of a direct connection between 


“fe 


‘Bureau of Public Roads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| inter-American highway, the Bureau of 
Panama City, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced today. _ 
James, chief of the division of highway 


transport of the Bureau, who is in charge | 


of organizing the work, sailed for Pan- 
ama Saturday (June 21). Thomas 
Forbes and D. Tucker Brown, senior high- 


| way engineers, and Marcel J. Bussard, | 
assistant highway engineer, will consti- | 


tute the Bureau force of the Panama 
City field office. 
Congress authorized 
effort anc appropriated $50,000. 
Inter-American Highway Congress in 
October, 1929—held at the invitation of 


the Republic of Panama in Panama City 


this cooperative 


to discuss the road problems that each | 


country would have to solve to make 
possible a connecting road—asked the 
Pan American Union to appoint an inter- 
American highway commission of from 
| three to eight members from the partici- 
|pating countries to carry on the work 
of planning and constructing such 
trunk line. Delegates from each of the 


Central Aiverican republics and from the | 


United States attended the Congress. 
The Bureau of Public Roads will coop- 


erate with the commission, the Depart- | 


ment explains, and will assist in making 
surveys only as the several countries 
request such help. Five of them, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador 
and Panama, have requested assistance 
or indicated their adherence to the plan. 
Guatemala, Cosia Rica and Panama have 
asked for assistance. Mexico has al- 
ready planned a route from the Rio 
Grandg at Laredo, Tex., to the Guate- 
malan frontier at Suchiate, which will 
| be constructed as rapidly as funds per- 
| mit, and will cooperate to the degree 
that the interests of the country dictate. 


Calif., | 


Public Convenience Certifi- | 


| law of 1922, when as the President has 


Pacific at critical periods is a} 
factor of prime importance to such ship- | : 
| bound to be used with caution and in a/| 


| that the administration of a law is often 


about 10 per cent of the Southern Pa-| The one big lesson learned from the ex- 


| a direct comparison of domestic and for- 


| country, 


other | 


| Was 
| the old law—but the new law gives defi- 
Aids Inter-American Plan) 


E. W.| 


A. | 


The, 


a | 


C. C. Permits Great Northern and Western Pacific to. 
Build Extension From Klamath Falls, Oreg., to 
Keddie, Calif., at Cost of $14,000,000 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


1 the systems of the applicants, and must | 
be regarded as incidental to and a neces- 
sary consequence of the removal of the 
bar to the unobstructed flow of traffic 
between them. These losses may be over- 
come in a few years by the rapid growth 
of the country and will not be sufficient 
to’ impair the ability of the protestants 
to perform their duty to the public. | 

The acquisition of the logging railroad 
between Lookout and Hambone is justi- | 
fied on similar grounds. Jointly oper- | 
ated as a branch by the applicants, it | 
will extend to the McCloud River Rail- | 
road and its shippers the benefits of a 
direct connection with the lines of the 
applicants, eliminating the Southern Pa- 
cific as an intermediate carrier. The 
benefits of competitive service in all 
directions which will be brought to Kla- 
math Falls and Westwood will thus be 
extended to the industry at McCloud and 
other shippers on the McCloud River 
Railroad. 

In our plan of consolidation the In- 
dian Valley Railroad is allotted to 
System No. 18—Missouri Pacific. In| 
connection with these cases, which were! 
not brought for purposes of unification | 
or consolidation, we think it unnecessary | 
in these proceedings to determine the 
terms and conditions on which the line 
should be acquired. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the construc- | 
tion and operation of the lines of rail-| 
road described by the applicants in their | 
separate applications and the joint con- | 
struction and/or acquisition and , joint 
operation of the line of railroad de- 
scribed in their joint application. Per- 
mission to retain excess earnings will | 
be denied. | 

Our certificate issued to the Great 
Northern will be upon the condition that} 
the Great Northern shall grant the! 
Western Pacific on just and reasonable 
terms the right to operate over its pro-| 
posed line between the terminal at Bie- 


| ber in Lassen County, Calif., and the 


turnout switch of the proposed joint line 
at or near Lookout, Modoc County, Calif. 


Flexible Provision | 


Of Tariff Endorsed 


Dr. Klein Praises Increased 
Powers of Tariff Commission 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
President, we now have a rate-making 
commission of large powers. | 

Second, the American people are now | 
for the first time fully ripe for real use 
of a Tariff Commission, in contrast with 


the conditions following the new tariff | 


said, “by tradition and force of habit the | 
old conception of legislative revision was | 
so firmly fixed that the innovation was | 


restricted field, even had it not been 
largely inoperative for other reasons.” 
Conditions are assuredly vastly different 
now. 

Wise students of public affairs realize | 
more important in shaping its character 
and usefulness than the legal phraseo-| 
logy of the act. The flexible provision 
under the tariff act of 1922 was the first | 
experiment of the kind in our history. A | 
first experiment is seldom an entire suc-| 
cess, and we have learned much from the 
mistakes and shortcomings revealed in 
the operation of that provision. 

I spoke a moment ago about the pow- 
ers given to the Tariff Commission. 
Here is a point that should be stressed: 


perimental operation of the first flexible | 
tariff was that it was extremely difficult 
to adjust duties simply on the basis of 


eign production costs. 
are difficult to ascertain even in this | 
and investigations abroad by 
representatives into the of- 


Production costs | 


American 


| fices and factories of foreign producers | 


have often been keenly resented. 

In many cases, no reports or decisions 
could be made under the old flexible pro- 
vision because of the absence of reliable 
or representative data on production 
costs. Bear in mind, too, that one of the 
technical difficulties in fixing proper | 
rates hitherto has been the question 
of transportation costs—whether they 
should be included in a comparison of 
production costs and, if so, transporta- | 
tion to what point. Should it be the| 
point of entry into the country? Should 
it be the principal markets? Should it 
be the main consuming center? There 
vagueness and uncertainty under | 


nite instructions on that point. Here we | 
see a vital element of superiority in the 
legislation now in force. 

Now, if actual production costs are not 


4 " € ‘_| readily ascertainable—or if the Commis- | 
Public Roads is opening a field office in | 


sion desires to act on data supplemen- 
tary to such costs—it may take into ac- 
count evidence of costs in the form of 
average invoice prices or values of both 
foreign and domestic goods for a repre- 
sentative period, as well as “other revel- 
ant factors that constitute an advantage 
or disadvantage in competition.” Thus 
the new flexible clause views the prob- 
lems of international competition realis- 
tically—as a common sense, real busi- 
| ness issue—in authorizing the Commis- 
sion to take account of all vital elements 
entering into the actual determination of 
the conditions of competition between 
foreign and domestic producers, 

Critics may find fault with this or 
that provision in the flexible authority, 
or point out its shortcomings. In this, 
as in other scientific ventures, we must 
proceed by the well-known rule of trial 
and error. President Hoover has made 
it clear in his tariff statement that “if 
by any chance the flexible provision 
made should prove insufficient for effec- | 
tive action, I shall ask for further au- 
thority for the Commission, for I believe 
that public opinion will give whole- 
hearted support to the carrying out of 
such a program on a generous scale, to 
the end that we may develop a protec- 
tive system free from the vices which 
have characterized every tariff provision 
in the past.” 

We have in the new flexible provision 
a forward-looking measure that has re- 
ceived the warm endorsement of rep- | 
resentative business and agricultural | 
bodies everywhere, We may well hope 
that, out of this prolonged period of 
tariff agitation in Congress. and else- 
| where, there may prove to have issued | 
| a new and efficient instrument for the 

public service. 


| construction 
senger and cargo vessels, indicated that | 


| received, 


|statements of six offers received. 


| pocket 


'(p); 


‘Federal Loan 
Asked to Build 


Two Vessels 


Eastern Steamship Company 
Plans Construction of 
Combination Passenger 
And Cargo Ships 

Application for a loan from the Ship- 


ping Board toward the construction of 
two combination passenger and cargo 


vessels which would cost about $3,200,-| 
000 each, has been filed by the Eastern, 
an-| 


Steamship Company, the Board 
nounced June 21. Under law the Board 
can lend up to two-thirds of the cost of 
construction to shipping lines for the 
building on new American flag tonnage. 
The announcement by the Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

Bids which have been submitted to 


the Eastern Steamship Company for the 
of two combination pas- 


the vessels can be built at a cost of 
about $3,200,000 each. The Eastern 
Steamship Company has made applica- 
tion to the Shipping Board for a con- 
struction loan on the 
and, in accordance with the 
Board’s policy of requiring the presenta- 
tion of bids from at last five shipyards, 
has accompanied its application with 


the six offers presented the lowest comes 
from the Newport News 
and Dry Dock Company, Newport News 
Va., which would build. the two vessels 
for $6,429,000. 

Other bids were Federal Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company, $6,661,000; Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, $7,- 


322,400; New York Shipbuilding & Dry | 


Dock Company, $7,337,000; United Dry 
Docks, Inc., $7,126,200*; Bethlehem Ship- 


building & Dry Dock Company, $7,- | 


472,400. 
* This bid does 
ings. 


C. & O. Asks to Abandon 
19-mile Line in Kentucky 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 21 in Finance Docket 
No. 8326 for authority to abandon its 
so-called Atlantic subdivision, extending 
for 191% miles between Mt. Sterling and 
Rothwell, Ky. 

The line in question, it was said, has 
been operating at a loss for five years, 
the estimated deficit for that period of 
time being $282,404 or about $56,000 
per year, 

By application in Finance Docket No. 
8328, the C. & O. asked for authority to 
acquire and operate the lines and prop- 
erties of the Wellston & Jackson Belt 
Railway and the Pomeroy Belt Railway, 
formerly owned by the Hocking Valley 
Railroad. 

The Wellston Belt extends from a con- 
nection with the C. & O. at Dundas to 


not include furnish- 


| Jackson, Ohio, a distance of about 18 


miles, while the Pomeroy Belt extends 


ifor about four miles from Pomeroy to 


Forrest Run, Ohio. 


‘Trade Opportunities Abroad 


For American Goods Listed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Umtali, South Africa (p); cigar lighters, 


| pocket, 46097, Shanghai, China (a); coin 
| handling, 
|chines; and coin vending machines, 46048, 


sorting, changing, etc., ma- 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); corks, 
crown, 46098, Port-au-Prince, Haiti (p); 
fountains, bird baths, sun dials, ete., for 
lawns and gardens, 46059, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (p); furniture, steel, 


knocked-doavn, unpainted, including beds, 


| chairs, tables, desks, and physicians’ fur- 


niture, 46116, San Salvador, El Salvador 
(p); furniture and other household equip- 


ment, 46049, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); | 
|glass jars for facial creams and cosmet- | 


ics, 46047, Mexico City, Mexico (a and 


p); hairdressing and beauty parlor sup- | 
| plies, 46121, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a 


and p); horns, roebuck horn tips, stag 
horn, stag horn crowns, stag horn tines, 


}and elk horn, 46050, Ebersbach, Germany | 
low priced, | 


(p); household specialties, 
46058, Sydney, Australia (a and p); lawn 
and garden furnishings, 40659, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (p); orthopedic appli- 


|ances and supplies, 45984, Milan, Italy 
| (a); 


pens, gold, 18k. 36117, Toulouse, 
France (p); photographie apparatus and 
supplies, 46014, Dresden, Germany (a); 
popcorn roaster, automatic, mounted on 
wheels for street, 36076, 


(a); religious objects, including glass- 
ware, 46095, Quebec, Canada (p); sport- 
ing goods, especially for Winter sports, 
46083, Quebec, Canada (p); thermome- 
ters, mercurial, thermocouple, and oth- 
ers, and pyrometers, glass industry, 


|46004, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); toys, 


45983, Manchester, England (p); type- 
writers, portable, carbon paper, and type- 
writer ribbons and supplies, 46115, Bar- 
celona, Spain (a); typewriters, rebuilt, 
46120, Brussels, Belgium (p); watches, 
and wrist, and alarm clocks, 
46096, Vienna, Austria (a and p). 
Textiles: 

Awnings, umbrellas, hammocks and 
stands, lawns, 46059, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); bathing suits, 46051, Berlin, 
Germany (a); corset cloth, cotton, mer- 


cerized cotton, and silk, 46053, Copenha- | 
gen, Denmark (a and p); cotton voiles, | 


plain and printed, 46000, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); cotton waste, white and col- 
ored, 46007, Rio de Janeiro (a); curtain 
materials, tapestries, upholstery fabrics, 


|housefurnishing novelties and casement 


voiles, 45987, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); hair, cattle, washed and dried, brown, 
fawn, and white, 46099, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); hosiery, 46051, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 46005, 
Turin, Italy (p); hosiery, underwear, and 
knit goods, 46052, Paris, France (a); 
leather, imitation, 46042, Milan, Italy 
leather, imitation, and automobile 
top materials, 46060, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); linoleum, floor, and oilcloth, 


45986, Bogota, Colombia (a); raincoats, | 


rubberized silk, 46006, Oslo, Norway 


| (a); satins, crepes, and moroeains, small, 


for shoe manufacture, 45976, London, 
England (a); silk crepe de chine and 
similar silk goods, 46006, Oslo, Norway 
(a); thread, embroidery, 46006, Oslo, 
Norway (a); wearing apparel, cotton, 
rayon, silk, wool, and mixtures, 46052, 
Paris, France (a); yarn, 46051, Berlin, 
Germany (a). 


basis of the bids, 


Of | 


Shipbuilding | 


| Pernambuco, | 
Brazil (p); porcelain ware (cups, sau- | 
;cers, and plates), 46985, Athens, Greece 
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Public Utilities 


| Rate for New Jersey to Be Heard 


York City, June 26 at Newark 


| 


| State of New York: New York, June 21 


| Hearings in the New Jersey lighterage 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission will begin June 26 at New- 
|ark, according to a statement issued 
June 21 by the attorney general of New 

York, Hamilton Ward. 

The State of New Jersey is complain- 
|ing about the present rate structure and 
the inclusion of New Jersey in the same 
rate zone with New York City and other 
river counties, it was stated. 

At present, Mr. Ward pointed out, 
freight rates from points more than 100 
{miles west of New York City are the 

same to all parts of the rate zone in 
which New York City and northern New 
Jersey communities are situated. New 
Jersey complains that this rate basis 
does not make adequate allowance for 
|the added cost of transhipping freight 
consigned to New York points from New 
| Jersey terminal yards to pier stations 
|and other points of delivery in New 
York. 

This shipment of western freight from 


,terminal yards to New York delivery 
|points is by lighter, carfloat or truck, 
| but largely by lighter; hence the con- 
| troversy is commonly known as_ the 
“lighterage case,’ 
said, 

New Jersey contends that because the 
| terminal yards of most of the railroads 
| coming into the metropolitan district are 


Interstate Commerce Commission to Begin Consideration, 
Of ‘Lighterage Case,’ Involving Traffic to New 


{report herein, 156 I. C, 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
en June 21 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 20390.—Atlantic Coal Tar Distillates 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided 
June 10, 1930. 

Rates on crude naphthalene, in carloads, 
from Philadelphia and Swedeland, Pa., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Youngstown, Ohio, and New 
Haven, Conn., to Bayway, N. J., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 


’ the attorney general|plaint dismissed. 


No. 20528.—Southern 
Company v. 
Railroad et al. 
Upon 


Builders Material 
Alabama Great Southern 
Decided June 11, 1930. 
reconsideration finding in former 
C. 789, that rates 
on sand-rubbed and polished marble, in car- 


|in New Jersey, it has an actual advan-| loads, from Knoxville, Tenn., to Shreve- 


tage ver New York which should be re- | port, 


fiected in a lower rate. 
| New York has several answers to this 
| contention, the attorney general stated, 


|adding that perhaps the most important | top sheets, in carloads, and in less 


La., were unreasonable, affirmed. 
No. 21455.—D. & S. Tablet Company 
New York Central Railroad et al. 

cided June 9, 1930. 
Rates on printed or lithographed tablet- 
than 


v. 
De- 


lone is that New York City and north-|carloads, from Albany, N. Y., to Atla 


ern New Jersey communities constitute 
|a single, homogeneous social and eco- 
|nomie unit, and that to split such a unit 
into different rate districts would be to- 
tally at variance with the historical and 
present basis of rate structure in this 
|country and would disrupt the port to 
the cost of all its powers. 


| 


Radio Commission Lists Hearings 


And Decisions on A pplications 


The Federal Radio Commission on 
June 21 announced a list of hearings set 


and applications granted and denied, 
‘which follows in full text: 

Applications granted: 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Sept. 20, 1930. 

WBGF, W. Neal Parker and Herbert H. 
Metcalf, Glens Falls, N. Mex., granted au- 
| thority to test between 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. 
for a period of 10 days. 


WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- | 


cago, granted authority for communication 


|to an Army plane during war show from 
June 20 to 28, the two-way communication | 


to be broadcast from WLS. 


WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, | 


Ohio, granted construction permit to make 


| changes in equipment in order to increase 
\J., 


modulation. 


KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spo- 


kane, Wash., granted license to cover con- | 
struction permit on 1,340 ke., 1 kw. power, | 


unlimited time. 

KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
ford, lll., granted modification of license 
to move main studio locally in Rockford. 

WCBM, Baltimore Broadcasting Corp., 
Baltimore, Md., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to permit 
high-level modulation. 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., Mo- 
bile, Ala., granted telegraphic authority on 
June 17, to change location of main studio 
from Mobile Register and New Item Build- 
ing to Hotel Battle House, Mobile. 


WCAO, Monumental Radio Inc., 
June 18 to test between 12 midnight and 
6 a. m. for 10 days, on 600 ke., 250 w. 

KGNF, Herbert Logan Spencer, North 
Platte, Nebr., granted telegraphic authority 
on June 17, to test between 12 
and 6 a. m. for 10 days on 1,430 ke., 500 w. 

Ford Motor Co., Airplane No. 8419, 
granted renewal of license on 2,398, 4,795 
ke., 100 w.; WFO, Dearborn, Mich., granted 
| renewal of license, 290 ke., 1 kw., unlimited 
time; WCQ, Lansing, Mich., granted re- 
newal of license, 414 ke. 1 kw., 278 ke., 
10 w. 

KQX, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Bakers- 
field, Calif., KGT, Fresao, Calif.; KEU, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change the frequency, 
| 3,142 to 3,172, retain 5,660 ke., 400 w., and 
extend completion date to Aug. 1, 1930. 

KMR, North Platte, Nebr., granted license 
to cover construction permit, 3,172 and 5,660 
ke., 400 w. 

KQC, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; KOE, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
KRF, Lincoln, Nebr.;: WQDU, Aurora, I1.; 
KQD, Salt Lake City; KKO, Elko, Nev.; 
granted license on 3,172 and 5,660 kc., 
400 w. 

Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., granted renewal of license, 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 ke., 500 w. 

Geophysical Exploration Co., portables 
Nos. 1 to 5, in United States, granted re- 
newal of 5 licenses, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 
1,704 ke., 742 w., unlimited time. 


KPQ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 


Portland, Oreg., granted renewal of license, | 


ealling 143 and 500 and 

476 ke., 750 w. 

W9XAL, Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 
granted telegraphic authority, June 18, to 
operate in accordance with construction 
permit pending Commission § action. on 
license application filed with supervisor. 

Federal Telegraphic Co., Palo Alto, Calif., 
|}granted renewal of license; frequency, 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300, 24,100, 25,100, 27,100, 30,100, 75,100, 
10 kw. 

WER, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change frequency, 6,710 
to 6,717.5 ke., and change points of com- 
|munieation to read: to communicate with 
Managua, Tokio, and other stations with 
which RCA Communications, Ine., are 
licensed to communicate, 80 kw.; WED, 
granted construction permit to change fre- 
quency, 10,630 ke. to 9,480 ke., and change 
points of communication to read: to com- 
municate with Curaco, Paramaribo, St. 
Martin, and any other stations with which 
RCA Communications, Inc., are licensed to 
communicate, 80 kw. 

Press Wireless, Inc., 
granted construction permit, 7,340, 15,730, 
7,370, 7,820, 15,610, 15,640, 7,955, 15,910, 
| 7,355, 15,760, 7,835, 15,670, 15,880 ke., 10 kw. 

WDDE, Zenith Radio Corp., “Bowdoin,” 
| granted authority to operate the equipment 


w.; working, 141 


Honolulu, 


7. Wa 


| = = EEE 


General Levy on Sales 
In New York Is Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| benefits in excess of taxes generally. 
|The distribution of these benefits has 
| been very uneven; urban communities 
| have enoyed most of them while the 
jrural sections have been 
| hard hit, Mr. Graves declared. 

| A reduction of the burden on real 
| Property is possible, the New York com- 
| missioner said. One method is to reduce 
| the cost of loeal governments, he as- 
| serted, 

| “The second method of reducing the 
| tax on real property seems to be a bet- 
|ter coordination of Federal and State 
| revenue plans,” the commissioner added. 
“Competition between the States makes 
it impossible for a given State to raise 


more than a nominal amount by taxing} 


personal incomes or by imposing busi- 
ness taxes. The Federal 
should be persuaded to credit against its 
personal income tax and its corporate in- 
come tax, up to a certain percentage 
| thereof, taxes paid to the States. This 
felement of competition between the 
States will be eliminated, as it has been 
in the inheritance tax.” 


Balti- | 
more, Md., granted telegraphic authority on | 


midnight | 


| asked 


particularly | 


Government | 


on schooner “Bowdoin,” in the name of 
Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan, in accordance 
| with existing license, on temporary basis 
pending action on appeal. 

Set for hearing: 

WLBE, Everett L. Dillard, Kansas City, 
Kans., requests construction permit to in- 
stall 212-kw. equipment, change frequency 
from 1,420 to 1,430, and increase night 


| power from 100 to 1,000 w., and day power | certain producing points 


from 100 to 2,500 w. 

KGCA, Charles W. Greenley, Decorah, 
IoWa, requests construction permit to in- 
crease power from 50 to 100 w. 

WEDH, Erie Dispatch-Herald Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Erie, Pa., requests construction 
permit to install 250-w. equipment and in- 
crease night power from 30 to 100 w., and 
day power from 30 to 250 w. 

William J. Hays, Portsmouth, Ohio, -re- 
quests construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,340 ke., 50 w. power, unlimited 
time. 


| 


j 


| 


from 


rie, 

Ga., found not unreasonable. Ea 

dismissed. 

No. 21625.—R. C. Elvin v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway. Decided June 10, 1950, 
Rate on a carload of slate blackboards, 

shipped from Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 

to Ames, Iowa, found applicable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 21669.—William S. Schwartz v. South- 
ern Pacific Company et al. Decided June 
10, 1930. 

Charges collected on dining-room 
ture, in carloads, from Staunton, Va., to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. “Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21752.—Salt Lake Tribune Publishing 
Company et al. v. Bamberger Ele@ic 
Railroad et al. Decided June 10, 1930) 
Rate on newsprint paper, in carloads, 

Camas, Wash., and West Linn and 

Portland, Oreg., to Salt Lake City and 

Ogden, Utah, found not unreasonable or 

unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21822.—-Rice Growers Association of 
California v. Southern Pacific Company. 
Decided June 10, 1939, 
Rates on paddy rice, 


furni- 


in carloads, from 
in California to 
Calif., for export, found 
Reparation awarded. 


San Francisco, 
unreasonable. 


| No. 22694.—Beatrice Creamery Company v. 


| nesota, 


|not unreasonable or 


WMJ, Radio Investment Co., Newark, N. | 


requests modification of license 
change time from sharing 
WHOM and WKBO, to unlimited. 

WLEX, Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington Air 
Station, Lexington, Mass., requests mod- 
ification of license to change from sharing 
with WSSH and WMAE (WLEX, half time) 
to full time with exception of 7 hours 
per weck allotted to WSSH. 

WSSH, Baptist Church, 
Boston, modification of 


Tremont Temple 
Mass., requests 


to | 
with WBMS, | 


| 


i 


license to change hours of operation from | 


sharing with WLEX and WMAF to sharing 
with WLEX only, WSSH half time to in- 
clude hours, 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., and 6:30 
p. m. to 9 p. m., Sundays, and 7:30 p. m. 
to 9 p. m., Fridays, and equal choice of 
other hours of operation. 

J. G. Burbank, Laramie, Wyo., requests 
construction permit to erect new station on 
600 ke., 250 w., unlimited time. 


WCCO, Northwestern Broadcasting, Inc., | 
Minneapolis, Minn., requests modification of | 


license to 
to 10 kw. 
WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corp., 
Springhill, Ala., requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,410 ke. 
to 590 ke., and power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
day and 500 w. night, and change of time 
from sharing with WSFA to unlimited. 


increase power from 7% kw. 


Fox Film Corp., portable in Hollywood, | 


| Calif., requests construction permit, 4,700, 


6,400, 9,000, 15,000, 3,000 ke., 500 w., unlim- 
ited time, for communication between fixed 
experimental station of this company lo- 
cated at Beverly Hills, and other locations 
in isolated spots throughout the country. 

KPW, City of Seattle, 


ment, Seattle, Wash., requests construction 


permit for additional transmitter to operate | ,,. 7 : 
; | River, Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla., on a power 
| shovel 


on two frequencies close to 2,320, 200 w. 
_KUO, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., requests license, private 
coastal service for speech telephony on 
frequency, 434.8 ke., 150 w. 

Applications denied: 

E. 
reconsideration’ of construction permit re- 


| the 
| found 


Harbor Depart- 


| able. 


E. Maggard, Morehead, Ky., asked for | 


questing authority to construct new station | 


on 1,210 ke. instead of 730 as previously 
\ for, with 100 w. power, unlimited 
time. 


Joseph Lessard, Ispheming, Mich., denied | 


renewal of application for amateur license. 
Radio division advises applicant has vio- 
lated gadio laws by operating an unlicensed 
broagcasting station. 


State Regulation 


Public Utilities 


Indiana 

Without “undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage” to any person, public 
utilities may require that electrical in- 
stallations in rural districts must conform 
to the State: building code and to the reg- 
ulations of the State fire marshal’s office, 
according to a ruling by the attorney gen- 
eral, James M. Ogden. 

Massachusetts 

A reduction of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour 
in the electric rates now charged to con- 
sumers of the Harvard Electric Co. at Har- 
vard has been offered by the company, ef- 
fective July 1, with a further l-cent re- 
duction on Jan. 1, 1931. The present rates 
are 16 .ents per kilowatt-hour for the first 
50, 10 cents for the next 50 and 8 cents for 
| all in excess of 100 kilowatt-hours. The of- 
fer of reduction was made at a hearing upon 
a complaint filed by residents of Harvard, 
seeking lower rates. A witness for the 
company stated that the utility has not 
| more than 10 customers per mile of line. 

Private automobile owners desiring to re- 
duce the expense of operation by carrying 
friends back and forth to work, at a small 
charge, may indulge in such practice with- 
out violating the law, in the opinion of the 
chairman of the department of public util- 
ities, Henry C. Atwill. The opinion was 
given to A. E. Myers, manager of the Chel- 
sea division of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Co., who complained that 
the business of his company is injured by 
the practice of workmen 
employes back and forth daily. Chairman 
Atwill held that the State has jurisdiction 


only over common carriers and that in his | 


opinion the auto owners in question could 
be so classified. 
Nebraska 
Where a telephone company for years 
has rendered service between two towns 
without a toll charge, such service may 
not be discontinued in one direction while 


it is continued in the other, according to | 


an order of the railway commission. “Busi- 
ness conditions,” the commission said, “‘re- 
quire that Newman Grove subscribers shall 
have free service with Albion. The busi- 


ness and social life of the community have | 


grown up depending on this free connec- 
tion. It would be discrimination to say 
that Albion can talk to Newman Grove 
without charge (which was proposed by the 
company), but Newman Grove cannot talk 
| to Albion. It is not the policy of the com- 
| mission to encourage or extend free service, 


S 


carrying fellow ; 


Ann Arbor Railroad et al. 

10, 1930. 

Rates charged on dried 
carloads, from points 
ming, North Dakota, 


Decided June 


buttermilk, in 
in Colorado, Wyo- 

South Dakota, Min- 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Mis- 

souri, to destinations east of the Illinois- 

Indiana State line, found applicable and 

otherwise unlawful. 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22483.—Northern Pole & Lumber Co. 
ve Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba 
Railway et al. Decided June 2, 1930. 

1, Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, 
from Redby, Minn., to Green Island, N. ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. and Youngstown, Oni 
found inapplicable. 

2. Rates from Redby to Chicago, Cragin, 
Proviso, and Zion, Ill., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and Milwaukee and West Allis, Wis., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 22551,.--Berney-Bond Glass Company v. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road et al. Decided June 10, 1930. 

Rate on old wooden crates, in carloads, 
from Newark, N. J., to Clarion, Pa., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22191.—Municipal Paving & Construc- 
tion Co,..v. Seaboard Air Line Railway et 
al. Decided June 11, 1930. 

Rates on a crane and steam shovel, in 
carloads, graders and road rollers, in mixed 
carloads, and road rollers, a pump, and 
piping, in a mixed carload, from. Gaines- 
ville and Arredondo, Fla., to Nashville and 
Fosterville, Tenn., and Decatur, Ala., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22128.—Omaha Metal & Rubber Com- 
pany et al. v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. Decided June 9, 1930. 
Rates on scrap metals (nonferrous), in 

straight or mixed carloads, from Omaha, 

Nebr., to St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago g@fl., 

and points in Illinois and Indiana to which 

Chicago and St. Louis rates apply, 

not unreasonable or otherwise un- 

lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21967.—Northern Commercial Securi- 
ties v. Florida East Coast Railway. De- 
cided June 10, 1930. 

Carload rate factor charged from Little 


with boom and scoop 
Rockford, Ilil., and reconsigned 
Wis., found applicable and 
Complaint dismissed. 
No. 21827.—Dodge County Lumber Co. ¥ 

Southern Railway. Decided June 

1930. 

Rates charged on cross ties, in carloads, 
from points in South Carolina to Charles- 
ton, S. C., for movement by water beyond 
to interstate destinations, found applicable 
and not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


destined to 
to Beloit, 
not unreason 


9, 


outh American Air 
Mail Trips Increased 


Post Office Announces Revision 
Of Present Schedules 


Changes in schedules and extensions 
of service on certain air mail routes to 


Central and South America which, it is 
believed, will result in better service and 
cover territory not at present benefited, 
and which will become effective July 1, 
1930, were announced June 21 by Second 
Assistant Postmaster General W, Irving 
Glover in charge of air mail service. 
Full text of the announcement follows: 

The frequency of the service on the 
route from Cristobal, Canal Zone, to 
Santiago, Chile, and Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, will be increased to two trips a 
week. 

The route from Brownsville, Tex., to 
Mexico City and San Lorenzo, Honduras, 
will be curtailed to end at San Salvgdor, 

| omitting San Lorenzo. 

On the route from Miami, Fla., to San 
Juan, Porto Rico and Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, service of three times a week 
will be added on that part of the route 
between Miami and San Juan and from 
Miami, by way of Camaguey, Cuba, Port- 
au-Prince and Santo Domingo, to San 
Juan, Porto, with increased service from 
Aug. 1, 1930, from Camaguey to King- 
ston, Jamaica and return twice a week. 

On the route from Miami to Cristobal 
there will be increased direct service 
from Miami, by way of Havana and 

| Puerto Cobezas, Nicaragua, to Cristobal 
and return from one round trip a week 
to two round trips each week. 


but the commission will require that it be 
‘continued where it has been established by 
custom for many years.” 

A shipper is not entitled to a switching 
rate between his source of production and 
a large center if his shipment must pass 
through an intermediate station, according 
to a ruling June 17 by the railway com- 
mission. Platte Valley Sand & Gravel Co. 
had petitioned for a switching rate on sand 
and gravel from its pits 6% miles south 
of Fremont, Nebr., into Fremont. A sta- 
tion called Woodcliff intervenes. however, 
and for this reason the petition was dee 
nied. Petitioner had complained it was un- 
able to compete with other gravel com- 
panies near Fremont who received the 
switching rate into the city because there 
| Was no intermediate station. It was claimed 
| the road haul rate cost the company 1 an 

e 


per 100 pounds over the switching rat 
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Tariff Criticism 


° ° , ; 
1 ed ne ] B Sl-! 3 3 , due from due to Dif- ly 
tr a to Genera u Commodity transactions. foréigners. foreigners. ference. Be Retarded by New ly 
SS S Merchandise, silver, etc. (adjusted) ‘ 5,490 4,756 4.73 sf 
ss ; Ss | 7 5 sco : ’ ’ Tr fo 
ne ecession ' Miscellaneous invisible transactions. Enacted Measure 
Freight (ocean. Great Lakes, and land transit) 154 269 +115 
[Continued from Page 1.} — a — om to American ves- [Continued from Page 1.} 
, a -t sank 3 se| sels and minus customs declarations of returning : 
—o aspects is possible without these | tourists, ete. eat/e é : 180 T45 —565 Subject of Secretary Lamont and Dr. 
" “Our international turnover last year | [terest on all private investments (long term and short Klein, was published in full text in the 
‘. ae poe | term) ew Sc 976 414 +562 | 3... 
was approximately $1,750.000,000 | wardebt receipts pa ; 219 5 4.907 issue of June 16. 
monthly. Any analysis of this turnover, Government transactions (except war-debt receipts) a0 152 —92 Dr. Klein spoke by radio through 
such as the present one, raises all the! Immigrant remittances 3 24 247 —223 | WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
implications of our trade balance, our! Charitable and missionary contributions 49 —49 ; : nail ited His ad 
tupendous underwriting of foreign se-| Other items (insurance, motion-picture royalties, cable olumbia Broadcasting Sys em. is ad- 
‘urities, the war debt receipts, the prob- charges, patents, Canadian electric power, etc.) 192 167 +25 dress, in full text, will be found on 
ms of our merchant marine, the recent ! ee ; eR — —— | page 5. 
i gold shipments, and our new status Total, commodity and miscellaneous ae ec +848 Secretary Lamont’s statement follows 
n international banking. Through what | New private loans, investments, and deposits. in full text: 
s herein called ‘promotive and detrac- | Net increase in American long-term investments abroad I have been asked, “what effect wil: | 
ive’ influences no single item is without (par value) ; F 808 —SO8 the new tariff have on our foreign 
ey — Ee ee ia Bond discounts and underwriters’ commissions 28 +26 trade?” Some light on this question 
uast year we so cus s . — — _- * : = Pelagia adie 
; oes 400,000,000 ca at samme Net cash payments for above —7a2 May be gained from the experience after 
ee Th asin deia ee fit thereon and Net increase in long-term foreign investments in the the passage of the tariff act of 1922; 
i hae con sh reat d by | 7, United States : 396 wae that act raised the level of duties, as 
ie productive employment create . Increase in nét débt of American banks to foreigners 13 we compared with the Underwood Act, much 
nose sales are among the very bases 0 : ae more than has been done in the present 
‘ur national welfare. In accordance with Total, private capital irevision. As many protests were re- 
sound business SS ‘we eee Riliis ittiadins Mens ae —— —— |ceived from foreign countries. as have 
yo pains in analyzin e means whereby F s. is . te Dace ae 
ie castomers aaron acquired the ex- Gold shipped or earmarked (net) 245 365 129 | been received in the present year, and 
‘ vs Discrepancy due to inaccurate figures +(9) there were just as many predictions oi 


ange with which they paid us for their 
rehases. 

“Many of the figures herein are neces- 
ivily estimates. The results, therefore, 
in not attain to any official standard of 
‘curacy. All estimates are subject to re- 
jsion. 

“The uses and limitations of a balance 


*Net export of long-term capital, plus or 


Commodity trade. 


* payments are described in the section a exports and imports (as 
the end of ——— on Purpose and — ) 

2thods of Bala ces of Payments. Fur- Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign 

rer information on most phases of thé) vessels 

abject can be had from the finance and | Ship chandling, ship repairs, and ton- 


ivestment division of the Bureau of | 
s‘oreign and Domestic Commerce, under 
whose direction the several annual | 
studies have been prepared. Persons in- 
terested in the technique of these annual | 
investigations will note at the end of the 
bulletin the long list of improvements in | 
methods used this year for the first time. | b a thay - 
“As the last three surveys, the collec- | 5.,; pesto dag or pirainend items 
tion and analysis of data in this survey | —— Ty Gaus tae cee 
were under the direction of Dr. Ray Ovid | a 


P € Railway earnings on transit shipments 
Hall, assistant chief of the finance and! Foreign inland freight on United States 


nage dues 
Sale of vessels : . 
Unrecorded parcel-post shipments 
Adjustments for differences in year-end 
lags me ; 
@ther mérchandise adjustments 


investment division. He is responsible! imports 

also for the text of the report.” Tourist expenditures: 
Secretary Lamont’s foreword, sum-; anada : 

Rone the survey, follows in full text: Mexican border 


Oversea (including West Indies) 
Ocean-borne passenger traffic (by “sub- 
stitution”)* 


Changes in our foreign trade in com- 
modities during 1929 were not very sig- | 


nificant as regards aggregate values for | Earnings of long-term private invest- 
the year as a whole. The excess of ex- ments: 

ports declined by $196,000.000 from the Received from American investments 
extremely high figure for 1928, In abroad 

terms of quantity, both exports and im- Paid to foreign investors in the United 
ports made new high records for all States RAE ts 

time. In terms of value, merchandise Earnings of short-term interest and com- 


missions: 
Collected from foreigners abroad 
Paid to foreigners abroad 
Immigration remittances 


exports increased by $113,000,000. Mer- 
chandise imports increased considerably 
more, by $309,000,000—a movement 


which may reflect the unusual excess of | War-debt receipts of United States 
the yield of foreign investments over Treasury: 
the net export of capital. eee 
The Invisi s Fincipal .-...- 
ble Item Other United States Government re- 


The most interesting developments in 


the cash dealings of the United States celpts; United States Government pay- 


: 7 ’ : ents; d f i epres ‘ 
with foreigners in 1929 had to do with oo = ee ree 
the invisible items. The big current in- Missionary and charitable contributions, 
visibles are getting bigger. American etc. 


Motion-picture royalties 
Insurance transactions 
| Minor miscellaneous items: 
Imports of Canadian electric power 


tourist expenditures abroad established 
a new high record—as did the yields of 
investments, both the credit item and 


the debit item. The annual yield of : : ; ‘ 

AiMsrican investments abroad is now a cece  .Smantene 
estimated at only slightly less than a Patent and copyright sales and rey- 
billion; and the yield of foreign invest- alties; legal fees : 


ments in the United States seems to 
have risen in 1929 to sdmething ike 
$414,000,000, partly due to the high in- 
terest rates of the year on the three! Total of dity ; a 
billions of foreign short-term funds de- et Semmetity end wiseotinns- 
posited or “put out” in our market. : . 
The private debts of United States long-term capital. 
citizens to foreigners, approximately New American investments abroad: 
é 500,000,000, are now greater than at 1, Foreign securities publicly offered 


American advertising abroad 
Cablegrams, radiograms, and télephone 
services 


° 
‘ 


Movement of private 








any other time in American history. i here (par value)? : 
That means, of course, that in absolute 2. Deduct for “refunding to Ameri- 
cans 


amount we are now the greatest debtor 
nation (on private account) in the 
world’s history, although on the net bal- 


3. Deduct for American 
commissions 


underwriters’ 


, 4. Deduct for securities issued below 
ance we are one of the most important par 
creditor nations. The increase of for- 5. Add new “direct investments” 
eign funds in the United States during abroad by Americans 
1929 was apparently slightly above 6. Add foreign stocks and _ bonds 
$400,000,000. One looks forward to the bought from foreignersgin small 
possibility of increases of the same! p, __ lots sass a oe 
order in the years to come, for for-, *®ductions of previous American invest- 


ments abroad: 

7. Bond-redemption payments received 
from foreigners 

8. Sinking-fund payments 
from foreigners 

9. Resale to foreigners of direct 
vestments 

10. Foréign stocks and bonds resold to 
foreigners 

New foreign investments 

States: 

11. Direct investments 

12. American stocks and bonds sold to 
foreigners r 

Reductions of previous foreign invest- 

ments in the United States; 

13. Redemption and sinking-fund pay- 
ments to foreigners 

14, Purchase of American 
from foreigners 

15. American stocks and bonds bought 
back from foreigners 


eigners can always find among Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds a great many un- 
excelled for security and a great many 
others unexcelled in their prospects for 
capital appreciation. Each year sees a 
growth in the number of them listed on 
foreign stock exchanges—purchases and 
sales—during the year totaled well over 
$4,000,000,000. 

The most important event in our for- | 
eign dealings during 1929 was the re- 
duction of $561,000,000 in our net capital 
export. For the third time in seven 
years the year’s fluctuation in the 
United States net export of capital was 
above half a billion dollars. The change | 
of $550,000,000 in 1924 and that of $514,- 
000,000 in 1927 were both increases, and 
the effect was, of course, very different 
from the effect of the decrease of 1929. 
That decrease was no doubt in part re- 


received 


in- 


in the United 


properties 


spensible for some of the fiscal and for- LEANER SC RE —_ 
: : ‘ ‘ | ) - m capital. 

<peeenenenae amowties of —_ —_ | Net change in international banking ac- 

eign nations, for some of the world-wide | counts, as revealed by questionnaire 

recession of business, and for some of the 

rec@tion in our merchandise exports Pure cash items 

during the latter part of the year and Gold 

early in 1930; it may also have contrib- | Changes in ear-marked gold 

uted to the world decline in commodity | United States paper cyrrency 

prices, 2 ae 

The Gold lafow Total of gold and currency a > 

The gold inflow during the 15 months Grand total, all items 10, 


*nced with last October was one major 
yesult of this marked decline in our 
“apital exports. The net inflow of gold 
uring that period was $307,000,000, | 
qual to about 3 per cent of the total 
“old stock of the world. Delivered in 
this country, after it had reduced the! 
redit bases and purchasing power of 
he outside world, the gold apparently 
erved no useful purpose; it merely en- 
danced our already large stock of “free 
slold.” Certainly any practicable means 
vo lessen the fluctuations in the capital | 
exports of our Nation should receive 
earnest attention. 

Despite the diligence of the depart- 
ment staff in preparing these annual | the war-debt payments 


“Largely a deduction from American 
balance-of-payment area. 


of our customs area, 


tain. It is supposable that most of the net 


original estimates of these items were all 


tively —31 and —23. §Estimated ‘net ex 
ancy, due to net errors and omissions. 


could have been financed by our under- 
writing of new foreign securities; that 
could have been 


surveys, the resulting picture shows only | financed by immigrant remittances, or | 


a general perspective. It is well to re-| by our payments for ocean freights; 
peat the compiler’s warning that some and so on. 

of the results are expressed in precise’ It is no longer necessary to justify 
figures “partly for identification.” Range these investigations of our international 
estimates—maximum and minimum—' economy. They have gone far toward 
would be preferred, were they less developing what is really a new branch 
clumsy to handle. One can best appre- | of economic science. If the leading coun- 
ciate the magnitudes involved by com- tries of the world, including the United 
paring them one with another. Thus, States, had all begun similarly pains- 
we find that in 1929 the trade balance taking statements 20 years ago, some of 
could have been financed by the gross the controversies on international fi- 
expenditures of American tourists;nance in late years might never have 
, ; that the net yield of investments | arisen. 


*Total errors would be much larger, as errors tend to offset one another. 


Estimated balance of international payments of the United States: Calendar 
years 1928 (revised) and 1929 (subject to revision). [in millions of dollars]. 


Total commodity trade (as adjusted) 5, 


E, 


Total of private, funded-capital items 2, 


payn Usually American statistics of public 
of all Territories and possessions; although Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
One of four important items whose amounts 


from errors and omissions) results from errors in this group of items, 


would eliminate 60 per cent of the net discrepancy 
items were thus altered, the net discrepancies for the years 1928 and 1929 were respec- 
port of long-term private capital.” 
Total errors and omissi 
much greater, since they tend to offset one another. 





disaster to our foreign commerce. 

What actually happened: In the seven 
years under the 1922 tariff act, our totai 
imports increased 41 per cent. Imports 
of manufactured goods from Europe rose 
from $340.000,000 in 1922 to $581.000,- 


minus short-term capital 








offerings include those 
and Alaska are parts 
are extremely uncer- 
re statement (arisigg 
Accordingly the 
é rm ratio which 
in the entire statement. Before the 


interests. 
Will Not Hurt Trade 

Considering then these things: 

(1) The steady growth for many years 
of beth exports and imports, in spite 
vf increases in previous tariffs; 

(2) The relatively small percentage of 
cur imports to which the protests of our 
foreign friends apply; and 


discrepancy in the enti 


altered according to a unifo 


{Discrep-_ 
ssions would probably be 





flexible clause to adjust unfair situa- 
tions— 5 

We believe the new tariff law will not 
retard the amazing growth of our for- 
eign trade. It should be remembered 
‘also that four-fifths in value of our im- 
ports consist of goods which are either 
free of duty or unchanged or reduced in 
duties under the new law. ; 

The United States will continue to buy 
from and sell to the nations of the world 
vast quantities of products. Our great 
jand growing buying power, partially no 
ldoubt a result of the protective system 
lunder which we have grown up, enables 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Arizona, Wisconsin 






Arizona: James B.*Button, superintendent 


of banks, has announced: 


Yuma Valley Bank, Yuma, closed. 


Wisconsin: C. F. Sehwenker, commis- 


sioner of banking, has announced: 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fall Creek, 
| closed. 


chases from foreign countries. 


Tariff 


~ United States Treasury Statement 





_Comparative Analysis 


Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest ... 
Railroad securities ..... 
All others <s 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
WOSUNONE) vcvccceess 2, 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 5 
Other miscellaneous .... 9, 











999 


~-ae 


Total ordinary ..... 535,114,098.64 





$349,641,850.99 


Excess of receipts ..... 
Expenditures 
General expenditures . 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal 
Postal deficiency ....... 
Panama Canal a; 
Op. in spec. accounts+ 
Railroads pane Puen ae 
War Finance Corp. : 
Shipping Board ........ 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) 





660,417.54 
449,585.49 
.000,000.00 
578,922.57 


revenue 


*49,460.79 
734.00 
992,869.42 





Kew Nea 14,514,578.00 
Alien property funds ° *458,317.70 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 244,525.96 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 270,718.11 

Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. life insurance .... 2,581,628.48 
D. C. teachers’ retirem't 30,316.80 
For. Service retirement *3,000.00 


Gen. railroad contingent 


019,547.65 


Total ordinary 

Sinking fund ...... 

Purchases and 
ments from foreign re- 
payments Seine 

Received from foreign 
governments under 
debt settlements , 

Received for estate taxes 


Purchases and _retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 200.00 


Total $41,452,700.00 








Total expenditures . $28 


Z Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in 
The figures for the month include $25,826.36 and for 
$509,143.62 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured 


corresponding periods last 
7TExcess of credits (deduct 


or 


Increase in Debits Shown 
For Individual Accounts 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing June 1, and made public June 21, 


| aggregated $17,07%,000,000 or 24 per 
cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week, and 3 per cent below 


| will 


28 (revi 926 
Croll. Taba ne Credits Debits Bal, | 900 in 1929, or by 45 per cent. These 
; “ "gains were not due to increased prices 
128 4,091 + 1.037 5.241 4,400 +841 Of commodities. 
“ ” +19 83 64 19/ Our imports from Germany and Czech- 
50 11 39 46 11 _ae Slovakia more than doubled; from Italy 
i : °° | they increased 83 per cent; from Belgium 
45 3 +11 54 87 117 37% per cent; from Spain and Switzer- | 
3 3 3 10 —_7 land about 25 per cent each; and from | 
20 20 20 20 France, 20 per cent. The United King- 
oe dom is the only important European 
one 5D> 43 ‘ “43 country from which we purchased less 
ot “14 —214) in 1929 than in 1922, and this falling 
333 ~ 4.483 “850 ~ 5,490 4 4,756 +734 be ao not due to changes in our rates 
¢ y. 
During the same period, our exports 
133 167 —34 142 203 —*q Of finished manufactured goods, the class i 
14 40 —26 12 40 9g most affected by the tariff of foreign 
countries, increased practically 100 per 
20 —20 21 ~—21 cent. Every year following the enact- 
§2 258 —174 ay onq - ment of the 1922 act showed a marked 
‘é 39 6 "a an gain until the present year. 
15 516 —441 62 517 - Reduction Not Due to Tariff 
It is obvious, of course, that the re- 
* 89 94 +4 ductions in imports and exports which 
began in the latter part of last year 
~ are not to be attributed either to the 
817 1817 876 Lg7g discussion of our tariff or its enactment. 
: There has been a recession in business 
252 —252 270 270 and a reduction in prices throughout 
the world. Other countries, as well as 
r= ei ours, have seen their trade in both di- 
7 = A 100 +100 yections decline during recent months. 
25 = ‘ = 4 i : - Much has been made of the protests 
= . se ¥ an ““° presented by various foreign nations dur- 
ing the course of the tariff discussion. 
169 3 157 150 5 145 There is nothing new in such protests. 
50 + 50 62 +62 Every country, including our own, shows 
concern when other countries propose in- 
| creasing their tariffs. ; 
5 == = The United States is not alone among 
™ sac ” ie 92 nations in making changes in its tariff 
51 a 49 49 levels. Forty or 50 other countries have 
70 6 64 70 & +64 Made general upward revisions — since | 
70 70 70 70 1925, including nearly all of those coun- | 
[tries which have protested against the 
8 3 4 -4 proposals to increase our rates. 
5 5 9 . rs ae The protests which have been made 
2 ; _ > "“\by foreign governments to us, in con- 
15 15 18 1h /nection with the 1930 tariff, may seem 
5 48 43 5 bu =-—45 |to indicate a wide sense of grievance. 
| However, they include protests made over 
23 19 4 27 19 +8 the course of more than“a year during 
eee or GC E> erteeet 8 ~ -—— the various stages of the tariff bill. In 
= ee va sl a considerable number of cases the pro- 
403 6.451 50 7,382 6.898 + 484 posed ——. to which they aiaas 
an : ~ = ——— | were not finally enacted; as for example 
in the case of laces, bananas, jute and 
shingles. In other instances the rates 
1,484 1,484 696 696 objected to were materially moderated 
during the progress of the bill so that 
sas 238 35 +35 as finally passed they were not much 
39 RO 15 45 different from what they were before, 
" as ° as in the case of plate glass, rayon, 
63 63 11 11 | Wiss cheese, soya-bean oil, oriental car- 
pets, perfumery, and pharmaceutics. The 
378 378 335 335 Yrates on silk goods caused considerable 
anxiety at times, but the final average 
‘ a increase in duty is less than 5 per cent 
an 556 eee 588 --588 | ad valorem. 
Taking these points into considera- 
tion, we find that those protests which 
260 260 166 wees +4166 actually apply to the act as passed and 
which relate to changes of duties of pos- 
101 tees 101 110 oe +110 sible real importance to the protesting 
50 es 50 58 <i countries amount to probably not more 
ave than 10 or 12 per cent of our total im- 
451 ae +45 2 4440 porta. 
™ * a 7” The Flexible Clause 
. . Perhaps the most important feature 
= ater ” B ve 31 of this tariff bill is the new flexible 
503 11,503 1.537 11537 clause, The old one did not work very 
a4 ; ;well. The present clause is more effec- 
tive, in that the Commissioners have 
greater latitude at arriving at differ- 
ye 70 70 ve 77 77 ences in costs of production as a basis 
for adjusting rates. If a foreign coun- 
area sex 1 18 try believes that any of our tariffs are 
1,015 —1,015 1,080 — 1.0839 \UNduly high and prevent competitive 
: i shipment into the United States, it can 
795 3,503 §—708 2,405 2,791 §—386 | present its case to the reorganized Tariff 
= ee ee renee — ~——!Commission which, in collaboration with 
the President, has the power, if the com- 
226 296 +13 443 Plaint is justified, to rectify the rates. 
ae ans = aalememe” coms This new proposal for dealing with 
such cases by a semi-judicial body is 
561 163 392 117 292 ~—175 unique in the world’s tariff procedure. 
68 188 = —120 128 73 -+55 No other nation has offered to us a sim- 
a ilar opportunity to present our case 
629 257 272 245” 365 190 where, as often has happened, we have 
ae ; ; believed its duties were unduly high and. 
525° 10,537 €--12 10,045 10.054 9g—g9 discriminatory against us. This plan, 
should enable us to meet in a fair man- 
tourist expenditures, ‘Issued outside our ner outstanding cases involving foreign 
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i 0 a Corresponding | e e f 
period period | 
Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1930 Fiscal year 1929 | In Arizona alns 
UStOMS 2... .ceccvecves $55,966,821.98 $34,406,676.4: $570,797,397.21 $584,268,919.88 | 
409,163,383.28 
37,589,686.09 





2.992 


2,293,706,424.68 
608,337,262.44 





2,213,311,976.50 | 
588,132,486.43 | 3 


Commerce Survey Reveals 
Expense in 1928 Was 
$14.52 -Compared With 
$10.02 in 1918 


9,186,785.19| Arizona’s per capita cost of govern- 
26,857,509.57 | ment in the fiscal year 1928 was $14.52, 
176,074,435.07 | compared to $10.02 10 years previously, 
$3.871,824,131.85 according to a statement on June 21 by 
eee | the Department of Commerce, summariz- 
$173.330,398.74 |ing the result sof a study of the State’s 
finances. 
More than one-third of the total ex- 
penditures for all purposes went to con- 


0,185,098. 


97,63 
141,931,519.26 
11,477,972. 


8,504,000.56 





38,790,660.67 
160,340,908.23 
15,462,715.46 | 

6,895,164.19 





406,046.5: 
686,163.93 





885,279.08 44,749,547.95 52,502,570.66 





1,637,146.40 
984,422.81 
1,939,786.68 


9.12 
63.90 
95 





$4,009,560,836.93 





$146,735,434.41 


$2,115,909,909.89 $2,023,074,579:33 





63,401,117.92  631,518,146.54 — 647,342,965.98 ’ ; 
1,485,676.86 2129212151 | Struction and upkeep of highways, ac- 
7,708,009.18 184,348,228.86 cording to the department’s statement, 








$78,591,000.00 


5,472,247.65 $270,503,278.15. $3,862,825,402.52 $3,698,493,733.11 


year the figures include $29,166.98 and $757,528.73, respectively. |¢ 







the total reported for the corresponding , 


week of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 


which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$16,172,000,000, as compared with $13,- 
013,000,000 for the preceding week and 
$16,610,000,000 for the week ending 
June 19 of last year. 





House Committee Defers 
Vote on Flood Control Bill 


A resolution (H. Res. 265) authorizing 
the House Committee on Flood Control to 
visit the Mississippi Valley region to in- 
vestigate necessary changes in the _ so- 
called Jadwin plan, was introduced in the 
House June 20 by Representative Reid 
(Rep.) of Aurora, IIl., chairman of the 
Committee. 

It was decided by the Committee that 
a vote on the bill (H. R. 9376) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $750,000,000 to 
be used in placing into effect a reservoir 
system of contro] on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, would not be taken. 
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Cottonseed Inquiry to Resume 
on June 23 
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Continuation on June 23 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of its power utility hearings, 
and resumption in Atlanta, Ga., on June 
24 of its cottonseed hearings, was an- 
nounced on June 21 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The commission’s calendar of public 
hearings and conferences for the week 
beginning June 23 follows in full text: 

Hearings will be continued June 23 when 
affairs of the National Power & Light Co. 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co. group 
be taken up. The Commission’s own 
examiners will appear as witnesses. Hear- 
ings will be held in the Commission’s hear- 
ing room, 

Hearings in the Commission's 
tion of cottonseed prices will be resumed 
June 24, in Atlanta, in Room 324 of the 
Federal building. A number of witnesses 
from Georgia will testify. William W. 
Sheppard, of the Commission’s trial exam- 


investiga- 


iners’ staff. will preside, while Attorney 
Walter B. Wooden will conduct the exam- 
ination, assisted by Attorney George F. 


Soter Jr. This will be the first of a series 
of hearing to be held in several southern 
cities. 

Trade practice conferences: 

Nail and tack industry, June 26, 
York, Chairman Garland S. Ferguson 
will preside. 

School and college iewelry industr® June 
27, Chicago, Commissioner ©. W. Hunt will 
preside. 

Trial examiners’ 
changes in time): 

Textile Bay Manufacturers Association, 
and others, of Detroit; taking of testimony, 


New 


Jr. 


hearings (subject to 


' June 23, St. Louis, Room 310, custom house, 


{court 
' competition 


(3) The availability of a workable, , 


of appeals; alleged suppression of 
in the sale of cotton bags; 
Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; Everett 
F. Haycraft, Commission's attorney. Docket 


1765. 

Western Leather Clothing Company of 
St. Louis; taking of testimony, June 23, 
St. Louis, Room 207, custom house; alleged 
misrepresentation of leathers; Henry P. 
Alden, trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, 
Commission’s attorney. Docket 1820. 

Mineral Coal Saver {0., and others, of 


Omaha, Nebr.; taking “of testimony, June 


|23, Washington, 2702 Federal Trade Com- 


jour people to steadily expand their pur-| Angeles; taking of testimony, June 24, 


mission Building; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of a compound-as an aid.to fuel effi- 
ciency; John W. Norwood, trial examiner; 


| ples Rank of Evergreen, Ala., 





85,074,870.66 
11,152,159.27 


70,020,900.92 
8,910,530.20 


which follows in full text: 


The Department of Commerce an- 
-1.873.780.13 | nOuNnces a summary of the financial sta- 

‘e11.864.15 tistics of the State of Arizona for the 
15,204,718.14 | fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. The 
per capita figures for 1928 are based on 
an estimated population of 468,000. 


416,640.56 


*4,904,784.45 
58,993.25 
2,040.83 


37,029. 






27,634,377 





O68 
> 








ae eae 170 aeeaee — os Cas a | These statistics were compiled by Miss 
as 12,367,058.56 9,756.46 nA soa . % a * 3 
$155,917 20236-73628 19'888.893.98 | LVa C. Dickson, in care of State Auditor. 


Expenditures Itemized 








821,684.07 1,820,970.24 51,021,960.14 | : . 
63,595.01 516,706.13 502,767.64 The payments for operation and main- 
296,282.13 29,648.70 | tenance of the general departments of 
2.411,871.58 977,842.88 | Arizona amounted to $6,794,187, or 


5 $3,308,941,799.27 


$3,149,411,929.36 





$14.52 per capita. This includes $1,913,- 
| 267, apportionments for education to the 
‘minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $13.12, and in 1918, 
$10.02. The interest on debt in 1928 
amounted to $96,275; and outlays for 
|permanent improvements, $1,902,140. 
The total payments, therefore, for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general de- 
|partments, interest, and outlays were 
$8,792,602. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
|current revenues or from the proceeds 
|of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,977,324 was for highways, $1,- 
382,283 being for maintenance and $1,- 

595,041 for construction. 
year 1930 to date| The total revenue receipts were $9,- 
series, and for the | 627,493, or $20.57 per capita. This was 
$2,737,031 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $834,- 
891 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in purchase of investments 
and increased cash balances, not shown 
in this summary. Property and special 
taxes represented 64 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1928, 62.4 per cent for 
tha’ State dhentc . |1927, and 75.3 per cent for 1918. The 
: e State bank member- | jncrease in the amount of property and 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- special taxes collected was 37.1 per cent 
ing the week ended June 20 together with | from 1918 to 1927, and 28 per cent from 


a list of banks to whic minal : 1927 to 1928. The per capita property 
+ ee eee Perel ee and special taxes were $13.16 in 1928, 


granted during the same period for the $10.65 in 1927, and $11.42 in 1918. 
exercise of trust powers were announced | 
June 21 by the Federal Reserve Board as | 


$588,368,950.00 


$370,277,100.00 





51,135,000.00 61,250.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


175,642,350.00 
10,000.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,703.25 


2,933,400.00 
157,703.75 


$553,883,603.25 $549,081,803.75 


24,000.00 








: July are included. 
the fiscal 


Status of State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 









Changes in 


General Earnings 


Earnings of general departments, or 


follows: s compensation for services rendered by 
Changes in State bank membership: | State officials, represented 4.2 per cent 
Admitted to membership: Comniercial | of the total revenue for 1928, 4.6 per cent 


Security Bank, Ogden, Utah; capital, $200,- 
000; surplus, $100,000; total resources, 
$2,861,099. 

Merged with State member: The Central 
Bank of the City of New York, N. Y,, 
member, has merged with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Trust Co., member. 


for 1927, and 8.2 per cent for 1918. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 18.7 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 15.3 per cent for 1927 and 
5.3 per cent for 1918, 
. h Receipts from business licenses consist 
er eae: ee Bank- chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
ng Co., Peninsula, Ohio; First State Bank, : r ine ° i 
aan, Ok ree Iowa County Bank, Min- jaa othe a companies Sue ae 
ag ’ oe 5 - : nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
morption oF ‘national a Feo- | taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
absorbed the First National loca of "hanes _ for hunting and — priviee 
green, Ala.; the Columbus Bank & Trust xhe sales tax on gasoline Oks - » 0 
o., Columbus, Ga., member, has absorbed | $1,004,312 in 1928 and $466,593 in 1927, 
the First National Bank of Columbus, Ga.; |an increase of 115.2 per cent, due 
the Ravalli County Bank, Hamilton, Mont., | largely to an increased rate. 
member, and the Citizens State Bank, Ham-| The total funded or fixed debt out- 
ilton, Mont., nonmember, have absorbed the standing June 30, 1928, was $747,972. 
First National Bank of Hamilton, Mont. As the sinking fund maaate exceed the 


bank: 











oa wie Remmoniber: The Bank of funded debt, there is no net debt re- 
Graymont, G ymont, Ga., member, has 5 + ie ; eo 9 I 1927 ° 
nerged with the Peoples Bank, Summit ported for Arizona for 1928. n ig 
Gu., nonmember, under title of Bank of }the per capita net debt was $0.96. The 
Twin City, Ga., nonmember. contingent debt is not included in the 
Permission granted to exercise trust |net debt of the State. This contingent 
powers: Winchester National Bank, Win- | debt represents the territorial debt of 
— Bes eae (full powers); National Ex-|the counties and cities assumed by the 
pein ae inning ae A Va. (full pow- | State on its admission to statehood. 
in. tae Arkansas City, | The assessed valuation of property in 
aiid | Arizona, subject to ad valorem taxation 
rT... COE enn! was $676,398,447; the amount of State 
Foreign Exchange taxes levied was $6,088,316; and the per 
capita levy, $13.01. In 1927 the pe? 
; ; ———-"_ capita levy was $9.87, and in 1918, $14.01, 
New York, June 21.--The Federal Re- 
corre. Bonk of New York today certified a a = a 
fo ihe Secretary of the Treasury the Commercial Aviation 
In pursuance of the provisions sec- 2 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, . Bill Is to Be Defined 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 


collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the wari ase in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers pay e 

the foreign currencies are as onan = Exactly how the Watres Act, passed 
Austria (chilling) 14.0920 in the hope of stabilizing and encour- 
Belgium (belga) 13.9517 aging development of commercial avia- 
Bulgaria (lev) 7219 tion, will accomplish its purpose depends 


Effectiveness Will Depend on 
Ruling by Mr. McCarl 








Czechoslova . . ac | 
oan vaste {kvens) on a decision regarding the powers of 
England (pound sterling) the Post Office Department, it was dis- 
Finland (markka) closed in an oral statement June 21 by 





France (france) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover. ae 
Because the word “extension” has not 





2050 


cee (guilder) 1766 been defined adequately, recent confer- 
erie 1875 ences of the Postmaster General, Walter 

7 2 + a 5 > 2 
Norway (krone) 26 7681 F. Brown, with numerous operators re 


i1 2939 £ulted in no actual solutions of various 
45019 Problems incidental to the air mail serv- 

so49 ice, Mr. Glover said, and the act con- 
11.6361 sequently has been submitted to the 
26.8569 | Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, for a 
19.3651 | decision as to the powers of the De- 
1.7662 partment. 


Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (france) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
hina (Chefoo tael) 


(zloty) 
(escudo) 
(leu) 





( 7 Fr . 
China (Hankow tael) , Such uncertainty, Mr. Glover dis 
China (Shanghai teal) ; closed, is holding up the completion of 
China (Tientsin tael) 7; arrangements for a third transconti- 
China (Hongkong dollar) 30.7500 nental trunk line from New York to Los 
China (Mexican dollar) 25.9062 | Angeles via a southern route. This pro- 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 26.0000 | jected line, according to the superin- 
; ane (Yean delier) 25.6666 tendent of air mail. Earl B, Wardsworth, 
peat Cees 36.0032 would serve Atlanta, Ga., New Urleans, 
Japan (yen) ; 49.4228 7 

Se meio : RR La.. and El Paso and Dallas, Tex. 
Singapore (dollar) Cae 55.9041 ~ s 
Canada (dollar) a as 100.0314 The Coiptroller General must decide, 
Cuba (peso) 7 ore 99.9046 | Mr. Glover explained, whether it 1s nev- 


47.4200 essary for the Post Office Department 
99.7631 to secure bids from operators in estab- 
84.0393 lishing new routes and extending pres- 


Mexico (peso! 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 


qreesl imiane) teens 11-2200 ent lines. The uncertainty has no effect 
eae faasas ‘ ga.bie6 On, two_existing transcontinental lines 


(New York-San Francisco and New 


York-Los Angeles) except in regard to 


Colombia (peso) 


96.6400 | 
GY 





E . Morehouse, Commission's orney. : . 7 : : 
Docket m0 . ba 7 ene s misrepresentation in sale of furniture; W. the rate of mail pay granted, he said. 

Titus Institute, Inc., and others, of New ©. Reeves, trial examiner; FE. L. Smith, “The Postmaster General will decide 
York; taking of testimony, June 23, New Commission's attorney. Docket 1739. where extension of service is desired,” 
York, Room 200, 45 Broadway; aleged mis- Waugh Equipment’ Company of Depew, Mr, Glover said, “and will then advers 
representation of a course of instruction; N Y.; taking of testimony, June 26, Chi tise for bids from the now-operati 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; James cago, 2246 Transportation Building; atleged passenger lines if that is deemed necese 
M. Brinson, Commission’s attorney. Docket unfair competition in the sale of draft ee The Comptroller General will dee 
168). gears and other equipment to railway com- abe ¢ bids ake necessary and sie 

Gillespie Furniture Company of Los panies; Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; cide I lds are Rec sSary h 0 

San Everett F. Haycraft, Commission’s attor- | termine the application of the 40-cent 

Francisco, 326 Federal building; alleged | ney. Docket 177% clause. 
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he Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 

The page reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
jates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 
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Physical Fitness as Objective Interests of Client Subordinate 


of Modern Medicine . p 
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Professional Development Diverted by Science 
to Prevention of Diseases and to Care of Body, 
Says Secretary of Interior 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, M. D. 


Sceretary of Interior 


the importance of the division of 
labor in the study of animal life, 
particularly of the colonizing insects. 

Specialization is one of the earliest 
manifestations of this division. Man 
developed such specialization early, 
not only because of the differences in 
the sexes, but also because of the jobs 
that had to be done with the increased 
range of activities that came from the 
development of the mind of man. 

In the struggles against his enemies, 
and in conquering his environment, his 
mind developed. It was found desir- 
able for some men to take on one task 
and others another. 

This been true from primitive 
periods in regard to medicine. Certain 
individuals arose with unique capac- 
ities. They were accepted as the heal- 
ers or the medicine men. 

As medicine became a science, it at- 
tracted those of certain qualities. 
Gradually there evolved the great pro- 
fession of medicine along with other 
professions, such as those of theology 
and of law. 

When the day of the sciences arrived, 
the profession of medicine was practi- 
cally remade. It began to transfer its 
interest to the causes of disease and to 
the care of the body, rather than to 
methods of treatment, which had been 
for the most part the rallying points of 
the various groups which developed 
within the profession of medicine. 


A 


O's ZOOLOGISTS have stressed 


The profession of medicine was 
needed by society because of the appli- 
cation of all sorts of discoveries to 
every-day life. This meant expert 
knowledge. 

We have now reached a stage where 
our civilization can only be maintained 
through the services of experts, and 
where one of our principal functions 
is the training of more of them. Our 
great system of public education brings 
to light those who have the qualities 
desired, and our colleges, universities 
and medical schools train them. 

Perhaps most striking of all in re- 
cent years has been the increase in the 
length of time required to train the 
modern expert, particularly the medi- 
cal expert. 

While our educational system, in- 
_ cluding that of medical education, has 
been ruled to a considerable extent by 
tradition, great changes are now going 
forward. The past has no longer the 
domination that it once held. If we 
bind medicine in on any one side, it 
bursts forth on another. 

Medical students are ever ready to 
gather wherever a new nugget of 
knowledge is discovered. This has 
given both enthusiasm and vigor to our 
medical institutions. 

We are as yet a comparatively young 
Nation, and while often we fold up the 


wings of our students and prevent them 
from free flight through prejudices and 
tradition, we find that science has win- 
nings ways and that the universal laws 
which she uncovers control our prog- 
ress. 

Physics, chemistry and biology have 
rendered great service to medicine, but 
that service has compelled us to read- 
just our medical curriculum, our think- 
ing, our treatment of the sick, and our 
relationship to preventive medicine. 

In fact, the basic sciences in the 
service of such men as Pasteur, Lister 
and Koch, have remade medicine for 
us. We have salvaged from the past 
that which was meritorious and stand 
ever ready to accept the new as soon as 
it proves itself. 


Our profession is a blend of the 
young and of the old; it represents 
youth and seasoned age side by side. 
It is ever in locomotion, moving for- 
ward to new vantage points with new 
discoveries. 

As a profession, its principal concern 
in regard to information is to know 
that which is useable, not necessarily 
that which is known; for a profession 
must have useable information as it 
has practical work to do. 


To cull out from the great field of 
information that which can be put to 
use is the function of our medical edu- 
cation. We have had to lengthen the 
years of training to make this possible, 
and to perfect many difficult tech- 
niques. 

We have found too that certain basic 
training is requisite if the minds of our 
medical students are to profit by the 
information which they receive. 

It is important too for us to recog- 
nize the great significance of a profes- 
sion in a democracy, for a_profes- 
sion represents orderly leadership by 
trained individuals. It is the leader- 
ship of our profession and of the other 
professions that gives us a sense of 
security as we build up a civilization 
dependent upon the findings of our 
laboratories. 

For the professional man knows the 
significance and importance of facts. 
He knows that by no sophistry can he 
avoid the truth. He must recognize 
things as they are, not as he might like 
them to be. 

A 


It is this finality of science brought 
into the field of medicine that has 
given us our greatest advances and of- 
fers us our greatest future opportunity. 

Medicine compels a degree of per- 
sonal service which can be done on no 
other basis. But while medicine is en- 
grossing and offers interest and stimu- 
lation beyond the usual amount for 
those adapted to it, it leads into the 
great field of public as well as per- 
sonal service. 

Society needs the general interest of 
the medical profession in its welfare. 


P rison Regime of Work and Study 


Education Advocated for Reform of Criminal 
By RODNEY H. BRANDON 


Director of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


VERYBODY agrees the man in 
prison should be kept busy. All 
who operate industries insist they 

should be busy at something other than 
the industry which that particular citi- 
zen operates. 

Every wage-earner insists every man 
should work who is in prison. Most of 
the wage-earners have insisted that in 
working, the convict must not come into 
contact with or active competition with 
free labor. 

That is a pretty serious chore to give 
the Department of Public Welfare; to 
find something for 8,000 men to do all 
the time, every day, not wasting the 
product of their labor—for if we did 
we would have to get more money from 
the taxes of the State—and not com- 
pete with any outside industry and not 
compete with any outside labor. 

It is obvious, then, that the only pos- 
sible answer lies in abiding strictly to 
the principle of State use. I mean by 
that, that the prisons should not invade 
the markets which business offers to 
the manufacturers and producers of the 
State, but should steadfastly maintain 
a monopoly upon the market which the 
State and its political subdivisions pre- 
sent. 

And that means the prisons and and 
those in our other institutions should 
produce the food for those who live in 
the institutions, should build the furni- 
ture, the beds, make the mattresses and 
pillow cases and sheets, should make 
the things which the State itself con- 
sumes, and if possible keep its people 
busy thereby. 

The only system for the reconstruc- 
tion of a criminal is to build in his 
mind and body work habits under 


which, after being released, he will not 
be happy unless he can continue those 
activities. To get him so in the habit 
of work that he will have to work is 
the only rational, reasoning program 
for the reconstruction of criminals. 

I don’t know whether we can keep 
8,000 men busy eight hours a day, 300 
days a year with the State market ex- 
clusively or not. I know we can do it 
if we put the schoolhouse back into the 
prison. 

We have revived the prison schools. 
We have trained teachers in Pontiac; 
we have put trained normal teachers 
into Statesville, Joliet and Chester, to 
train the convicts who are best edu- 
cated and best prepared, in turn, to 
teach the common branches to their 
fellow convicts. 4 

We may not make any great mark in 
the world with our prison education. 
Its greatest value lies in providing an 
outlet for the time of the men, in order 
that they may have something to do 
when it is impossible to find enough 
tasks to keep them busy. 

In a State which has had for years 
the principle of compulsory education, 
and where we still find in that State 
committed to one institution alone 40 
boys a year who can neither read nor 
write—if the State believes sincerely in 
compulsory education, we should do for 
the man incarcerated not what he 
would have done for himself if he re- 
mained at liberty but what he should 
have done. 

This being true,-he should be put in 
good health. He should be fed clean 
food. He should be kept in that condi- 
tion of body which is practical, and 
gives at least the preliminary elements 
of education. 
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State Taxation—Page 1 
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(Col. 6). 
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Trade Practices—Page 1 (Col. 5). 
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Page 7 (Col. 1); Page 10 (Col. 5). 

Workmen's Compensation—Page & 
(Col. 4). 
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Modern Trends in Public Instruction Are 


Contrasted by Educator with Methods Applied in Industry 
By AGNES SAMUFLSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruetion, State of Iowa 


T* EDUCATE everybody is more 
than a tendency. It is a policy in 
America in 1930, but it dates bacx 
to the beginning of our history. 


Our forefathers, who came to these 
shores and founded this free Govera- 
ment, soon discovered that its founda- 
tion must be laid in universal educa- 
tion. The school is the Nation’s plan 
for meeting the need for the literate 
citizenry upon which our form of gov- 
ernment depends. , 

This has been emphasized by all our 
leaders, from: Washington's administra- 
tion to “promote institutions for. the 
general diffusion of knowledge” to 
Hoover’s interest in the education of 
mountain children. 

This program of educating every- 
body has caused the establishment of 
high schools; it has expanded ana en- 
larged the curriculum in order better to 
meet the changing needs of the times. 
It has added health and physical edu- 
cation, trade and industrial education, 
commercial education and _ other 
sources. 


The mammoth increase of school pop- 
ulation due to this program of edecat- 
ing all the children of all the people has 
caused school costs to increase. 

It has caused the development of 
other agencies, such as libraries, the 
press, the radio, museums, chatauquas, 
travel, and organizations which extend 
experience and provide wholesome use 
of leisure time. 

Out of this program of educating 
everybody have come new movements 
in education. One is the expansion 
within the school system. Another is 
the development at both ends of the 
school system—the kindergarten and 
the public junior college levels. 

Under the vocational agriculture and 
home-making plans this year nearly 
four thousand farmers have been at- 
tending night schools in Iowa. Ten 
districts have had home-making courses 
in evening schools. 

Another development is the applica- 
tion of more science to teaching and 
administration in the effort to have 
more than opinion to rely upon in mak- 
ing real advancement. 

In these days, when progress is being 
made with seven-league boot strides in 
business, industry, science, and all 
fields of human endeavor, education is 
not crawling at a snail’s pace. 

Paralleling the epochs of progress in 
transportation — represented by the 
words, covered wagon, iron horse, au- 
tomobile, Spirit of St. Louis—there are 
corresponding terms in education, Horn 
book, New England primer, blue-backed 
speller, Thorndike word list. Along 
with such items of modern civilization 
as radio, vacuum cleaner, X-ray, trac- 
tor, movietone, linotype, subway, sky- 
scraper, and many others, may be 
placed such educational terms as objec- 
tive examination, diagnostic and reme- 
dial procedures, drill organization, laws 
of learning, curriculum objectives, 
achievement standards,  intelligence- 
quotient, individual differences, child 


accounting, and other technical expres- 
sions. 


The unprecedented achievements of 
the age—taken for granted by the new 
generation; marveled at by those whose 
span of life has been long enough to 
witness them mature; heralded from 
press and platform—are due more to 
scientific research than to any other 
cortributing factor. 

Elaborate this fact through such spe- 
cific illustrations as the telephone, 
steam road-roller, river bridge, calorie 
chart, electric light, refrigeration, talk- 
ing movie, blue ribbon stock, flower 
show, vaccination, adding machine, per- 
manent wave, and the like. More 
knowledge and skill are being con- 
stantly applied to the solution of the 
problems of life. 


Education. is making a_ significant 
progress in its materials and procedure 
as any other field. Teaching is becom- 
ing more artistic every day. The con- 
tent of instruction is being improved 
through the publication of texts and 
reference sets built upon specifications 
and being enriched by supplementary 
materials from literature, the arts, the 
sciences and the social sciences. 

The library is providing rich and 
vicarious reading experiences. Consid- 
eration of children’s interests and needs 
is producing delightful changes in chil- 
dren’s books. Curriculum objectives 
and achievement goals are being de- 
fined in terms of life needs; the revi- 
sion and appraisal of the course of 
study is therefore a continuous pro- 
gram, 

The modern reading has been organ- 
ized into two fields on the basis of read- 
ing activities in life situations; teach- 
ing reading has been found to consist 
of mastering several skills instead of a 
single one. Outlines in oral and writ- 
ten composition are now set forth as the 
knowledges, skills, abilities, and atti- 
tudes needed in life. 

Arithmetic, as well as the social and 
the natural sciences, is under the mi- 
croscope. The words pupils need to 
learn to spell have been tabulated. 
Secondary instruction is also being crit- 
ically studied and evaluated. 

Through a better understanding of 
how learning takes place, learning sit- 
uations are being made happier; they 
are lopping off their artificiality. Po- 
etry, for example, becomes attractive to 
children when they are allowed to en- 
joy its meaning rather than required to 
analyze its form. 

Just as growth of astronomy, medi- 
cine, and every other science has fol- 
lowed the establishment of measured 
observations, so education is develop- 
ing into a science through the objec- 
tivity and exactness of measurement 
becoming possible. Corresponding 
roughly to such scientific instruments 
as the compass for measuring direction, 
the thermometer for heat, the foot for 
distance, the clock for time, are new 
instruments for measuring intelligence 
and achievement with more precision 
than possible even by expert judgment. 

By means of the standardized test 
teachers can compare the work of their 
pupils with established forms; the in- 
formal tests may be applied to ascer- 


to Lawyer’s Duty to Justice —- 


Pettifogging Methods of Misinterpreting Facts 
and Misconstruing Statutes Inconsistent with 
Professional Oath, Declares Jurist 


By FRANK K. DUNN 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Illinois 


ters of justice are no less impera- 

_tive than the duties of judges 

as ministers of justice. Lawyers should 

therefore realize that they are equally 

with the judges, integral and essen- 

tial parts of the organization of the 

courts for the administration of justice 

between man and man, which is the 
great interest of man on earth. 

The legal profession is the only one 
of whose members the law requires an 
oath for the faithful discharge of their 
professional duties. It does so be- 
cause the profession of law is a public 
service. The lawyer is a part of the 
court and necessary in the performance 
of the functions of courts as judges. 
They react upon one another. A strong 
bar helps to make a great and strong 
court. 


Te DUTIES of lawyers as minis- 


A 

The lawyer should never permit him- 
self, in his zeal for his client’s cause, to 
forget that he is a part of the court, 
that he is an officer of the court and a 
minister of justice, that his duty as an 
attorney and counsellor at law is to aid 
the court in administering justice, that 
his duty to his client is no greater than 
his duty to the court, and that he is 
bound to act with absolute good faith 
toward both. 

While he is bound to give to his eli- 
ents his best efforts to secure their 
rights, he has no right knowingly to un- 
dertake unjust causes or to attempt to 
maintain a just cause by trickery, de- 
ception or falsehood. 

It is his duty to present to the court, 
honestly and truthfully, the questions 
of law and fact on which the rights of 
his clients depend. His duty to his cli- 
ent—to use every effort to present the 
client’s case so as to secure his rights— 
can never interfere with this duty to 
the court to present the facts and the 
law honestly and truthfully. 

The object of submitting a contro- 
versy to the decision of a court is to ar- 
rive at a just conclusion. It is the duty 
of the lawyers to aid the court to that 
end by fairly and honestly presenting 
to it the law and 7 facts. 


Upon the faithful observance by law- 
yers of this fundamental principle of 
their relation to the court and their cli- 
ents and upon their character and con- 
duct in their office depends the effi- 
ciency of the administration of justice 
by the courts as much as upon the wis- 
dom of the judges or the honesty and 
intelligence of jurors. 

Character—the most scrupulous in- 
tegrity—is the first requisite for a law- 
yer. Fidelity to his client’s interest as 
well as financial honesty is to be as- 
sumed as a matter of course; but fidel- 
ity to the court and loyalty to the law 
are equally important and are more fre- 
quently disregarded. 

Fidelity to the client not only justi- 


fies but demands of the lawyer the de- 
votion of all his learning and ability to 
his client’s interest and the utmost zeal 
in the maintenance of his rights and of 
every remedy and defense to which he 
is entitled by law. 

It does not, however, justify disloy- 
alty to the law or the court, the use of 
trickery or deception, the attempt to 
introduce evidence known to be incom- 
petent, to misquote the evidence, the 
testimony of the witnesses, the contents 
of a document, the argument of oppos- 
ing counsel or the language of an au- 
thority cited, or to abuse opposing coun- 
sel or adverse witnesses. 

The use of these and other mean and 
petty tricks is known as pettifogging. 
The name applied to lawyers who in- 
dulge in such use is shyster. It is not 
a pleasing name, but it is good enough 
for the so-called lawyer guiffty of the 
practice. ‘ 

The attorney who resorts to such 
trickery to win his cases has not only 
lost his own self-respect, but he loses 
the respect and confidence of the courts 
and of other members of the profession 
and of the community in which he lives. 
His conduct tends to bring the profes- 
sion of the law into disgrace and dis- 
repute, and to justify the belief held by 
many that craft, cunning and chicanery 
are the ordinary qualities of lawyers 
and that wily tricks are evidence of pro- 
fessional ability. 


A 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It has been said by an eminent 
judge: 

“Craft is the vice, not the spirit, of 
the profession. Trick is professional 
prostitution. Falsehood is professional 
apostasy. 

“The strength of a lawyer is in thor- 
ough knowledge of legal truth, in thor- 
ough devotion to legal truth. Truth 
and integrity can do more in the profes- 
sion than the subtlest and wiliest de- 
vices. 

“The power of integrity is the rule; 

the power of fraud is the exception. 
Emulation and zeal lead lawyers 
astray; but the general law of the pro- 
fession is duty, not success. 
_ “In it, as elsewhere in human life, the 
judgment of success is but the verdict 
of little minds. Professional duty, 
faithfully and well performed, is the 
lawyer's glory. This is equally true of 
the bench and of the bar. 

The canons of ethics of the American 
Bar Association have been adopted in 
this State as the canons of ethics of the 
Illinois State Bar Association. I rec- 
ommend to the young lawyer the study 
of these canons as a plain statement of 
the obligations and duties of the law- 
yer, so far as they have been recog- 
nized and defined by the courts, the 
statutes of various States and the pro- 
fession generally and constitute sound 
rules of conduct. 


[ ndustrialization Problem of South 
Training of Labor for Machine Work Urged 
By T. E. BROWN 


Director of Vocational Training, State of North Carolina 


HETHER we like it or not, the 
South is going to become more 


and more the industrial center 
of the Nation. 


There is every reason why the textile 
industry, for instance, should move into 
the South. Warm, open Yinters, les- 
sening the problem of housing; a large 
supply of native laborers; accessibility 
to the raw products, tremendous supply 
of hydroelectric power, are all great 
inducements to the captain of industry. 

In early times manufacturing was 
forced into the large centers of popu- 
lation in order to secure power, trans- 
portation facilities, etc. Today the 
ease with which power is distributed 
and improved transportation facilities 
make it possible for industry to locate 
wherever it chooses. ' 

There are unlimited advantages ac- 
cruing to labor because of the location 
of industry in rural sections, permitting 
the laborers to live out in the open 
where they can have homes with space 
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tain the extent to which specific objec- 
tives have been attained. These new 
types of examinations provide keener 
tools for teachers to use in measuring 
instruction and charting pupils and 
class progress. 

These movements and developments 
in education have come about through 
the application of research to the prob- 
lems of education. Guesswork is being 
displaced in education as in industry. 
Programs are being based upon facts 
instead of opinion and rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

Armchair philosophy is yielding to 
the findings of controlled research and 
investigation, the dunce cap to the in- 
telligence-quotient, and the birch rod 
to pupil-participation. From specula- 
tion to fact is the big objective. That 
is at least the direction in which we 
are moving. 


for gardens and to keep chickens and 
perhaps a cow. 

_ These conditions are of tremendous 
importance to the health and social 
status of labor. The South is the nat- 
ural location for industry desiring these 
conditions, 

It is this industry, particularly the 
textile industry, with its highly special- 
ized equipment, that is moving into our 
Southland. Are we going to be masters 
of the situation and use it to our ever- 
lasting good? Or are we going to 
allow our own people to become slaves 
to these machines and thus permit them 
do destroy us? 

We are going to be slaves or masters 
to the degree that we train our own 
people to be responsible workers in this 
machine-controlled situation. 

_If we will only prepare for this new 
situation in the changing South it may 
be a great blessing. It will furnish a 
larger local market for the products of 
the farm, it will absorb a large part 
of the excess farm labor and it will in- 
crease the source of revenue with which 
to run our public institutions. 

Are we going to train our native 
population for the responsible posi- 
tions? Or are we going to force the 
captains of industry to bring their 
skilled laborers with them? 

This imported labor will either push 
our people up or push them down. 
Which shall it be? 

The crux of the whole matter lies in 
vocational training. Our southern peo- 
ple have the native ability. With voca- 
tional training they will be able to cope 
with the labor from any section. 

Can the South treat with indifference 
this pressing problem? Can the State 
afford to neglect so important a duty? 

There are, in addition to the economic 
question, serious social problems con- 
nected with the incoming of these for- 
etgners from the Northeast, with im- 
plications we hesit:te to consider. 





